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ART or ANGLING. 
By R. BROOKES, M. D. 


IN TWO PARTS. 


I. Contains an Account of Fiſh IT. The various Methods of 
and Fiſh-Ponds— A new Art Rock and Sea Fiſhing ; toge- 
of Fly-making—The Laws ther with an Account of the 
that concern Angling—The Cod and Whale Filheries.— 
ſecrer Ways of - catching Likewiſe a Natural Hiſtory of 
Fiſh by Ointments, Paſtes, the Salt-Water ; particularly. 
and other Arts—DireRions of thoſe extraordinary Pro- 
how to procure Baits and tor ductious of the Sea; the Her- 
making Fiſhing-Tackle, with nit, the Flying Fiſh, the Sea 
the ſureſt Method of finding Devil, the Turtle, the Shark, 
Sport, &c. &c. |] the Whale, &c. &c, 


ILLUSTRATED 


With One Hundred and Thirty-five Cors, 


Of the different Kinds of Fisn that are found in freſh or ſalt 
Waters. * 


THE WHOLE FORMING 


A SPORTSMAN's MAGAZINE; 


And compriſing all that is curious and valuatte in the 
ART OF ANGLING, - 
— — 


The Szvzvrn Ebiriox, with a great Nu f 
intereſting Apv1iTiONs, 


— — _————— —ñä—ä 


In flow'ry Meads oh let me live 
' Where cryſtal Streams ſweet ſolace give ; 
Zo whoſe harmonious bubbling Sound, 
My dancing Float and Heart rebound, 
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STR, X 
"HE Pleaſure I enjoyed when I had the 
Honour of your Converſation in the 
Country, makes me now defirous of prefixing: 
your Name to this Treatiſe, merely as a Teſti. 
mony of Reſpect and Gratitude for Favours al- 
ready received. 


I now lay before you the Art of Angling; and 
am too well acquainted with your Diſpoſition to- 
favour every Thing that is deſigned for Informa- 
tion and Improvement, to deſpair of its meeting 
with a candid Reception. Beſides, the Study of 
Nature always has been, and always will be ef= 
teemed by the wiſeſt Men, an Entertainment 
worthy of the moſt rational Mind, and conſe- 
quently no Way unſuitable to the higheſt Rank ; 

. / which 


Fg 


— — — — — Aus — 
. 
. 


by going into the uſual Style of Dedications; 


v DEDICATION. 


which I the rather take Notice of, leſt it ſhould 
be thought that I offer you a diſagreeable Preſent, 
or that I have employed my Time ill, in buſy- 
ing myſelf about Enquiries of this Sort. 


It is not my Purpoſe to offend your Modeſty 


however, I may juſt mention what will not lay 
me under the leaſt Imputation of Flattery, That 
you are the Delight of all Companies where you 
happen to be, and are poſleſſed of every Quality 
that conſtitutes a Compleat Gentleman, This 
naturally puts me in Mind of the many agreeable 
Moments which I have loſt by my Removal from 
your Neighbourhood, and which J cannot yet 
think of without Regret, eſpecially ſince I learnt 
from you how to reliſh the ferener Pleaſures of 
Life, and to enjoy all the Advantages of a rural 
Retirement, | 


But ] forget that Jam talking to the Public as 
well as to you; I ſhall therefore add nothing elfe, 
but my ſincereſt Wiſhes for the Happineſs and i 
Profperity of Yourſelf and Family; deſiring that 
you would always believe me to be, A 


»IR, 


Your moſt obedient, 
X. BROOKES. 
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1 
De ANGLERS LIFE 


Tune, The Banks of Indermay. 


* 


77 HEN vernal Airs perfume the Fields, 

And-pleafing Views the Land tip yields + 
The limpid Stream, the ſcaly Breed, 2 
Invite the ANGLER,s waving Reed. 


The muſing Swain with Pleaſures ſeixe 40 


| The talking Brook, the ſighing Breeze, 


The active Inſect's buzzing Ning, 
And Birds their tuneful Ditties ſing. 


IE. 
At lateſt Eve, at early Daun, 
The ANGLER queſts the ſcented Lawn, 
And roams to 7 — the Finny Brood, 
The Margin of the flow'ry Flood, 
Now at 72 Oſter's wat ry Root 
The Cuus beguiles, ar painted TROUT ;. 
No Cares nor Noiſe his Senſes drotun, 
His Paſtime, Eaſe and Silence croton. 


III. 


Adieu, ye Sports of Noiſe and Toll, 
That Crowds in ſenſeleſs Strife embrotl ; 
The Fockey's Mirth, the Huntſman's Train, 


Debauch of Health, and Waſte of Gain, 
| More mild Delights my Life employ, 
Die Avcisr's unexpenſive Toy. 

== Here 1 r Fortunt's Frowns; 


| Nor envy 


ngs the Bliſs of Crowns, 
M, B, 


* 


F Health, Content, C. 


491 


The PLEASURE of ANGLING. 


Tune, All in the Downs, We. 


1. 4 
ALL in the fragrant Prime of Day, Y 


Ere Phaebus ſpreads around his Beams, 
The early AxGLE R takes his Way 3 
To verdant Banks of cryſtal Streams. 4 
V Health, Content, and thoughtful. Mufing charm. _ A 


What Sport like Angling can our Cares diſarm? E 
3 4 
There ev'ry Senſe Delight enjoys = 
Zephyr with Odours loads his Ving; 4 
Flora diſplays ten 1 Dyes, a | A 
And varied Notes the Warblers fing. a . 

1f Health, Content, &c. * 
| III, 4 


On the ſoft Margin calml 'd, 
Pal he Welle the 4 Brood 
Through the tranſparent Fluid haſig, 
Darting along in Queſt of Food, 
V Health, Content, &6, 


The ſtilful ANGLER 2 his Store, 
(Paſte, Worms, or Klies his Hook ſuſtains), 
And quickly fpregds the graſſy Shore | * 
With flumng Spoils that crown his Pains. b 
1f Health, Content, &c, 


V. 1 \ 
bf fome fierce Shower in Floods deſtendt, 1 
4 4 33 2 
Whoſe grateful 2 ſafe defends 
: ill more inviting Skies appears 


wa. # (LY * 


1 


0 
1. 


4 * 
= 5 
F 


All Recreation elſe, no leſs 
Than Mind . both poſſeſs, 


Tü 


F VI. 
There bliſs ful Thoughts is Mind engage, 


To crouded noify Scenes unknown ; 
Wak'd by ſome Bard's inſtructive Page, 
Or calm Reflections all his own, 
if Health, Content, &c. 


VII. 


ans whether Groves or Meads he roams, 
by the Stream his Angle tends ; 
Plat in ſweet Succeſſion comes, 
— Rapture never ends. 
F Health, Content, and thoughtful Mufing tt 
Tha Sport like Angling can our Cares diſarm ? 


4 


J. D. 
Tie ANL ER'Ss SONG. 


1. 


As Things moſt lov'd excite our Talk, 
Some praife the Hound, and ſome the Hawk; 
White thoſe who chuſe 6 ruſtic Sport, 
Tennis, or ſome fair Miſtreſs court: 
But theſe Delights I neither wiſh, 
Nor envy, white I freely fiſh. 


II. 


Who hunt, in Dangers often ride: 

Who hawk, oft lure both far and wide; 

Who game, ſhall frequent loſers prove : 

Whale the fond Wretch, allur'd to love, 
fetter 2 in blind Cupid' Snare 
My Angle breeds me ah Carts. 


No other Paſlimes (thus 720, 
Tield us ſuch Free enjoy d 


Mi +] 


My Hand, alone, my Work can da: 
So I can fiſh and ſtudy too. 
2 : "Hf n 2 
1 lone not angling (rude) an Sas, 
Freſh Streams my Inclination pleaſe 3) - » 
| Whoſe ſweet calm Courſe to Thought I call, 
| And feek1n Life to copy all: 
| In Bounds (lite theirs) 1 fain would keep, ' 
| Like them would (when I break them) wee 


| 3 
And uſien the timorous Trout I wait 
| To take, and hedeyours my Bj & 
| How ſmall, how poor a Thang,” I find, : 
| Wi! captiuate a greedy Mind; . | 
And when none bite, the Wife I praiſe, ö 
Whom falſe Allurement ne'er betrays. 


2 (too intent on Sport) J faſt, | ; 


ood Fortune gives me ric Repaſt; 
My Friend i ſerves me to invite, 
In whom, I more than that delight :- 
Who comes more welcome to my Diſi, 
Then to my Angle was my Fin. 


VII. 


Content, as well, if nought I take, 

As uſe of that obtain'd, to Make * E 

Cne1sT thus was fpleas'd, His Fiſhers when 4 

Hr happier Fiſhers made of Men. 
Where—(which no other Sport can claim) 
A Man may fiſn and praiſe his Name. 


VIII. 


Hrs firſt Attendamti thoſe on Earth, 
Bleft Fiſhers were, "of meaneſt Birth: 
And Fiſh (4s facred Records ) * 
Was His laſt-tafted Food below— | 
I therefore ſtrwe to follow thole, 
Mom Hint to follow He hath choſe, 


THE 


= 
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S it is the Defign in this Diœriox AR to A 
articular Account of all the Fiſh which are 
Gther brought to our Markets, or caught in our Ri- 
vers or Ponds, it may not be improper firſt to give a 
Deſcription of ſuch Properties as are commonly pof- 
felled by the watery Inhabitants, becauſe this will 
greatly contribute to make all that ſhall be faid of them 
caſily underſtood, 2 
The firſt thing that occurs is their Shape pr Figure, 
which always tapers a — at the Head, and qualifies 
them to traverſe the Fluid which they inhabit, The 
Tail is extremely flexible, and is'furniſhed with great 
Strength and Agility, bending itſelf eſther to the Ri 
or the Left, by which means it repels the water behind 
it, and advances the Head and all the reſt of the 
Body, It is commonly thought, that the Fins are the 
| 5 chief 


2 Of FISH in general. 


chief Inſtruments of Motion, but this is a vulgar Fr. | 


ror, for the chief Ule of the Fins is to-poile the Body, 
and to keep it ſteady, as alſo to ſtop it when git is in 
Motion. Borelk, by cutting off the Belly Fins of a 


Fiſh, found that it reeled to and fro, andawas unable 
to keep itſelf in an upright Poſture. When a Fiſh | 
would turn to the left it moves the Fins on the right | 
Side, when to the right it plays thoſe on the left ; But 


the Tail is the grand Inſtrument of progreſhye Mo- 
tion. Va 

Moſt of their Bodies are cloathed and de with 
horny Scales, ſuitable to the Dangers they are expo- 
fed to, and the Buſineſs they are to perform: Thelc 
Scales we find moiſtencd with a flimy 5 uor, and un- 
der them lies, all over the Body, an ofly Subftance, 
which, by its Antipathy to Water, {Gpplics the Fiſh 
with Warmth and 222 nnn 

Fiſh are enabled to riſe or fink in the Water by 
means of a Bladder of Air that is included in their 
Bodies; when this is contracted they fink to the Bot- 
tom, but when it is dilated they riſe to the Top. That 
this is the true Uſe of this Bladder appears from an Ex- 


periment made upon a Carp, This Creature was 


put into an Air-pump, and when the Air was pumped 


Eyes ſtarted out of his Head, til 


;thrown immediately into the Water, where he conti- 
nued to live a Month longer; However he never role 
any more, but crawled along the Bottom like a Ser- 
ent. | ; 
The Gills ſerve this Animal for Reſpiration, and 
are a K id of Lungs, which he opens for the Reception 
of the Air; Their Mechaniſm is ſo contrived, as to 
admit this Element without any mixture of Water. 
Through theſe paſſages the Air evidently flows into the 
Bladder, and then the Fiſh aſcends ; But in order, to 
ink, he is obliged to contraft this Bag; the Air VE 
| | Tics 


put of the Veſlel, that which was in the Bladder of 
$i Fiſh expanded itſelf to ſuch a Degree, that, the 
Carp ſwelled in an extraordinry Manner, and his 

& laſt the Bladder 
burſt in his Body. The Fiſh did nct die, but was | 
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riſes to the Gills, and is ejected, and the Fiſh deſcends 
with a Rapidity proportionable to the Quantity of 
ejected Air. This Motion may likewiſe be aſſiſted b 
the Action of the Muſcles, not to ſay that it is the mo 
uſual Expedient : When thele are expanded, the Air 
of the Bladder dilates itſelf by its natural tel and 


when they are contracted the Air is 9 and 
the Bladder will conſequently ſhrink. Beſides, Air 
is neceſſary to preſerve the Lives of Fiſh, for by what 
means ſoever the Air is excluded from the Water, it 
ſoon proves fatal to the Fiſh that are contained there- 


A great Number of Fiſh are furniſhed with Teeth, 
which are not deligned for eating or chewing, but to 
retain their Prey. Theſe Teeth are differently placed, 
according to the different Manner of this Animal's 
Feeding; in ſome they are placed in the Jaws, Palate, 
and Tongue; in others in their Throat; theſe laſt are 
called Leather-mouthed Fiſh. 

The Eyes of theſe Animals are flat, which is moſt 
ſuitable to the Element in which they live, for a protu- 
berant Eye would have hindered their Motion in fo 
denſe a Medium; or by bruſhing through it, their 
Eyes would have been apt to wear, to the Frejudice of 
their Sight. To make amends for this, the cryſtalline 
Humour is ſpherical in Fi hes, which is alſo a Remedy 
againſt the Refrattion of the Water, which is different 
from that of the Air, and Animals that live in the Air 
have the cryſtalline lenticular and more flat, 

All Fiſh, except the cetaceous Kir d. ſeem entirely 
diveſted of thoſe parental Pleaſures and Solicitudes 
which ſo ſtrongly mark the Characters and Conduct of 
the more perſect terreſtrial Animals. They do not 
uſe Coition; for though the Male ſometimes feems to 


join Bellies with the Female, yet as he is unfurniſhed 


with the Inſtruments of Generation, his only End by 
ſuch an Action is to emit his impregnating Fluid upon 
the Eggs, which at that Time fall from her, His 
Attachment ſeems rather to the Eggs than the Female; 
he purſues them often, as they float down along the 
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Stream, and carefully impregnates them one after the 


other. 


All Fiſh have a peculiar Seaſon to depoſit their 


Spawn, They in general chuſe the hotteſt Months in 
Summer, and preter ſuch Waters as are ſomewhat tepi- 
fied by the Rays of the Sun, They then leave the 
- deepeſt Parts of the Occan, which are always moſt 
cold, approach the Coaſts, or ſwim up the Rivers of 
freſh Water, which are warm by being ſhallow. When 
they have depolited their Burthens, they then return to 
their old Stations, and leave their Spawn, when come 
to Maturity, to ſhift for themlelves, Theſe at firſt eſ- 
.cape by their Minuteneſs and Agility. They rife and 
fink. much ſooner than grown Fiſh, and can {wirn in 
much ſhallower Water. But with all theſe Advanta- 
Pew, ſcarce one in a thouſand ſurvives the various 
-Dangers that ſurround it; the very Male and Female 
that have given it Life are equally dangerous and 
formidable with the reſt, for every Fiſh is the declared 
Enemy of all it is able to devour, 
Fiſhes in general may be divided into thoſe that have 
Lungs and thoſe that have Gills, though they both 
ſerve for Reſpiration ; of the firſt Sort are the cetace- 
ous Kind, by ſome hyperbolically called Sea Mon- 
ſters; ſor they do not al deſerve that Name. Thoſe 
that reſpire through Gills may be ſubdivided into the 
+ cartilaginous, which are alſo viviparous; and thoſe 
+ that produce Spawn. Theſe laſt are diſtinguiſhed b 
the Name of ſpinous; that is, they are provided wit 
ſmall ſharp Bones, to ſupport and ſtrengthen their 
"Muſcles ; whereas the cartilaginous, ſuch as the Scate 
and Thornback, have only a Sort of Griſtles, which 
are ſo ſoft that they are eaten by ſome. The ' ſpinous 
Sort generate without Coition ; inſtead of which the 
Females dig Holes in the Bottoms of Rivers, Ponds, 
and other watery Places, wherein they depoſit their 
Spawn; upon which the Male immediately after emits 
his impregnating Fluid, in order to render the Spawn 
prolifick. Howover, this Diviſion is not ſtrictly = ; 
or 
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for there arc ſome ſpinous or bony Fiſh which are 
© MF viparous, or bring forth their young alive; among 
which ſome think he Eel may be placed, though this 
is uncertain. 

' *X There are ſome Fiſh which produce large Eggs, 

X after the Manner of Birds, with the Volk and White, 
that are hatched in their Bodies before they are ex- 
XZ cluded; and this is proper to the cartilaginous Kind. 

Others are oviparous or _ forth a great Quantity 
of Spawn; which being a Kind of little Eggs, are 

3 harched in the Summer Time by the Warmih of the 
Water. The Increaſe of theſe is almoſt incredible, 
for Lowenbock has computed, that there are no leſs than 

nine millions three hundred and forty-four thouſand 
Eggs in a ſingle Cod. Hence it ceaſes to be a Won- 
Aer, that every Species is preſerved, notwithſtanding 

® they are continually preying upon, and devouring. 
— other. The Flat-Fiſh, in particular, concea 
themſelves inthe Mud, which-they reſemble in Colour, 
till the Spawning of other Fiſh is. over, and then they 
ſeize upon the Eggs, and and feed upon them. If it 
was not for this Practice, and the devouring of the 
* Fry, the Ocean itſelf would not be large enough to 
contain the. prodigious Number of Fiſh that: would 
otherwiſe come to maturity, 

Moſt Fiſh are provided with a Tongue, and ſome, 
as the Carp, have none at all, but in its ſtead they have 
a fleſhy Palate, which is accounted a delicious Morſel 
among Perſons who are fond of ſuch Niceties, What, 
Uſe a Tongue is of to Fiſh is not eaſy to determine, 
lince it cannot ſerve to modulate their Voice, becauſe 
they are entirely mute: Nor does it ſerve to revolve 
the Food in their Mouths, for it is immoveable; neither 
can it aſſiſt them in Maſtication, for they ſwallow 
every thing without chewing: Nor yet it is likely to 
| be the Organ of Taſte, RY it is griſtly in all Fiſh, 
3 except | thoſe of the cetaceous Kind, and therefore 
IF does not ſeem adapted to perform an Office of ſo ex- 

quiſite a Natur, unleſs in an obſcure Manner, which 


perhaps may be ſufficient for their Purpoſe. 
| 3 Some 
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Some Fiſh have no Throat, their Maw or Stomach” 
being placed next to their Mouths ; but ſuch whole 
Bodies are long and ſtender, as the Eel Kind, have 
a Throat, though they are without Lungs, | 

Though the Stomach of Fill is endowed with no 
ſenfible Heat yet it has a wonderful Faculty of Di- 
geſtion, ſince in thoſe of the more voracious Kind, 

1t not only diſſolves great numbers of other Fiſh, but 
even Prawns, Crabs, and Lobſters, which are covered 
with hard cruſty Shells, 

Below the Stomach in moſt Fiſh, and about che 
Pylorus, there are ſeveral Appendages, or blind Guts, 
but for what Purpoſe they ſerve is a Secret hitherto, 
unlefs they fomehow or other aſſiſt Digeſtion, as Ray 
thinks, | | b 

The Hearts of fuch Fiſh as reſpire through their 
Gill, have only one Ventricle and one Auricle, but 
the#latier is very large in proportion to the Heart, as WM 
are likewiſe the Veins in general to the Arteries. Ih, 
Figure of the Heart is triangular, 4333: - | 

lany Writers on Fiſh have affirmed, that none, ex- 
cept thoſe of the cetaceous Kind, have either Kids 
neys or Urinary Bladder; but this proves a Miſtake, 
for it is hard to ſay whether there are any without them 
or not; however, it is certain that moſt are provided 
with them, and, as Dr. Needham obſerves, thoſe whole 
Swimming-Bladder is double, or divided into two 
Lobes, have larger Kidneys than the reſt, from 
whence the Ureters plainly deſcend to the Urinary 
Bladder, which lies at the Bottom of the Belly upon 
the ſtraight Gut. 

Beſides theſe they are endowed with a Liver, Spleen, 
and Pancreas, in the ſame manner as Quadrupeds, 
and which probably ſerve for the ſame Uſes. 

The Sea carries off from the Land s which it waſhes 
a Vitriol and Bitumen, that difperſe, and incorporate . 
with the {ſmalleſt Particles of the Water, It is in this 
nau ous Water, that the Allwiſe Creator has thought 
tit to improve and bring-to Perfection the Fleſh of 
thoſe Fiſh which the moſt voluptuous prefer betore the 

choiceſt 
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Hoiceſt Fowls. In this Element one would imagine 


that the Number or Fertility of the Inhabitants ſhould 
not be any thing conſiderable. yet what a prodigious 


Quantity oi Mulcles, Crabs, Lobſters, and other Fiſh 


ot an cnormous Size; what Piles of Oyſters, whole 


WE Whiteneſs and Fat give a Kcenneſs to the Appetue ; 
& what a Protufion of Turbots, Flounders, Dabs, Burts, 
FF Plaice, and all che various Species of flat Fiſh, whole 
=X Fleſh is ſo exceedingly admired, does it furniſh us 


with? We obſerve, in the Seaſon, whole Fleets of 
Ships freighted with Herrings; and at other Tunes 
Shoals of Mackarel and Whitings preſent themſelves 
voluntary before us upon the Coaſts; inſomuch that 
many Cities are ſupplied with a ſufficient Quantity of 
them by the bare Capture of a ſingle Day, Legions 
of Smelts and Flounders forſake the Salt Waters in 
the Spring, and begin to ſwim up the Rivers, Shads 


follow the ſame Track, and grow to their full Perſec- 


tion in the freſh Water. Salmons continue till Auguſt, 


to enrich the Fiſhers, and regale the Public. Every ' 


Seaſon furniſhes us with freſh Delicacies, without the 
leaſt Interruption of their uſual Preſents; ſuch as 
Lamprey, Smelts, Soles, Thornbacks, and a vaſt 
Variety of other Fiſh, that adorn our Diſhes, and gra- 
trfy the niceſt Taſte, What a Delicacy, what a Fro- 
ſton of Proviſions do we receive from the Indulgence 
of this Element! 

This very Delicay, however, might poſſibly ſo en- 


hance their Value, that none but the Rich could pure , 


chaſe them; or the Plenty might be ſo great, that the 
Corruption of the Whole, or the greateſt Part, might 
2 their timely Conſumption. But both theſe 

nconveniencies are effettnally prevented by a little 
Salt. Thus the Sea is laviſh of her Stores, and at the 
lame Time furniſhes us with that which renders their 
Communication eaſy, and their Conveyance ſafe. We 
obſerve hkewiſe in this Profuſion of the Sea, a Pre- 


caution which enhances the Value of her Gifts, and 


Yroves an additional Bleſſing, Such Fiſh as are 
wholeſome Food, and agreeable to the Taſte, are ex- 
B 5 ceedingly 
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ceedingly in: but thoſe, on the other hand, 
whoſe Fleſh is unpalatable, or prejudicial, to our 
Health, and whoſe monſtrous Size renders them for- 
midable to others, for the Generality bring, forth their 
Young completely formed into the World, and ſeldom 
more than one or tuo at a Birth. Ihe ſame Wiſdom 
that has regulated with fuch Indulgence the Bounds of 
their Fecundity, keeps thoſe at a wide Diſtance from 
our Shores which we have the leaſt Occaſion ſor, and 
ts others into our Poſſeſſion, which are of moſt 
— and Advantage to us. Some Species are with 
us all the Vear long, and others pay us an annual 
Vilit in prodigious Multitudes. The exact Time of 
their Pallage, and their peculiar Track, is well known,. 
which are very advantageous Circumſtances, though 
ſometimes it may vary ten or fifteen Days, by Means 
of ſtrong Winds or bad Weather. We may form an 
adequate Idea of other Fiſh of Paſſage from the Her- 
rings and Cods, The former ſeem to have their prin- 
cipal Rendezvous between the Points of Scotland, 
Vorway, and Denmark, From thence the Danjh Co- 
loniſts take their annual Progreſs, and, at different 
Seaſons, croſs the Channel, Their Voyage is per- 
formed with the utmoſt Exactneſs. Their Track is 
preſcribed, and their March regulated, The whole 
Body move at once; not one. of them preſumes to 
ſtraggle, pillage, or deſert. When the Body of their 
Army is once paſled, not one of the ſame Species ap- 
ears again till the Year enſuing* An infinite Num- 
r of Worms and little Fiſh are bred every Summer 
in the Channel, with which the Herrings regale them- 
ſelves. "They are a Sort of Manna, which theſe Ani- 
mals never fail of. picking up; and when they have 
cleared the Seas in the Northern Parts of Europe, they 
deſcend towards the South, to which they are attracted. 
by the pleaſing Proſpett of a new Stock of Proviſions. 
We have but very few Cod-fiſh in our Seas, Their, 
general Rendezvous is at the immenſe Bank before 
Newfoundland, There they are ſo numerous, that the: 
Fiſhermen, who reſort thither from all Parts, are con- Y 
ſtantly ü 
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1 our Coaſts, are principally owing to this hoſtile 
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Rantly employed, and' find their Labours attended 
with furprizing Succeſs, One Man ſhall ſometimes 
catch three or four hundred in a Day. When the 
Suſtenance that attracts them is exhauſted in theſe 


Parts, they diſperſe, and proclaim open War with the 


Whitings, which are their favourite Aliment, The 
latter fly before them; and theirfrequent Returns upon 


Chaſe. 
Having mentioned the Wars of the Cods and Whi⸗ 


tings, I muſt take Notice of one Circumſtance, which 
reigns through all the 1 of Fiſh, 

The Muſcle opens her Shells, and when a ſmall 
unwary Crab prefumes to creep in, the claps them 
cloſe together in an Inſtant, and fecures her Prey, 
The Oyſter takes the ſame Meaſures to enſnare ſuch 
little Fiſh as are not on their Guard. The Sole, and 
moſt Flat-fiſh lie concealed likewiſe in the Soil, to 
the Colour whereof their Backs bear a near Reſem- 
blance, and obſerve, with the utmoſt Cireumſpettion, 
where the Females of large Fiſh fink commodious 
Lodgments for their Spawn. The Sole ſprings in- 
ſtantaneouſty from her Ambuſcade, and regales her- 
felf with this delicious Food, which pampers her up, 
and gives her an exquiſite Flavour. The {mall Soles, 
in their Turn, are equally an agreeable Collation to 
the large Crabs; and when we open one of theſe lat- 
ter, we ſeldom fail of finding a Sole or two in the Belly 
of it. You may form an Idea of the other Species by 
this. All the ſeveral Claſſes of living Creatures that 
breed in the Water, from the biggeſt to the leaſt, are 
conſtantly in Action, and at War with each other. 
It is one continued Series of Artificers, Flights, Eva- 
hons, and open Violence, They pillage and devour 
one another, without Remorſe or Moderation. 

But though the Inhabitants of the Watery Regions. 
are thus addicted to devour one another, the Almight 
has taken proper Meaſures for the Preſervation 2 
Fiſh, by giving Strength to ſome, Activity and Cir- 
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cumſpeRtion to o hers, in order to fave their Species 
from e tt e De'itruttion, Be the Number of Cods 
ever ſo gr. at. that have been caught this Year, there 
will ever be {uſhcient to furniſh us with as large a 


Quantity. a 


Though equivocal Generation is now uniyerſal] 
exploded. yet it is certainly very wonderful to con- 
ſider how ſome Places are ſtocked with Fiſh, eſpecially 
if we may believe the Relations of ſome Authors of 
the greateſt Credit. OILY het8 

Ihe, moſt uſcful Food of Fiſh are Worms, Flies, 
and other Inſefts; and yet there do not want Iuſtan- 
ces of fome who not only live but grow to a large 
Size by Water only. Others live upon Spawn, par- 
ticularly the Flat-fiſh, as was mentioned before. This 
would contribute greatly to depopulate the Waters, if 
the Quantity of Spawn was not ſo exceeding great, 
Some devour the {mall Fry almoſt as ſoon as hatched ; 


others when they are grown larger. Some live upon 


fmall Piſh, fuch- as the Minnow, Bleak, Gudgeon, 
Roach, Dace, and the like; others devour Shell-Fiſh, 
as Shrunps, Prawns, and ſmall Crabs; others again, 
as the Pike and Eel, are fo exceeding voracious, as to 

rey upon their own Kind, Some few will feed upon 
88 of Bread, Sea-Weeds, and the like, and it is 
well known to Sailors, that ſeveral Kinds of Sea-fiſh 
will follow the Ships hundreds of Leagues, on Purpoſe 
to ſwallow all the Naſtireſs that fall from them, 

As to the Age of Fiſh, nothing certain can be pro- 
nounced, except that they are not ſo ſhort-lived as the 
Ancients imagined; for Inſtance, a Salmon is fix 
Years in growing, before he is thought worthy of that 
Title in Cheſhire, notwithſtanding ſome have affirmed 
that he came to his full Growth in a Year, 
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NGLING. In all Kinds of Angling there are 
lome general Rules to be obſerved, which will 
conduce greatly to the Angler's Diverlion ; as, not to 
angle in cold Weather, when the Eaſt or North Winds 
blow, for it is a common Obſervation, that the South 
Wind is moſt favourable to Anglers except the South 
Welt, and next to that the Weſt. Ihe uſual Months for 
Angling are, from the Beginning of May to the Be- 
ginning of September; when you angle before or after 
thele Times, the warmeſt Part of the Day 1s always beſt, 
On a hot Summer's Day, early in the Morning, and 
late in the Evening, will be molt ſeaſonable, and hke- 
wiſe dark, cloudy, gloomy Weather; nor will a Gale 
of Wind hurt your Sport, if it does not bluſter too 
much. In all Sorts of Angling, it will be beſt to keep. 
out of the Fiſhes Sight, and as far from the River's 
Bank as poſlible, unleſs the Water be muddy, and 
then you may come as near as you pleaſe. For the 
fame Realon, the Angler's Cloaths ſhould be of a grave 
dark Colour and not bright and glaring, for that would 
fright away the Fiſh,” To invite the Fiſh to the Place 
of Angling, it will be proper to caſt in ſuitable Food, 
ſuch as boiled Corn, Worms, and Garbage ; but to 
keep them together, it will be uſeful to throw in the 
Grains of ground Malt. But for Salmon and Trout, ' 
a a Compolition of fine Clay, Blood, and ground Malt, 
will be belt, Graves, which are the Sediment of Tal- 
low, cut into ſmall Picges, are an excellent ground- 
* bait 
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bait for Barbel, Gudgeons and many Fifh, if thrown 
in the Night before you angle. i 
After J loods or Rains, angle at Ground, When 
the Streams are beginning to clear, or after a Shower 
that has not mudded them, but only beaten down the 

Flies and Gnats, or in the Shower, if you are inclined 

to ſtand it, angle with à Fly. | » 

Improper Times for Ax ci are, in a ſtrong Eaſt 
or cold North Wind, After a long Drought. In the 

Middle of Days that are exceſſive hot and bright, 
eſpecially in muddy or clear ſhallow Rivers. When 

there has been a white Froſt in the Morning, In Days 
of high Wind. Where they have been long waſhing 

Sheep, Juſt after Fiſh have ſpawned. Upon riſing 

of any fudden Clouds that prove to procede Rain, 

The s following dark, clouded, or windy: Nights, 
When Rivers, eſpecially. ſmall ones, are pent up by 
Flood-gates or Mills, and run low, | 

Due proper Times are, in calm clear Weather, Ina 
briſk South or Weſt Breeze; if you can find ſhelter, 
no matter how high it be. hen in the hotteſt 
Months it is cool and cloudy. After Floods, when- 

the Water fines, and is of a Whey-colour, Afﬀteri# 

haſty violent Shower has a little muddicd and ſwelled 

the Tide, efpecially for Ground-fiſhing, When a 
River is very much ſwelled, and it runs violent into 

any {till Pit, then by its Sides; the Mouth of any ſlow 

Creek running into it, and the Ends of Bridges where 

the Water runs calm and quiet, if not too deep. There 

is admirable Sport when Flaſhes are let down; or 

Mills ſet a going, if you follow the Courſe of the 

Water, 

__ Briapper-AnctinG, This is as much for Diver- 
fon as any thing elſe. It is uſually practiſed in large 
Ponds, with an Ox's Bladder, md a Bait fixed on an 

armed Hook, or a Snap-Hook. The quick Riſing of 

the Bladder after it has been pulled under Water; never 
fails to ſtrike the Fiſh as effectually as a Rod; and let 

him ſtruggle as much as ever he will, the Bladder A- 
ways gets the Victory at laſt, 
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 D:nntns, or Fiy-Axerinc, This is generally 
performed on the Sus face or — of the Water, with 
#'Line about Half the Length of the Rod if the Day 
be calm, or with one almoſt as long as the Rod, if the 
Wind is ſo ſtrong as to carry it from you. The Fly 
muſt always be in Motion, as near the Bank-fide on 
which you are as may be thought convenient, unleſs 
ou ſee a Fiſh riſe within your Reach, and then it will 
be beſt to guide it over him; and if you can keep out 
of Sight by kneeling, or otherwiſe, you may be al- 
moſt fure to take him, Sometimes the Bait is ſuffered. 
to ſink two or three Inches into the Water, but this is 
but ſeldom. You muſt always Dib in a clear Water, 
without either Lead or Float, and your Line ſtrong, 
a8 by this Method you will uſually lay hold of the lar- 
geſt Fiſh, When you Dib for Chub, Dace, &c. 
which is uſually under fome Tree or Bufh, ler your 
Fly drop into x Water as if it fell from the Boughs, 
then raiſe it to the Surface, and with one Finger of 
your Right Hand gently tap the End of your Rod, and 
when you have a Riſe, give him Time that he may 
gorge the better, The belt Place is a ſtill Deep, on a 
hot calm Day,-or im the Evening of a hot Day, If 
you Dib in a Stream, it is beſt when the Water is 
clearing after a Flood, in which Caſe the Horſe-Fly is. 
the propereſt Bait- 
- FLoaT-Axnci1no., In this the Line ſhould be lon- 
ger than the Rod by two or three Feet, and let the Pel- 
tet that is put upon it be neither ſo heavy as to fink 
the Cork or Float, nor fo light as to hinder the ſmalleſt 
Touch from pulling it under Water, becauſe that is 
the only Sign you have of a Bite, In Rivers it will be 
moſt proper to make Uſe of a Cork; but in ſtanding. 
Waters, a Quill may ſerve well enough. 
 "Fry-Anctinc* Let the Rod be light, and the 
Line twice as long as your Rod, and very ſtrong at 
Top, and go gradually taper, till you have onl _— 
Hair at the Hook, You muſt contrive to have the 
Wind on your Back, and the Sun, if it ſhines, to be 
before you, and to fiſh down the Stream; and: 
the-Point or Top of your Rod downward, by which 
Means 
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Means the Shadow of yourſelf, and the Rod too, will 
be the leaſt offenſive to the Fiſh, for the Sight of any 
Shade mazes the Fiſh, and ſpoils Sport, 

In March or April, if the Weather be dark, or a lit- 
tle windy or cloudy, the beſt Fiſhing is with the Pal- 
mer-Worm, which, with the May-Fly, are the Ground 
of all Fly-Angling. See the Article FrIEõ. 

Till you are a Proficient, every Throw will go near 
to colt you a Hook; therefore practiſe for ſome Time 
without one: or get your Flies dreſſed on Silk-Worm 
Gut, and you will not eaſily ſmack them off. | 

The belt Times to uſe a Fly are, when the River 
has beena little diſcouloured by Rain, and is again 
clearing, or in a cloudy, breezy Day. When the 

Wind is high, chuſe the ſtill Deeps, when ſmall or 
none, the running Streams, and uſe then the Natural, 
m boiſterous Weather the Artificial Fly, In clear 
Streams uſe a {mall Fly, in leſs clear, one larger; a 
light coloured Fly in a bright Day, adark Fly for dark 
Waters, and an Orange Fly in muddy ones. 

Lzpcer-Barir ANGLING is when the Bait always 
reſts in one fixed and certain Place: To perform 
this, the Line mult be leaded as uſual, with a Bullet 
with a [ole through. large enough to let the Line 
eaſily draw through; and about nine Inches above the 
Hook, fix a Shot to prevent the Bullet flipping down 
to the Bait, and the Float taken off, Within Half a 
Yard of the Top of the Line muſt be wrapped a thin 
Plate of Lead, about an Inch and a Half long, and an 
Inch broad; this will lerve to diſcover by its - Motion 
when you have a Bite, You may either hold the Rod 
firmly in your Hands, or ſtick the thick End of it into 
the Side of a Bank. 4 

Ruxx1sc-Livszt Axis is with one or two ſmall 
Pellets of Lead to your Line without a Float. The 
Lead ſhould be Juſt lo much as will ſink the Bait to 
the Bottom, an let the Stream carry it down without 
much ſtopping or jogging. It is neceflary to begin at 
the Head of the Steam, and let the Bait drive dovn- 
Ward as far as the Rod and Line will permit. It is good 
frequently to raiſe your Bait a little from the Ground, 

| and 


then you ſhoul 
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and let it drop gradually again. The Line muſt be kept 


as ſtrait as is conſiſtent with letting the Lead drag on 
the Ground, and when there isa Bite it will eaſily be 
felt. as well as ſeen by the Point of the Rod and Line. 
When the Fiſh bites, the Line ſhould be flackened a 
little, that he may more eaſllly ſwallow the Bait, and 

| 4 ſtrike kris and directly upwards. 
When your Lead is rubbed bright, you ought to cover 
it thinly with Shoemaker's Wax, or change it. WW hen 
you angle thus for Trout, in ſmall Brooks, you fre- 
quently find very good Holds grown over with Wood; 
in ſuch caſe, wrap your Line about your Rod till it 
comes to the Hook, and then you will eafily get the 
Top of your Rod under any Bough; this done looſe 
as much Line as will reach the Bottom, by turning 
your Rod the contrary Way; keep the End of your 
Rod as high as you can till you have Line enough un- 
wrapt, then ſuddenly let it drop into the upper Part 
of the Hole, and if you have a Bite, let him have 
Liberty to gorge, and by this Method you will fre- 
gently take good Trout that you would not otherwiſe 
have come at. 

SxAaeP-ANGLING is with two large Hooks tied Back 
to Back, and one ſmaller to fix your Bait on, Your 
Tackle muſt be very ſtrong, and your Line not quite 
lo long as your Rod, with a large Cork-Float, leaded 
enough to make it ſwim upright. Your Bait muſt 
not be above four Inches long. As ſoon as ever you 
perceive the Cork to be drawn under Water, ſtrike 
very ſtrongly without giving the Fiſh Time, other- 
wile he will throw the Bait out of his Mouth, When 
you find he is hookgd, maſter him as ſoon as you can, 
and with your Landing-Net under him get him' out of 
the Water. Some prefer a double-ſpring Hook, and 
put the Bait on by thruſting the Wire into the Mid- 
dle of its Side and through its Mouth, ſewing up the 
Mouth afterwards. This kind of Angling is only 
made uſe of for catching Pike, for which there are 
two ways of ſnapping, the live and the dead ſnap. 

Tor-ANnGLinG with a Worm requires a Line with- 
out Float or Lead, The Bait muſt be drawn up and 
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down the Stream on the 1 of the Water, This 
Method ſhould only be uſed when the Weather is fine, 
and the Water clear; it is ſometimes ſucceſsful in. 


fiſhing for Trout and Salmon-Smelts. 
Tx14MeR-ANCLING is very uſeful in a Meen Ca- 
nal, or Pond, and even in the {till Part of a River. 


This requires a round Cork, fix Inches in Diameter, 


with a Grove on which to wind up your Line, except 
fo much of it next the Hook as will allow the Bait to 
hang about Mid-water, and likewiſe ſo much oft}. 


other End as will reach tothe Bank, or a Buſh, where 
it is to be faſtened. In this Poſition you may leave it 
to take its Chance, while you are Angling elſewhere. 


As ſoon as the Pike takes the Bait, and runs away with 
it, the Line unwinds itſelf off the Trimmer, without 


giving him. the leaſt Check. However, when you 
come to take up your Line, give it a Jerk, as in other 


Fiſhing, and then your Prey will be more ſecure. This 


is a good Method of Fiſhing in the Night, 


Taowrixc; a Method of Angling chiefly uſed to 


catch a Pike, This requires ſtrong Tackle, and no 


very ſlender Top, with a Ring fixed to it for the Line 


to run through. When you perceive a Pike lyin 


in wait for his Prey, put three or four Rings, one big. 
er than another, made in this Form, Oo, upon a. 
Gudgeon,Rod; and then put your Trowlirig-Line | 


through the Loops of the Rings, and you will ſoon 


have Sport. The beſt Baits are Roach, Dace, or 


| Bleak, __ taken, if the Water is any thing thick, 


or Day cloudy; and nothing is comparable to a large | 


Gudgeon, in a clear Day and Stream: Great Baits 
invite him moſt, but little ones e moſt ſure to take 
him. Your Line muſt be of Silk, at leaſt two Yards 
next the Hook, and thirty Yards long; there niuſt 
likewiſe be a Reel to wind it upon. The Hook muſt 
be leaded, that the Head of the Fiſh may hang downs 


ward; there muſt be likewfle two Links of Wire faf. 
tened to it. And berauſe it is not very eaſy to thruſt 
the Wire through the Body of the Fiſh, it will be pro- 

r to have a Fiſh- Needle, which paſſing through firſt, 


the Wire will readily follow it. Let the Point of your 
h | Hoak 
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Hook ſtand near the Eye of your Bait, and then ſew. 
up its Mouth to keep it firm. The Fin of the Tail 
ſhould be cut off, and the Tail itſelſ faſtened to the 
Top of the Wire, otherwiſe the Bait will not lie ſmooth 
and even upon the Hook. It will be like wiſe "435. a 
to faſten the Bait at the Gills, with the Helpof a 
needle. and Thread; this done, make a Loop at the 
End of your Line, and faſten a Swivel to it, then put 
it through the Loop of your Ring, and hang your” 
Igit on the Swivel, When you throw your Bait into 
the Water, take Care to avoid. Stumps and Weeds, 
for they will do your Bait as much Damage as the 
Bite of a Pike. Give your Bait Time to fink; then 
let it fink again; then 8 raiſe it by degrees higher 
and higher till you ſee your Bait; and ſo on, drawing 
it gently ranks you. If a Pike takes the Bait at firſt, 
it is acroſs his mouth, for he {ſeldom or never ſwallows 
it until he gets to his Harbour, Therefore as ſoon as, 
ou perceive you have a Bite, if he goes down the' 
tream with your Bait, it is commonly a ſmall Fiſh ; 
if up, you may expect a large one; but take Care not to- 
check him, until he has had Time to pouch the Bait. 
TrxowLinG in Poxps is performed with a long 
Line, which will reach from one Side of it to the other. 
It ſhouid have as many armed Hooks and Baits, about 
three Yards aſunder, as the Length of the Line wilt 
allow. This Method requires an Aſſiſtant, who muſt 
hold one End of it, and help you to keep it in a gen- 
tle Motion, until you find you have a Bite, and then 
2 "as a Jerk the contrary Way to the Motion of 
t Ee 1 » 


ANGLING is thus deſtribed in general by Mr. Pom. 

IN genial Spring, beneath the guiv' ring Shade, 

Where 8 . breath U the Mead, 1 

The patient Fiſher takes his filent Stand, 

Intent, his Angle trembling in is Hand; 

With Looks unmov d, he hopes the ſcaly Breed, 

And eyes the dancing Cork, and bending Reed. 

Our plenteous Streams a various Race y - ply, 

The bright ey'd PERCH, with Fins of IV RIAN Dyes: 
00 a 
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The filver Ex r, in ſiining Volumes roll d, 

The yellow Cary, in Scales be- drop'd with Gold ; 

Swift TrRovTs, diverfify'd with crimſon Stains, 

And Pix ts, the Tyrants of the watry Plains. 
The ANT-FLY, is to be met with ſrom the End of 

Tune to September. There are two Sorts of this Ely, 
the large red, and the large black Ant-Fly, They 
both come down about the middle of June, if it be hot 
and ſultry Weather, and continue till about the fil- 
teenth or ſixteenth of July, appearing moſtly in hot. 
cloſe gloomy Days; and are to be ſiſhed with, from 
about eleven oclock in the forcnoon, till about fix in 
the Evening. They are to be kept in a large Glaſs 
Bottle, with a Handful of the Earth, and another of 
the Roots of Graſs, frum the Ant-Hills where they 
were bred, They are an excellent Bait for Roach, 
Dace, and Chub, if you angle with them under, the 
Water about a Hand's Breadth from the Bottom. 

ARKON-BERRIES, or LIr-BERRIES, are of a love- 
Iv tranſparent. Red, or. Orange Colour; they arg fit 
for Uſe, being then xipe, in Fuly and Auguſt, and prove 
good Baits for Roach and Chub, eſpecially the latter, 

ASH-FLY. See Oak-FLy.. 

BACON, mixed with old Cheeſe and Turpentine, 
is an excellent Paſte, and a good Bait for Chub, in 
Winter Months, ä 

BAG. A Line is ſaid to Bag, when one Hair (af- 
ter it is twiſted) runs up more than the reſt. 

BAITS. To know at any Time what Bait Fiſh are 
apt to take, open the Belly of the firſt you catch, and. 
take out his Stomach very tenderly; open 1t with a 
ſharp Penknife, and you will diſcover what he then 
feeds on. The procuring of goud Baits is not the 
leaſt Part of the Angler's Skill. They are uſually to, 
be met with at the Shops where Fiſting-Tackle is fold, 
| w_ I ſhall bercaſter particularly mention them in their 

rucr, p 
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The Barnet is a beautiful, well-ſhaped Fiſh, The 
The Back is of an Olive Colour, the Belly Silver, It 
is ſpeckled on the Back and Sides with ſmall black 
Spots, and his Scales ate placed in a moſt exact and 
curious Manner, His Make is long and roundiſh, 
and his Snout ſharp. His Mouth is not large, but the 
upper Jaw is more prominent than the lower. He 
has four Barbs, or Wattles, from whence he derives 
his Name; two near the Corners of his Mouth, and 
two higher, near the End of the Snout. 

The Barbel cannot well endure Cold, and there- 
ſore, in the Winter Time, he is ſick and languid, but. 
in the Summer clean and ſound, 

The Fleſh is ſoft and flabby, and in no great El- 
teem, The Spawn 1s unwholeſome, purging both 
upwards and downwards, and is thought, by ſome, to 
be little better than Poiſon ; it is however ſometimes 
taken by country People medicinally, to produce 
thoſe Effects. The Male is much better than the Fe- 
male, their principal Seaſon in September, 

Their Size is from a Foot to a Foot and a Half long; 
the Sort which are uſually met with weigh about 
ſeven or eight Pounds; yet a Perſon at Staines caught 
one of twenty-three Pounds Weight; his Bait was a 
Bit of ruſty Bacon, 

He 1s bred in moſt Rivers; and the Thames, in par- 
ticular, abounds with them, In the Summer he haunts 
the ſwifteſt and ſhalloweſt Streams, where he lurks. 
under the Weeds, and works and routs with his Noſe 
inthe Sand, like a Hog. Yet ſometimes he retires to 
Bridges, Flood-Gates, Locks, and Weirs, where the 

Waters 
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Waters are ſwift and deep. This Fiſh is generally 
found with his own Kind, for where you catch one 
you may find more, if you have Patience, They ſo 
ſeldom change their Haunts, that once a Barbel Hole, 
and always a Barbel. Hole” is a common Expreſſion 
with Fiſhermen, 

He never feeds off the Ground, and will take any 
Sort of Worm, Bits of Bacon, old Cheeſe, or new 
Cheeſe, if kept in a Linnen dipped in Honey 
two or three Days to make it tough; but the beſt Bait 
for him is the Spawn- of Salmon or other Fiſh, The 
Watermen, who attend on you when you fiſh in their 
Boats, ſometimes provide Greaves, to be had at the 
Tatiow-Chandlers, for a Ground Bait over Night: 
Yet moſt commonly they uſe the ſame Worm that you. 
bait with. They are a very ſubtle, ſtrong. Fiſh, and 
ſtruggle hard for their Lives, and will often-pick off 
your Baits, 

In Auguſt 1771, an Angler began to Angle in Hal- 
ton Deeps, and foundifuch — that he left off before 
Noon tired with Fatigue, and found that he had caught 
280lb. Weight of large ſized Barbel. This Gentleman 
uſually had the Deeps baited with Worms over Night, 
and in the Morning fiſhed from a. Well Boat, with a 
perfumed Paſte on his Hook, 

The Time of his Biting is early in the — in 
June, July, and Auguſt till Ten o' Clock, and from Four 
in the Afternoon till Sun ſet ; but I prefer Sehtember and 
October before any other Months, becauſe then they ro- 
tire to the deep Holes. In the Summer they come to 
the Shallows about Sun-fet, where they may be ealily 
taken with a ſcoured Lob- worm. 

Your Rod muſt be very ſtrong, with a tough Whale- 
hone at the End. You have no occahon for a Float, 
but muſt put a large Bullet on the Line that your Bait 
may lie ledger. You muſt have ten Hairs next the 
Hook, but the remaining Part of your Line muſt be 
Silk. If you make uſe of a Wheel, as in Trout-f{h- 
ing, it will be ſo much the better. ; 

The moſt famous Places near London for Barbel Ang- 
ling, are K:tng/ton-Bridge, and Sheporton- Deeps; but 
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WWalton-Derps, Chertfey-Bridge, Hampton- Ferry, and the 
Holes under Cooper's-Hill, are thought to be in no 
wiſe inferior. You may likewiſe meet with them at all 


the Locks between Mardenkhead and Oxford. 
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The Bass, from its Greedineſs, ſometimes grows 0 
the Length,of a Yard and a Halt; yet, according to 
ſome, they are thought to be of a large Size when 
they weigh fifteen Pounds. They are ſhaped pretty 
much like a Salmon, The Colour on the Back is of 
a dark dirty Blue; on the Belly Silver. When young 
they have black Spots on the Back and lateral Lines, 
which, as they increaſe in Bulk, quite vaniſh. The 
Scales are of a midling Size, thick, and adhere ve 
cloſely. The Mouth 1s large, and full of {mall Teck. 
In the Palate there is a triangular Bone, and there are 
two more in the Throat. The Tongue is broad, flen- 
der, and rough, there being a rough Bone in the 
Middle. The Eyes are large, ang of a Silver Colour, 
with dark cloudy Spots; a {mall Circle next the Pupil 
is Yellow, 

Is a very voracious Fiſh ; of a good Flavour, and 
very wholeſome. 

They will live either in the Sea, Rivers, or Ponds: 
but the Sea Baſs are beſt, and next to them are thoſe 
that are taken in the Mouths of large Rivers, 

The Way of catching them is with Nets. Som- 
* they are caught with an Angle in fiſhing for 

lullet. 

BAULK. A Knot in a Yair or Link of a Line, 
occaſioned often by the twiſting of an Ecl, and if not 

rectiſied 
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rectiſied in Time, the Link will break in that Place. 
A Fiſh is ſaid to be baulked, when checked as he bites. 

BEARD. The Beard is that Part of the Hook 
which is a little above the Point, projected out to hin- 
der the Fiſh from flipping oft the Hook, and care muſt 
be taken that theſe are of a proper Length, and not 
blunted. | 

BED. Hairs are ſaid to bed well, when they twiſt 
kindly, ſo that the Link is equally round in every 
Part. Eels are ſaid to-bed, when they get into the 
Sands or Mud in large Quantities. | 

BEDDING. Bedding is the Subſtance of the 
Body of an Artificial Fly, and conſiſts of Mohairs of 
various Colours; of Bear's, Camel's or Spanicl's Hair, 
Hog's down, the Fur of a Badger, Seal, Squirrel, Fox, 


— 


Otter, Hare, Filmert, Marten, &c. & c. | 


BEE. The Black ones, that breed in Clay Walls, 
at the Top, and the Humble Bees, at the Bottom, 
which breed in long Graſs, are good Baits for the 


Chub. : 
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A very ſmall Fiſh, ſcarcely ever attaining to be ſix 
Inches long. His Body is covered with thin filver 
Scales, which caſily come off, He is of a {lender and 
flatter Make than a Chub, and his Head is proportion- 
bly leſs. He has large Eyes, and the lower Part of the 
Iris is ſpotted with red. The Inſide of the Mouth is 


like that of a Carp, and provided in the ſame Manner. 
There are none in the Merſey, but very large ones are 
found in the Thames, where they are to be fiſhed for 


_ than in any other River, 

ey are to be met with in great Plenty in many 
ether Places, and are reckoned to be chiefly in Seaſon 
in Autumn. It ſpawns in March, and recovers its 


The 


Strength in three Weels time. 
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The Fleſh is ſweet, nouriſhing, and pleaſant, but 
little fought after becaule of the diminutive Size of the 
Fiſh. 

The beſt Baits for him in the cold Months are Gen- 
tles and ſmall Red-· worms, and in Summer you may 
catch great Numbers with an artificial Ant- Fly, or very 
{mall Gnat. There is no better Sport than 8 
for ter Bleaks, in a Boat, or on a Bank, in the {witt 
Water, in a Summer's Evening, with a Hazel-top, and 
a Line twice the Length ofthe Rod, Point your Hook 
with a ſmall Gentle. 

This Fith is always changing its Situation, and 
ſeems to be ever reſtleſs, and ever in Motion; 
upon which Account it is ſometimes called the freſh 
water Sprat, or River Swallow, The beit Method of 
Angling for him is with a Pater- nofter Line; that is, 
a Line with half a Dozen or more Hooks, tied to the 
main Line, about three or four Inches above one 
another. He will take your Bait wherever he meets 
it, 

BOBBING. This s a method of catching Eels 
with Lob-worms ſtrung upon a Thread, and formed 
into Links, which are faſtened to a {mall cord about four 
Yards in Length; over the Worms is placed a lead 
Plummet weighing from half a Pound to a Pound; the 
Cord is fixed to a ſtrong taper Pole three Yards long. 
See EELSs, | 
. BRAN from Wheat is very proper to put the {mall 
Fiſh in, fuch as are 2 as Baits for larger 

Fiſhes, | 
BRANDLING is a fine Red Worm is ſtreaked 
with Yellow, to be met with in old Dunghills, 
and are as good a Bait for moſt Sorts of Fiſh as any 
uſed; they have a Smell very peculiar to themſelves, 
and when wounded with a Hook, a Yellow Liquid 
ſprings from the Wound, See Wonus, 


: BREAM, 
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The BEAN is a broad flat Fiſh, with a fmall Head 
and a ſharp Snout. When full grown it is ſtately and 
beautiful, thickly ſcaled, has a forked Tail, large eyes, 
and a Mouth-ſmali in proportion to its Body, 

The Fleſh of the Bream is in no great Eſteem, and 
yet makes no bad Diſh, it well cook d. Thoſe who 
would be thought Critics in good-cating, prefer the 
Tail of a Pike, the Head of a'Carp, the Back of a 
Tench, ard the Middle Part of a Bream, 

They breed both in Rivers and Ponds, but delight 

chiefly in the latter; for which Reaſon they are never 
found in ſwift, rapid Streams, but only in ſuch Parts 
of the River as moſt reſemble ſtanding Waters, with 
muddy or clayey Bottoms ; the Mole m Surry, as far 
as Experience reaches, is the beſt ſtocked with this 
Fiſh of any River in England, but in the Thames there 
are ve w. They ſwim in'a Herd as though they 
loved Society, and at leaſt fifty Brace together bavg 
been ſeen at Efher Bridge. 

Gefner tells us he ſaw one that was a Yard long, and 
*wo Feet broad. In 1781, one was caught in the 
Latchford Fifhery in * two Feet long 
and nine Inches broad; another was caught with ang- 
ling in the Merfey, which weighed nine Pounds, 

hey ſpawn in May, and are in the higheſt Seaſon 

in March and April, but eat well in September. The 
Male is ſaid to have two large Melts, and the Female 
two large Bags of Eggs or Spawn; and it has been aſ- 
'ferted that the Bream and Roach will generate together, 
1 a mixed Bread, that never grow to any 
ize, This Fiſh is flow in its growth, but in a Water 
that ſuits its Nature breeds very faſt; in ſome Ponds 


they multiply fo exceedingly, as to overſtock them, to 
the deſtruttion of the other Fiſh thereiu, 
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ey naturally feed upon Slime, "Weeds, and Dirt; 
but will take any Sort of Paſte, the Brood of Bees or 
Walys, Flies under and Cod Baits. But a 
ſhout, well-ſcowered, Marm-werm, or a large. red 
Worrtizwill pro moſt faccehful.; or the Lail of a 
dell worm, or two or three large Brand- 
Ungs. They wilt bite at a Grasshopper under Water. 
This is a very; Ming Bart. 

They bite when there is A Breere of Wind, and re- 
quire a great deal of Ground baiting to keep them to- 
gether. When the Water is rough, your Bait muſt be 

laced within a Foot of the Bottom. The likelieſt 
Þlace to meet with them is in the deepeſt and broadeſt 
Part of a River, early in the Morning, and from Three 
or Four in the Afternoon till Sun-ſet, when the Wea- 
ther is warm, They bite very flow, and the larger they 
are, the ſlower. As ſoon as you have ſtruck one, he 
will immediately make to the Bottom, and ſtay there 
!»me Time; if he ſtays too long, give him a gentle 
1ouch, and he will immediately rite, and give two or 
three ſtrong Tugs; but when once you have turned 
him, he will ſoon yield. ; 

Lhe belt Method of Angling for him is this: Seek a 
ſhallow landy Bottom that leads to a deep Hole; then 
throw into the {ſhallow Part of the Stream four or hve 
landſuls of Marſh-worms cut into Pieces, which Will 
ſoon drive down into the Hole. Uſe a long Rod, and 
1 good Strength, with a line proportionable; a ſmall 

look, and no FWat. The Hook muſt be tied to Silk- 


worm gut, on which-put a cut Shot, ſix Inches from the 
look, and next to that a ſmall Bullet. The Uſe-of the 
2 is to keep the Bullet from ſlipping lower. This 
one, bait your Hook, with a ſhort well-ſcowered . 
Marſb-worm, throw it in the Shallow, and the Stream 
will drive it into the Hole, By this Method you may 
Gatch more in two Hours than you can well carry away. 
- Anothcr. Method often attended with ſucceſs: Seck 
a deep. Hole near the Bank, plumb the Depth over 
Night, and bait it at the ſame Time with Grains well 
ſqueezed, and mixed with Blood. In the Morning 
carly vit the Place again, and take your. Stand out 
C of 


CAD 


of Sight; bait your Hook with a large red Worm, and 
then drop it gently into the Hole, With theſe Pre- 
cautions, you will find Sport. But remember alwa N 
when you have Occaſion to plumb the Depth o 

Place the Night before, to take Notiee at your 8 
whether the Water be riſen 12 Fallon, and make an 


Allowance accordingly. 

You may have very good Spott, if you Sun bait 
with chewed white Bread, an angle with entles, or 
the Brood of Walps, but then you are not to ulc ſo 
long or ſtrong a Rod, or Line, and a ſmaller Hook, 

BROGLING. See Ez Ls. 


Wann or MILLAR THUMB, - by | 


The Bu ne is a ſmall Fiſh of abo fo 1 lor 
five Inches long, ef an odd Shape, no ways p us, 
to the Eye, his Head being large and flat, 'very 14. 
portionable to his Body, and his Mouth Jide 7 
awry, It is a good Bait for Pike, Perch, 
large Trout. "lab ; 

It is found in Brooks and gravelly Nei e 
they lie hid, as a Loach docs, under Stonics, d 5 
like Places. They begin to fpawniih' pri and RT nA 
vinue. ſo to do for ſeveral Months in ON 

They are a ſweet Fiſh, and very "the? 
Taſte, and may be taken with any Bait, my Miiths, 
are ſo large; but they are moſt fond ef a ted — 

BU TT. The Stock of a Rod, which 88 Ti 
compoſed of Hazel, Deal, Aſh; oy! 0 > 

CADIS. See Con-BAir. "An: excel ent Fi 


Trout. TY aus 37 
CADIS FLY. A Jargn. foun-wirigedF} Vun 
from, the Cadis, of a, buff re Its Pat woe =” 
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The Carp grows ſometimes to the Length of, a Yard 
and a halt; and a proportionable Thickneſs; © Tn 1739, 
a pretty large che was caught in the Thames, near 
Hampton-Court, Whach weighed thirteen pounds. Ul- 
loughby affirms that the latgeſt weigh a Pounds. 
The Colour of this-Fiſh, eſpecially when full grown, 
is yellowHh; the'Scvles arcslarge, the. Llead ſhom, and 
like that of Tench; the. Mont h..is. of. middle 
Size; the Lips fut Meſhy, and yellow. It is without 
Teeth, but theres a triangular Bone in the Palate, 
and two other Bones in the Throat, which ſcrve ſor the 
lame Purpoſe. On the upper Lip, near the Corner of | 
the. Month, are two yeHow A pendages, which may 
be called Muſtachios, from their Situation. The Fins 
are large; the Tail is broad, a latfle forked, and of a. 
reddiſh black. The lateral Line is ſtraight, and paſſes 
through the middle of each. Side. ; 25 

It has no Tongue, but in the room thereof Nature 
hay proven a fleſhy Palate, which being taken but of. . 

the Mouth looks like a Tongue, and ſome Perſops 
pretend to he poſitive that it is one. Wr 

Foppe imagine it às only the ſmall Carp that are the 
Breggersy but this is a Miſtake, A Gentleman in 
Cheſtare cleanſed his Most, and ſtored it with large 
Carp, imagining, as the larger Soit did not breed, they 
woul Pun. pe but, in a very ſmall Time, the Moas, 
was all alive with the Carp Spawn, 

; They ſpawn ſeveral Times in a Year, but the prin- . 
cipal are mm May and 4xguft, 'in' which Montlis they. 
arc lean n and conſequently out of Seaſon. 
The Females drop their Spawn as they ſwim along, and 
are generally followed by — or fourteen Males, 
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who impregnate it as it falls, yet a great deal of it pe- 
riſhes. They are ſaid to hve to a great Age, and to 
ſpawn from two Mears old to thirty, 
One Thing obſeryable in a Carp is, that it lives the 
Iongeſt out 4 the Water of any other Fiſh ; and Mr. 
Derham aſſures us, that in Holland they hang them up 
in Cellars, or other cool Places, .in a {mall Net, ful! 
of wet Moſs, with only their Heads out, and feed 
them with white Bread ſoaked in Milk for many Days. 
The Fleſh of the River Carp is much better than 
that of the Pond, and in general it is more or leſs 
; wholeſome, according to the Nature of the Water in 
which they are bred, and conſequently muddy ſtink- 
ing Ponds produce. the worſt Fiſh. It is ſoft, inſipid, 
and not altogether free from Viſcidity. But your cu- 
rious Eaters value it chiefly for the Palate or Tongue, 
as they call it. This Fiſh is in its higheſt Perfection 
during the Months of March and April, being then fat- 
teft, and beſt flavoured. It is remarkable that the Carp 
is fuller of Blood than any Fiſh the Rivers produce, 
2nd the Blood 1s of a richer . Upon this Ac- 
count the Cooks uſe it in the dreſſing; and by ſtewing 
{he Creature in its own Blood, the whole Maſs of its 
Fleſh receives a very luſcious Taſte, 
Ihe River Carp is not fond of a rapid Stream, but 
Aelights in a ftill deep Water, with a marly or clayey 
Bottom, eſpecially if there be green Weeds, which he 
loves exceedingly. 67 4-0 Sa tf 
A Carp exerciſes the Angler's Patience as much as 
any Fiſh, for he is very {ly and wary. They ſeldom 
bite in cold Weather; and in hot, a Man cannot be 
too early or too late ſor them. Yet when they do bite, 
there 1s no Fear of their Hold. | 
Proper Baits are the Red-worm in March, the Ca- 
dew in June, and the Graſshopper in July, Auguſt, and 
September, But a recent Diſcovery has — u green 
Pea to be a Bait inferior to none, if not the beſt of 
all; and that the beſt Method to prepare them for Uſe, 
is by half boiling a ſufficient Quantity, and covering 
them with melted Butter, WM Ai 
In hot Weather, he will take a Lob-worm at Top, 
23 a Trout does a Fly: Or, between the Weeds, 2 « 
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clear Place, fink it without a Float, about eight Inches 
in the Water, with only one large Shot on the Line, 
which is to be lodged on the Leaf of ſome Weed: 
Then retire, keeping your Eye upon the Shot, till you 
| ſee it taken away, with about a Foot of the Line, and 
then you may venture to ſtrike; but keep him tight, 
and clear of the Weeds, Great Numbers of Carp 
have been taken this Way. 

In Ponds, the beſt Method is to throw fix or eight 
Slices of Bread, to be carried with the Wind, and in 
a ſhort Time, it is probable you will ſee many Fiſh 
feeding on it: If not, crumble a little very ſmall, and 
caſt it in where the Slices reſt ; which will be a Means 
to make them find the Pieces at Top. When you have 
ſuffered them to feed on theſe, ſome little Lime, take 
a very long Rod, ſtrong Line, middle-ſized Hook, 
and one Shot fixed juſt above the Hook, and baited 
with about the Size of a large Horle-bean, of the upper 
Cruſt of a raſped French Roll, and you may pick out 
what Size and Quantity you pleale, by dropping your 
Bait before the Jargeſt Fiſh, as he is, feeding on the 
Slices at Top, This is a ſure Means of getting Sport, 
and but little known, | : ' 

As before obſerved, this Fiſh is very cautious, and 
therefore your Float muſt be ſmall, and you muſt be 
ſure io keep out of Sight. And becauſe, when hooked, 
he ſtruggles in a violent Manner, you muſt take Care 
that your Tackle be very good and, ſtrong, otherwiſe 
he will break from you. | 

When you have found a Place which you think a 
likely Harbour for Carp, you ſhould plumb your 
Ground over Night; in order to find the Depth of the 

ater. Likewifs at the ſame Time bait the Place vath. 
mall Bits of congealed Blood, boiled Malt, Wheat, or 
Rye, mixed with Bran, or Chickens Guts cut ſmall, 

The next Morning early, repair to the Place as 
gently as you can, taking Care, as ſaid before, to kee 
out of Sight; when you have a Bite, let the Float fa 
away before you ſtrike, and then do it ſtrongly, and 
the contrary Way to the Motion of the Float, and 
there will be leſs Danger of pulling the Bait out of the 
Fiſh's Mouth, When you — hold of him, if your 

| C 3 Tackle 
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Tackle be o0d, you need n 2 1 for, 
F:1dom 8 . his Ho 147 5 * 


vent him from IRE Tins ong 77 bete 


He cuis it With his Saw-fin, which e et 12 of a, 

When you ange for a Car ue by gk, 

your Landing- t, Whie 

taking him out; otherwiſe «ch the 119 he 1 — fo 

tothe Shallows,” where you may fix your Rod upright 

II the⸗ Ground at proper Diſtance from che R River, 4 

fem both your Hands under che Fiſh; throw it on 
Shore. 

Tf youre deſirous of Angling with a Paſte, 1 . le 
Jowjag 1 is as good as any, Take fine Flour, a Bit of 
erm raw Veal, alittle H. loney, and „„ {ufheia 
cut to keep the Ingredients together, and beat, them 
ina Mortar to a Pafle. Or white Bread mixed Wi 1 5 
Cotton - wool, avs worked 1 into Paſte with fome of. 
Water where you are fiſhing, is not a defpicaþle Baits 
Carp will take red Currants, green Figs, or almoſt any 
dort of Bait. When you hin with a Graſshopper you 
muſt take of its Wings, and let it fink into the, Water 
without Lead or Float. Gentiles, two upon a, Hook, 
throwing in at the ſame Time chew'd white Not wa 
good Method to angle for 5 , elpectaly in a, Conde 

Some farther Particulars re Munz to Carp will be 
found under the Article Fisn-Poxys, —— we 
ſhall only add the Manner how to make 1 Fiſh, as 

a a Diſh as can be ſet before a Prince. | 

Take a Carp, alive if poſſible, ſcour him and- SP 
Fim clean with Salt and Water, but do not ale bim; 
ſhen open him, and put him with his Blood and, N 
into a ſmall Kettle; then take Sweet- arjoram, 1 
wand Parſley, of each an Handful, L Sprig of 115 
mary, and another of Savory, bind chem into two or 
1 three ſmall Bundles, and put them to your Carp, with 
= four or hve Whole Onions, twenty pick led Oxtters 
arid three/Anchovies. Then pour upon you Fil iſh as 
much-C laret Wine as will only cover him, aud 
\ 6ur (Claret well with Salt, Cloves, Mage, % 
Rifids of Oranges and” Lemons; cover tu. Yor 
let it on a Fire till it be Lead 


had 
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uke out the Carp, and lay it with the Broth into the 
Diſh, and pour upon it a Quarter of a Pound of freſh 
Butter mel ed, and beaten with balf a Dozen Spc on- 
fuls of the Broth, the Volks of two or three Eggs, and 
come of the Herbs ſhred: Garniſh your Diſk with 
Lemons, and' fo ferve it 7.8 T od 4 
Since the begining of the preſent Century, a new 
Species of Carp has been introduced into England, 
called the Cruſſian or German Carp. It is a very coarle 
Fiſh of little Eſtimation for the Table, but is of. a beau- 
tiful, golden Colour, and much broader than the com- 
mon Carp. The largeſt generally weigh about a 
Pound; and the Female ſeems to be iſtinguiſhed 
from the Male, by being a paler and more Silvery 
Colour. They thrive in almoſt any Pond, but other 
Fiſh'are ſuppoſed not to like their Sc -iety, 

They are caught with a ſmall Hook, baited with 
Paſte, When hooked, they ſtruggle hard. Ground 
Bait for them with chewed Bread. 
CATERPILLAR or PALMER FLY, or WORM, 
is àa good Bait for a Trout. The Fly is found upon 
Willow Trees, and is beautifully coloured; his Lips wh. 
Mouth are ſome what yellow, his Eyes black, his Fore- 
head purple, his Feet and inder Parts green; his Tail 
biforked and black; the whole Body ſtained with a 
Kind of red Spots, which run along the Neck and 
Shoulder, not unlike a Croſs, and a white Line drawn 
down the Neck to his Tail. Of the Palm Worm, there 
are hve Sorts, viz. the gol , the brown, the black, the 
red, and the grey the fat of which is the beſt See 
Artificial Flies. 3hu . 264) 1 
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The Latin Writers call this Carfio Lacis Benaci, 
C 4 becau.c 
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becauſe they imagined it was only to be met wuh in that 
particular Lake; but it has ſince appezred to be the 
lame Fiſh with our Gilt-Char, which is bred in Minander- 
Meer, in the Couuty of Weſtmoreland, It is proportion+ 
ably broader than a Trout, and the Belly is more pro- 
minent, but its Length, when greateſt, never excceds 
twelve Inches. The Scales are ſmall, the Colour of 
the Back is more lively than in a Trout, and is beauti- 
hed with black Spots; the Belly and Sides beneath the 
lateral Line, are of a bright Silver Colour; the Scull 
is tranſparent, and the Snout blueiſn. It has Teeth in 
the lower Jaw, on the Palate and the Tongue; the 
Swimming-Bladder is extended the whole Length of 
the Back, and the Gall-Bladder is large. 

The Fleſh of the Gilt-Car is red, and is accounted ſo 
very delicious among the Italians, that they ſay it excells 
l other Pond or Sea Fiſh whatever, and they eſteem 
the Nature of it to be ſo wholeſome, that they allow 
{ck Perſons to eat it. 

Winander-Meer is a Lake, according to Camden, ten 
Miles in Length, and in ſome Places exceeding deep 
therefore they are only taken in the Winter-time, when 


they go into the Shallows to ſpawn, 


2. The Rxp CnaR, or TOR CACK. 


The RD Chan is the Umbla Minor of Ceſner and 
other Authors, and is known in Wales by the Name of 
Torgoch, The- Body of this Fiſh is of a longer and more 
lender make than that of a Trout, for one cf about 
eight Inches long was no more than an Inch and an 
half broad. The Back is of a greeniſh olive, ſpotted 
with White. The Belly, about the Breadth of half an 
Inch, is painted with red, in ſome of a more we, 
in others of a paler Colour; and in ſome, eſpecial 
the Female, it is quite white, The Scales are _— 

| an 
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and the lateral Lines ſtraight. The Mouth is wide, the 
Jaws pretty equal, upleſs the lower bea little ſharper and 
mare protuberant than the upper; the lower Pary,of 
the Fins are of a vermilion Dye, The Gills are qua- 
druple, and it has Teeth both in the Jaws and on 
the Tongue ; in the upper Jaw there is a double Row 
of them, The Swimming-Bladder is like that of a 
Trout ; the Liver is.not divided into Lobes; the Gall- 
Bladder is large, the Spleen ſmall and blackiſh, the 
— triangular, and the Eggs of the Spawn large and 
round. 

The Fleſh is more ſoft and tender than that of a 
Trout, and when boiled can ſcarcely be allowed to be 
red. It is in the higheſt Eſteem where known, and in 
ales is accounted the chief Diſh at the Tables of Peo- 
ple of | Faſhion, | 

The chief Place in England where the Char is taken, 
is Winander-Meer ; but in Wal's they are to be had in 
different Places, namely Llanberrit, Llin-Umber, * 
0g, and Bettus, in Carnarvonſhire, and near Caſageddor in 
Merionethſnire. In the laſt- mentioned County they are 
ſmaller than in any of the former, any are taken in 
October; bur in Carnarvonſhire, in one of the Lakes, 
they are caught in November, in another in December, 
3 in the third in January; and when the Fiſhing in 
one ends it begins in another. 

They ſwim together in Shoals, and though they ap- 

ear on the Surface of the Water in the Summertime, 
yet they will not fuffer themſelves to be taken either 
with the Angle or with Nets. Therefore the only Sea- 
ſon for Fiſhing is when they reſort the. ſhallow Parts 
of the Lake, in order to ſpawn. At thele Times the 
Fiſhermen ſet Trammel Nets baited, and leave them 
for whole Days and Nights, into which the Fiſh enter 
of their own accord, 

Some have, doubted whether the Welſh and Engl: 
Fiſh are of the ſame Kind or nat ; but Mr. Ray thinks 
there is no Room to make it a Doubt. e Welſh 
Name Torgoch, fignifigs a red Belly, whichdiſtinguiſhes 
the Red Char properly enough, The Gilt Char is, 
indeed, a quite different Species, and is above twice as 
5 mall 
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ſmali as ute Red. The Belly of che farmeris'o A Bir- 
ver Colour; the Fleſh is rect, and the Back is ſpoued 
with Black : whereas the Belly of the utiher is rcd, the 
Flesh white, and the Sheet onthe: Back: white likewiſe. 
And though ſome-Fiſhermen {ay that the | 
Colour only denotes the Difference off Sex,; and{/wouldt 
_— the Red to be: Maics, and the white Femates; yet 
it is as plain as can be, chat they are of a different 
«gmt Notwithſtanding the Red are ſo large, the 
hite are more valuable, and the Fleſh is more deli- 
cate. Thoſe which are found in ander- Meer ate 
only taken's in the Winter time; as well as thioſein Wales, 
for in Summer they vill get over the Tops of the Nets, 
and; make their Eſcape. Dr. Leigh. a _ that the 
Char is alfo-found in Coning ſton-Mcer, in; Lantaſtira, 
which, from what he Lays of the Size, muſt ho the Red 
Char. 4 N 
CH EESE; Cheeſe made into a Paſte, ils 2 good Pai 
bel and Chub. © See thole Articles. 
::CHERRI ES make 8. Ow Bait for the Trout and the 
Chub: Ve 411012 ary 
220 5 | | 4 E pon 
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© The Cy nu 0 77 a. Paget Make d n a Carp a0. 
His a 1605 rand flatter Head than a Dace. The Back 
4s of an rare Green, like in unripe Olive. 
It is bred in Rivers, and delighits to conceal itſelf in 
Holes, and under the Shade of Trees in "a yay or 
Tandy Bottom, where Cattle come to dang in Fords 
during the hot Weather: N generally ſwim in 
Droves, an "Keep td oe Reſidefice Hike tlie Barbel, 
,lpecially' thete is Plenty of Wood. TR 


grow to 
2 cofiſiderable Size: en uwe een met iin that 
have weighed eight or nine Pounds. Th 
ey 
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hey ſpawon in May, in ſandy or gravelly Placer, 
and di; the very Midſt of the: Stream They are moſt 
in ſcaſon iu tb Spring, (while they are full of Spaun. 
2 dan” — the cooler Months, :@ycllow Paſte 
made of the {trongeſt Chreſe rand:pounded in a Mor- 
tan wit li a little Butterʒ and ſo mach Saffron as being 
beater mali will turn it to a, Demdn Colour, is a ve 
good Bait. Some make'a Paſte for this Seaſon, of Chee 
arid (6-66 97mm He alſo will bite cat a Minnow, as 
well as the Itbut. But take this for a Rule in Chub- 
fiſhing, that in hot Weather he is to be angled for to- 
wards the Mid- water, ornear the Top; and in colder 
Wedther nearer the Bottom. And if you fiſh. for him 
nearthe 'Lop, with a Beetle or Fly, be ture to let your 
Line be very long, and to keep out of Sight. | 
The Spawn of this Fiſh is excellent Meat; and the 
Head cf a large Chevin, the Throat being well waſh- 
ed, is the beſt Part of him. The'Fleſh is white, ſoft, 
and inſipid, and is but in very little Eſteem among 
the Generality. In the Winter Months, and early in 
the Spring, it is accounted beſt ; eſpecially if it be 
bella and that while freſh. The forked B. nes are 
then loſt or turned to a Grille, | 

The Chub is fond of a very large Bait. In the 
Summer at Midwater, five or {ix Cabbage, Nettle, or . 
Catile Dock Grubs, or a Mixture of all or any of the 
above with Flies, are very good Baits. 

He commonly fwims in Mid-water, and ſometimes 
at the Top, and therefore is beſt taken by Dibbing. 
From the Beginning of May to September you may — 
[for him before the Sun riles till Nine, and in June, 
July, and , from Five till Dark, and with the 

white Moth all the Night long; bia in the Winter be 
lies lower, and then you may fiſh for- him at the Bot- 
tom, in the Middle of the Day, with new Cow. or 
Bullock's Brains, which ſome People will chew and 
ſpit i940 the Hole where they faſh; but if you mix 
Hou very {mall in a Cup with a little Water, and 
Ahrow. a.fmall Quantity in at a, Time, baiting your 

Hook with the, ſame, you wil have Sport. . 


1 
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the Spinal Marrow of an Ox, is the very beſt Win- 
tar Bait. 1 11 "pu | l 8 | 

They will, however, take almoſt every Bait, as the 
Brains of a Bullock; Calf, &c. dried, and cut to {mall 
Pieces; all Sorts of Worms, Gentles, the Brood of 
Waſps, Blackberries, Dewberries, new Cheeſe, Graſs- 
hoppers, black Stails with their Bellies ſlit, and all 
Sorts of Paſte. In March and April he is ulually. taken 
with Worms; in May, June and July he will bite at 
any Fly, or at Cherries, or at Zeetles with their Legs 
and Wings cut off, or at the Black Bee. On the Top 
of a {wift Stream, a Graſshopper is a killing Bait. In 
Auguſt, and in the cooler Months, Paſte is uſed. A 
imall Lamprey is no bad Bait for a Chub. 

In Dibbing, the Chub will take a black Ant-Fly, 
ſmall Butterflies with the great Wings cut off, Oak- 
Worms, Aſh-Flies, green Caterpillars, and the Cod- 
Bait ; in ſhort, there 1s ſcarcely any thing comes amiſs 
to him. 

It is but a dead-hearted Fiſh, and when once turn- 
ed yields preſently. But yet you muſt maſter him as 
ſoon as you can, becauſe when he is hooked he does 
not makc to the Middle of the Stream, but to the 
Banks, which may endanger your Tackle. 

When you throw your Bait into the Water they 
fly ſwiftly from it, but return immediately to ſee what 
it is, and. if they like it, they ſwallow it without he- 
ſitation, if you keep yourſelf out of fight. 

This fiſh will afford you good ſport if you do as 
follows. Go to one of their Holes, where, in moſt 
hot Days you may find a number of them floating near 
the top of the Water, Get two or three Graſshoppers 
as you go over the Meadows, and place yourſelf ſe- 
cretly behind a Tree, remaining as — from motion 
as poſſible. Put a Graſshopper upon your Hook, and 
let your Hook hang a Quarter of a Yard ſhort of the 
Water : to which end.you muſt reſt your Rod on 
ſome Bough of a Tree. It is likely the Chub will 
ink down towards the Bottom of the Water at the 
firſt Shadow of your Rod, they being the moſt fearful 
of Fiſhes, and apt to do this if but a Bird flies over 
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them, and makes the — ae on the —— 
But will preſently riſe up to top again, ane 
— cb till 4 Sha low fri —— afreſh: 
When they lie thus upon the top of the Water, fax 
your eye upon the belt Chub you can fingle out, and 
move your Rod gently towards him, Let pou Bait 
fall eahly upon the Water three or four Inches before 
him, and he will infallibly take it, and you will be as 
certain to catch him; for he is one of thoſe leather- 
mouthed Fiſhes, of which a hook ſcarce ever loles its 
hold : But be ſure to give him Play enough, before 
you offer to take him out of the Water. ; 

When a Graſshopper cannot be found, a black 
Snail, with his Belly flit, to ſhew his White, or a 
Piece of ſoft Cheeſe, or any fort of natural Flies, will 
' uſually do as well. 

When you angle for him with a Fly, let it be a very 
large Hackle, and point your Hook with four or five 
large Gentles, or Botts ; caſt your Line, which ought 
to be fourteen or hfteen Yards long, acroſs the Stream, 
and let the current carry it down, as he will take a 
Fly much better a little under Water than at Top. 
When you ſce your Line draw, ſtrike pretty ſmart. 
Your Rod ſhould be fix Yards, and not too ſlender. 

CLAP-BAIT, or Borr, a whitiſh Maggot, always 
to be found under Cow Dung, and is an excellent 
Bait foy Trout, and almoſt all Fiſh will take it, 

The COD- BAIT, Canis-Worm and STtraw- 
Worn, are only different names for the ſame Bait. 
They are found in Pits, Ponds, Brooks, and Ditches, 
and are covered with Huſks of Sticks, Straws, or 
Ruſhes and Stones, Thoſe with Stones or Gravel 
Huſks are peculiar to Brooks; and thoſe with Straw 
and Ruſhes to Ponds, and all the three Sorts may be 
found at one and the {ame tiue. They are very good 
Baits for Trout, Grayling, Carp, Tench, — 
Chub, Roach, Dace, Salmon-ſmelts, and Bleak, The 
green Sort are found in March, the yellow in May, 
and a third Sort in Auguſt. Thoſe covered with Ruſhes | 
are always green, and thoſe with Stone-huſks uſually | 
yellow all the Seaſon. | 


About 
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About a Week; or nine Days in Hap,,Codrbeit Frſb- 
ing comes in Seaſon; which is the, firſt; Bait ta ha 
uſed in a Morning, and may be continued to the Mid- 
dle of the Day. 

It is an excellent Enit till the) Middle of June, 
and is to be uſed with a Hook leaded on the Shank, 
and the Cad-bait drawn; an the Top. of it. It will 
take in deep Watcrsas; well as in Strèams, Io wr 
it up and don about Muy Ine hes or a Foot from 
Boom: this is commo called fink and Ufaw. 
There is another method 3 with Cod-bait, at 
Mid-water, but then ow muſt put a N at the 
Pojut of your, Hook, s „nd vor 2: T 

This Bait is a good, eee d if che Water bei 

clear; and is to be preferred to the Worm atleaſt three 
Degrees to one, becauſe all Sorts of /Poolo Fiſh, and 
even the Eel, are great lovers of it. d H 

The following is a good Method to preſerve your 
Cadis for uſe: When you have eolleed as many of 
the largeſt as you want, put them in a Linen Bag; 
tie. them up, and keep them five or fix days, di ing 
the Bag once a Day in Water, which makes t 
tough, and fit for Ute. 

OCK. A Float is ſaid to cock well, bet i 
ſwims upright in the Water as it ought to l ar 16: 

CON GER. A Sea-Eel, often taken in the Severn 
ncar Glouceſter. 

- CRICKETS, 1, The Housz-CxIc KAT is 2 good 
Bait for Chubs, if you dib with it, or permit it to ſink 
within the Water, 2, The WaTzz-Crnrcket, |! or 
Cxneye x, is an excellent Bait for a Trout in Mans 
and April, or ſometimes in May in ſome Rivers. 

They are found under Stones that lie hollow in the 
Water, and you may Fiſh with them within half a 
Foot or a Foot of the Bottom. Others let their Bait 
drag on the Ground; and ſome good Anglers affirm, 
—_ if vou Dibble wich it in the Streams about Noon, 
on a Sunſhiny Day, two or three Hours, in the Month 
of April, for Trouts, it will prove a killing) Bait, It 
is always to be uſed in a clear Water, is: to be 
e only in very ſtony Rivers, not in thoſe: that 
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The Dace is not unlike a Chub, but proportionably 
tefs ; his Body is more white and flatter, and his Tail 
more forked. Ile is not ſo broad as a Roach, and is 
a Leathcer-mouthed Fiſh. | «- 

He breeds almoſt in all Rivers, and generally lies 
near the Top of the Water in Summer. He is a ver 
ſwift and lively Fiſh, and ſwims ſwiftly like a Dart, 
from whence probably he derives his Name. | 
: The Fleſh of the Dace is ſweet, ſoft, and of good 
Nouriſhment, but is in no great Eſteem, If feothed' 
and broiled ſoon after it is taken, it then eats beſt- 
They ſpaun in February and March, and are ft to 
eat in April and May; but their higheſt Seaſon is from 
September to the latter End of February, n 

They delight in gravelly and ads Bottom, and in 
the deepeſt Part of the River under the Shade of 
Trees, or Dock leaves. {227 10 
They are a very: ſimple Fiſh, and will oſten bite 
when you' leaſt deſite it. However, their darling 
Bait is a Gentle at the Bottom, and a tmall Fly at the 
Top. In the Summer-Months an Ant-Fly is beſt 
They wilb like wiſe take any Paſte as well as all Sorti 
of ſmall Woi ms. 22. 0 20 0 f 
Ange for him with” à very ſlender rod, a line of 
ſingle Hairs from Top to the Hook, which is to be a 
very ſmall one; one ſmall Shot, a Float made of two 
Sea-gutll Quills, cut within about Half an Inchof the 
Feather, and thruft” one of the open Ends Inte che 
viher;' and then Whipped faſt with tine waxed = 
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This makes the very beſt Float, and is drawn under 
the Water without Danger of pricking * the Fiſh. 
When you are fo provided, get fome white Bread, 
and having chewed it, throw it into the Water in {malt 
Pieces; then bait with Gentles, you will have good 
Sport, Or you may fiſh with boiled Malt, and bait 
with Grains, and you will frequently catch Chub, 
Bream, and many other Sorts of Fiſh. ' He will hke- 
wiſe take all Sorts of Flies very well. If you point 
your Hook with one Gentle in the Spring, he takes 
an Earth- bob readily. | 
If you angle where two  Mill-Streams are going at 
one and the ſame Time, let it be in the Eddy between 
the two Streams: Firſt make uſe of your Plummer, 
and if the Water be deep, you muſt angle ſo as to 
| the Bottom, and perhaps you will find but little 
ort, But if it proves to be ſhallow, that is, a- 
bout the Depth of two Feet, or not exceeding three, 
then bait your Hook with three large Gentles ; uſe a 
Cork-Float, which ought not to be a Foot and a half 
from the Hook, and have a quick Eye to ſtrike at the 
very firſt Bite; for if there be any large Dace- in the 
Mill-Pool, they will reſort to the Eddy between the 
two Streams, 2 3 
DIBBING, See AncLinc, | 
DOCK-WORM. This Worm is found by pluck- 
ing up the Plants, and waſhing their Roots from the 
Earth. In their Fibres are little Caſes of a red or yel- 
low Colour; which, upon being opened with a Pin, 
will diſcover the Worm. - They are kept in Bran, like 
the Gentle, It is.a good Bait for the Bream, Gray— 
ling, or Trout, and Perch particularly, | 
RABLING, is a Method to Catch Barbels, Take 
a ſtrong Line of fix Yards, which, before you faſten 
it to your Rod, muſt be put through a Piece of Lead 
that if the Fiſh bite, it may ſlip to and fro, and that 
the Water may ſomething move it on the Ground; 
bait it with a pretty large Lob-Worm well ſcoured, 
and ſo by its Motion the Barbel will be enticed into 
Danger without Suſpicion, The beſt Places are in 
running 


ruuning Water near Piles, or under wooden Bridges. 
ſupporied with Oaks floated and ſlimy. 1 
BRAG. A Piece of Iron, with four Hooks, placed 
Back to Back, to which a Line is faſtened ; uſeful to 
the. Angler, only to ſave an intangled Line, or when 
it Uipsoff his Rod. | 

DRAGON-FLY is a good Bait for Salmon, His 
Head is almoſt all Eyes; he has four Wings full of 
ſinal} Veins, * clear and tranſparent, tinged of a 
copper Colour; his Body is of various Colours, and 
about two Inches and a Half in Length. 

DUB. Io Dub is to make an Artificial Fly, 

DUBBING is the Materials of which the Body of 
an artificial Fly is made, The beſt is from Spaniels 
Hair, Hogs-Down dyed all Colours, a Weſt India 
Squirrel, Bears and Camels Hair, the Kerle of an 
Oſtrich, Peacock, or Wing Feather of a Turkey. The 
Skin of the Belly of an Vrehin, or Hedgeehog, has 
very good Dubbing upon it. 

EARTH-BOB, or WHITE GRUB, is a Warm 
with a red Head, about as big as two Maggots, See 
them more particularly deſcribed under the Article 
Worms. 

EARWIG is a good Bait for Salmon-Smelt ; they 
are caught by laying a White Linen Cloth, or any 
thing that is 3 on a Garden Hedge; and are 
proper for Float-Angling. 


The Ez1 I ſhall put amongi the Freſh Water Fiſh 
as it has been cuſtomary to do ſo, but by the following 
Obſervations it will appear to have its Origin in 
Sea Water, | oy 

e 
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The Eel has a long ſmooth Body, moiſtened all 
over with a viſcous Liquor, which renders it very 
and Sn He feeds upon Earth-Worms, ſmall Fi 

Snails. E ny 


With regard to the Generation of Eels, Authors 
are divided in their opinions; for Ariftatle aſſures us, 
that he could find no difference of Sexes. Pliny 
affirms, that, though there arc neither Male nor Fe- 
male, they will rub themſelves agaiuſt Rocks and 
Stones, and by that Means detach Particles or Scales 
from their Bodies, that quicken by Degrees, and af- 
terwards become ſmall Eels. Some maintain that 
the 725875 and at the ſame Inſtant they ſhed a kind 
of Viſcolity, which, being retained in the Mud, gives 
Birth to a great Number of the fame Animals, 

* Rondeletius informs us, that he has ſeen Eels cling, 
„ and he thinks they cannot want the Parts 
f Generation, ſince, at the lower part of the body 
there is a Vulva in the Female, and Semen in the 
Male; but then theſe Parts are ſo covered with Fat, as 
well as the Spawn, that they do nor appear. 5 


* 


Boecler, and other Moderns, think that they Kier 
cced from Eggs; for though they are brought forth, 
alive, and on that acceunt may be faid to be vivipa- 
rous, yet it does not follow from thence that they, 
may not be produced from Eggs in their Bodies. 

| e Chefhir: Fiſhermen confidently affirm, thay 
in Zanuary, where the Merſcy joins the ſea, they have 
ſeen” Eels linked together in the Act of Copulation: 
and that, on cutting open the Bellies of large Eels 
they have found pefelt little Elvers, or Eels, bete 
the Bigneſs of a ſmall Needle, which 151 ared 0 
lively, and were incloſed in a Skin like a> Bl er, 
Which ſtuck to the Back-bone of the Fiffr. Theſe 
are ſuppoſed to be the Eel-hrood, which in the Spring 
Months ſwim on the Sides of the ſaid River as hi f. 
as Warburton, where the par People catch them in 
Scoops, in order to ſtore iſh-ponds, or ſometimes to, 
ſeald, and make Eel- yes With. Nay, ſo great Plenty: 
is there near Northwich-that the Farmers catch them, in” 
order to feed Pigs with. | | Th 
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The Tine to find them with moſt Certainty ie, 
When the River is clear, at which Time they come up 
with the Tide, and may be pulled out; by dipping in 
i {mall Sieve, a great Number may be caught. 
When the Rain falls about Michgehmas. and raifes 
the Fiſh-ponds and other Pieces of Water, Eek u- 
tempt their Eſeape, and will get, of, though their 
Boches be but half covered with, water; and in general 
che large ones, eſpecially the Females, make for the 
Sea; whence tis coubtful whether they return; for a 
Merchant of my Acquaintance has often ſeen. Eels 
called Congers, when at Sea; and once in a Cave in 
Milford Hauen killed one with difficulty that meaſured 
ſeven Feet, and made good Food for his Ship's Crew, 
Eels ſometimes grow to a very conſiderable Size in 
Ponds. , In the 7 5 1750, one was taken out of a 
Gentleman's Fiſh-pand in Lancaſhire, which weighed 
fix Pounds. Upon being opened, a half digeſted Eel 
of about 'a Pound Weight, was found in its Stomach, 
And in ſome Rivers in Cheſhire they are ſo numerous, 
that Cow Weight has been caught in one Night by 
Door-Nets., 
were are four Sorts of Eels; the Silver Eel, the. 
Greeniſh'or Grig-Eel, the, Red-fin'd Eel, and the 
Blackiſh Eel This laſt has a broader, flatter, and a. 
larger Head than the reſt, and is counted the worſt, 
32 whether theſe Diſtindtions are eſſential or acci- 
ental, wilt admit of a Doubt. In the Thames the 
Fiſhermen give them particular Names; but the moſt, 
uſual are, the Silver-Eel, and the Grig : This laſt 1s. 
ae than the other Sort, and of a, 
„ WEE" 14? 
© Though Fets love to Turk; and hide themſelves in 
the Mud, during cold Weather, yet they are averſe, 
to muddy Water, becauſe they are liable to be ſuffo- 
cated by it. They are caught in Nets in the Time ot; 
a Flood, at Mill Dams, and ſuch-like Places. 
In the Day-time they ſkulk among Weeds, under 
9925 or the Ropts of Trees, or hong OE Planks, 
ales, os Boards of Weins, Bridges, or Mus. 
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The proper Baits for an Fel are ſmall Gudgeons, 
Roach, Dare, or Bleak, They are likewiſe fond 
of Lampreys, Lob-Worms, ſmall Frogs, raw Fleſh, 
ſalted Beef, and the Guts of Fouls. 

The beſt Time to angle for them 1s on a rainy or 
gloomy Day, eſpecially after Thunder. Your Rod 
muſt be ſtrong, your Line the ſame as for Trowling, 
with an armed IIook, and your Bait mull lay ledger, 

Some catch Eels with Spears, one of which (a Cord 
having been firft faſtened through a. Hole bored at the 
Top) being darted into the Mud, in the Middle or 
deepeſt Part of a Pond, where they lie in hot Wea- 
ther, it will ſo diſturb them, that they will ſwim to 
the Sides, where the Eel will again ſtrike into the 
Mud, which will make a Circle in the Water, and 

uide the Fiſherman where to ſtrike with another 
Spear; by which Means he may catch many Fiſh, 

Another Way to take Ecls is by laying baited 
Night-Hooks, which are to be faſtened to a Tree, or 
the Bank, in ſuch a Manner that they may not be 
drawn away by the Eels: Or a String may be thrown 
acrols the Stream, with ſeveral Hooks faſtened to it. 
The Line muſt be tied to a large Plummet of Lead or 
Stone, which mult be thrown into the Water with the 
Line, in ſome remarkable Place, ſo that it may be 
found readily in the Morning, and taken up;,wuth a 
Drag-hook, or otherwiſe, 4 | * 

SN1GGLING or BROGGLING for Eels is another re- 
markable Method of taking them, and is only 9 be 

actiſed on a warm Day when the Waters are low, 

his requires a ſtrong Line of Silk, and a ſmall Hock 
baited with a Lob- Worm. Put the Line into the Cleft 
of a Stick, about a Foot aud a half from the Bait, 
and then thruſt it into ſuch Holes and Places before, 


mentioned where he is ſuppoled to lurk ; and if there 


be one, it is great Odds but he takes your Bait, Some 
ut that Part of the Line. next the Hook into the 
left; but however that be, it muſt be fo contrived 
that the Line may be diſengaged. from the Stick, 
without checking the Eel when he takes the Bait, 
When he has {ſwallowed it, he is not to be drawn out 
| haſtily, 
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haſtily, but after he is pretty well tired with pulling, 


and then you may make him more ſecure, 

When you broggle under a Bridge with a Boat, 
take care it does not ſtrike again? the Bridge, nor 
diſturb the Water; either of which will drive them 
into their Holes, fo far, that they will ſcarcely ever 
bite. The beſt and largeſt Eels are caught in the 
Merſey by this Method. 

Another Manner of Sniggling, which I have ſeen, 
is this: Take an ordinary ſized Needle, whip it onl 
about the middle Part, to three Inches of the Rrongett 
fine Twine, waxed, and faſtened above to ſeveral 
Yards of Whip-cord, or Pack-thread; thruſt the End 
of your Needle into the Head-end of a Lob-worm, 
and draw him on (whichwith Care you may ealily do, 
the Needle being ſtraight) till you have got it up to 
the Middle of the Worm; then, in the End of a ſmall 
long Stick, which you may fix in a Joint or more of 
your Rod, let there be ſtuck another Needle, faſtened 
well from ſlipping out, with about half an Inch of 
the Point appearing, Put this alſo into the Head of 
the baited Worm, and holding the whole Length of 
the Cord in your Hand, together with the Stick, thruſt 
your Worm between the Cleft of any Clods or Piles 
in ſhallow Water, till you have loſt Sight of it; then 
loſthy draw your Stick away, laying it aſide, keeping 
the Line ſtill in your Hand, till you perceive it to 
draw, and, after ſome Time, ſtrike, as has been directed. 
The Needle, which before this, lay buried ftrait in the 
Worm, will, by your Suoke, be pulled quite croſs 
the Throat of the Eel, and hold him faſt.” When he 
is landed, you may, by ſqueezing one of the Points 
through his Skin; draw that and the whole Line after 
it, without the Inconvenience and Trouble that is 
found in diſlodging a Heok. Before you ſtrike, give 
your Line a gentle Pull, which will make the Eel to 
ſhut his Mouth, and prevent your Needle flipping 
out, * apt to do, if you ſtrike before he has 
gor ged. 1 a 
Jo bob for Eels, you muſt provide a large Quan- 
ty of well-icoured worms, and then with a long 
| Needle 
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Needle paſs a Thread through them, from tail to bead. 
until you have ſtrung about a pound. Tie bath ends 
of the Thread together, and then make them up into 
about a dozen or twenty Links. The common way 
is to wrap them, about a dozen Times round the 
Hand, and then tying them all togethex id one Place, 
makes the Links very readily, This ubne, faſten 
them all to a ſmall Cord, or Part of a Trowlingaline, 
about four Vards in Length. Above the Worms 
there ſhould. be a ſmall Loop to fix the Worms to, 
and for à Lead Plummet. to reſt on. The Flummet 
ſhould weigh about half a Pound, or from. that to a 
Pound, according to the Stream, the ſmaller the Line 
the leſs the Plummet; it ſhould be made in the 

of a Pyramid, with a Hole through the Middle for 
the Line to paſs through; the broad Part of the 
Hummet, or the Baſe of the Pyramid, mould be to- 
wards the Worms, becauſe that will keep it more ſtea- 
dy. When you have put your Plummet on 1 
Line, you mult faſten it to a ſtrong, ſtiff, taper Folę, 


of about three Yards long, and then the Apparatus 3s; 
' 41}! 45 4 11 5 bs — 


finiſhed. 
Water, or in the Deeps or Sides of Stre 


Being thus prepared, you muſt. ings inp 
and 


you vill ſoon find the Eels tug ſtrongly and eagerly at 


your Bait, When you have a Bite, draw. they 
up towards the Top of the Water, and then 


ent 


1 
fei 
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hoiſt hem on the Shore, ot into your Boat zi hy this 
Means you may take up three or four at a Time. 


Sometimes when Ihave been angling 
1 have thrown a long line into a likely lace, 
ſeveral Eel-hooks on at, placed, about a Yard an 


for other Fiſh, 


| : Tard 2 
Half aſunder, and à heavy Lead to ſink it. The 


1 were oa with eng inet and ſmall Fiſh,” 
1ave not only caught Eels by this method, hut all 


* 
1 


1 ie lei 211! 
Some, neat Eels Haunts, fink a Bundle df. Hay 
looſely bound, ſtuffed with 'Fowfs Guts, and Liver 


cut in long Shreds, ever Night, and coming car 

the-ne&t' Morning} drawin xt y by 2 

lſaſtened to the Bank, fng large Eels bedded 8 
— x or 


þ 


it up haſtily by the rope, 
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ſor he Sake of the Prey. This may be done with a 
Pumdle of Bruſh- wood, out of which, upon pulling 
ups ar cannot ſo eaſily get. IPD, 


400 EEL- POUT, or BURBOT, 


The Er 1044 has a ſmooth, ok, lippery Body 
like an Eel, eſpecially the Belly, It has either no 
Scales, or they are exceeding ſmall. The Colour is 
Mackith, reſembling that _ p a Tench, The Head is 
a little flattiſh, and both the Jaws are well furniſhed 
with ſmall Teeth. On the lower Jaw grows a Barb of 
about half an Inch long, and likewiſe a ſhort Pair 
between the Noſtrils and the Snout; the Tail termi- 
nates in a circular Figuie, 

This Fiſh is met with chieſly in the Trent though 
there are fome in the Severn. Thox ſpaun in De- 
cember, and axe fo fruitſul, that one Roe contains no 
pn than ne hundred and twenty thouſand Eggs.. 

acts of Reſort are the ſame. as the Eels, if 
wk e xeach of the Tide; and the beſt Time to 
take 1 after a Storm of Thunder and Light- 
ning with\heavy Rain. 

The beſt, Bait for him is a ſmall Gudgeon, Roach, 
or Bie ; Phe Hook ſhould be armed on account of 
his ſharp Teeth, and becauſe he is a vigorous ſtrong 
Fiſk, and ſtruggles hard for Life. 

His Fleſh is good and ſweet, and greatly eſteemed. 
His uſual Size is from fourtgen to twenty Inches, 


, EGGS of Sr10zns, agood Ban for Roach, ace, 
7 7 Sowa 


EYES of Fisu are an excelent Bait for moſt Sorts | 
of Fim. a 
FERN.- FLV. 
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FERN-FLY. This is a four-winged Fly, his Body 
very flender, and of an Orange Colour. It is found 
among . Fern, from the middle of June till about the 
Middle of July, and is a good Bait for Trout and 
Chub. Sz ARTIFICIAL FLiEs, 

FISH, how to bring them together. Get the Blood 
of an Ox, a Goat, and a Sheep, with Dung of the 
ſame Creatures, taken out of the ſmall Guts, with 
Thyme, Origanum, Penny-Royal; Savory, Elder, 
Garlick, Lees of ſweet Wine, of each alike; the Fat or 
Marrow of the ſame Creatures a ſufficient Quantity ; 
beat all theſe that they may mix together: Make the 
whole into Lumps, and caſt them into Fiſh-Ponds, or 
where Fiſh are, an Hour before you propoſe to catch 
them, at which Time caſt your Nets upon or around 
them. 

Fiſh have many Enemies, which make them cau- 
tious and wild, but if protected and fed, will, like 
Ducks, be brought to their food. 

The Enemies which the finny Tribe meet with are 
thus enumerated by one of our Poets : 


A thouſand Foes the finny People chace ; 
Nor are they fafe from their own fingred Race : 
- The Pix E, fell Tyrant of the liquid Plain, 
With rav'nous Waſte devours his Fellow Train: 
Yet,” howfoe'er with raging Famine pin'd, 
Ie TexCH he ſpares, a ſalutary Kind, 
Hence tov the PEARCH, a like voracious Brood, 
- Forbears to make this gen rous Race his Food : 
Tho on the common Drove no Bound he finds, 
But "Hr unmeaſur'd Waſte o'er all the Kinds. 
Nor tefs the greedy Tx OU and | a EzL 
Inceſſant Woes, and dire Deftruflion deal. 
The lurking WATER-RAxr in Caverns preys, 
And in the Weeds the wily Orr EA flays : 
The ghafily NE wr in muddy Streams annoys, 
' And in fer-ft Floods the felly S x Ax R 77 £2 
Toaps for the warming Fry forſake the 948] 
And croaking Fx o es devour the tender Spawn ; N 
Nat her 
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Neher the. Habitants of Land nor Air, 
Sy fure their Doom] the fiſhy Numbers ſpare? 
The Swax, fair Regent Fi the Silver Tide, 
Their Ranks deſtroys, and ſpreads their Rum wide: 
The Dee « her Offepring io the River leads, 
Aud on the deflin'd Fry inſatiate feeds 2 
On faal Wings tu poungug BITTENN fart, 
And vat her Prey from the defencelefs Shores? 
The watchful HALCY ARS to the Reeds repair, 
Aud from their Haunts the fealy Captive bear > | f 
Slarp HANS and Corm'raAnTs too Chew Tribes 
= oþpprefs, 
A ty, Race, peculiar in Diftreſs : 
Nor can the Muſe enumerate their Foes, 
Such is their Fate, fo various are their Waes. 


FISH-PONDS, In making of them, a . 
Regard ought to be had to the Choice of a fit Place, 
and proper Soil, It is now generally agreed that 
healthy WOES inclinable to mooriſh, and full of 
Springs, is the beſt, Let the Situation, if poſſible, be 
at the Bottom or Side of a Hill, that any ſudden 
Shower or continual Rain may waſh down Worms, 
Inſeets, and other Things fit Gt the Nouriſhment of 
the Fiſh, This likewiſc will be a Means of filling and 
reſre{ting the Pond, if it has not the Advantage of a 
Brook or Rivulct. Moreover it has bcen obſerved, 
that thoſe Ponds, which have been ſo ſituated as to re- 
ceive the Stale and Dung of Horles, have þred the 
largeſt and fatteſt Fiſh, _ 

The Head of the Pond ſhould be at the loweſt Part 
of the Ground, and the Trench of the Flood-gate 
or Sluice ſhould have a pretty ſwift Fall, that the 
Water may not be too long in running out when it is 
to be emptied. 

It more Ponds than one are to be made at a Time, it 
will be moſt beautiful and advantageous to have them 

laced one above another, induch a Manner that the 
— of one may be next to the Point or Tail of the 
other. 5 
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If the Pond carry ſix Foot of Water, it is ſufficient; 
but yet it ſhould be eight Foot deep, that there may be 
room enough to receive the Rains and Freſhes that 
may fall into it, In {ome Places there ſhould be Shoals 
for the Fiſh to ſpawn upon, and ſun themſelves in ; 
as likewiſe Holes, hollow Banks, and Roots of Trecs, 
to ſerve for retiring-places. Some caſt in Bevins in 
the moſt ſandy Places, not far from the Sides, which 
ſerve not only for the Fiſh to ſpawn” upon, but are a 
Defence for the young Fry againſt ſuch Vermin as 
would devour them. Trees ſhould not be planted ſo 
near the Pond as to incommode it by the Falling of 
dead Leaves, becaule they ſpoil the Water, and ren- 
der it diſagreeable to the Fiſh, 

In ſtocking the Pond, if the Fiſh. are deſigned only 
for Store, they ſhould be all of one Sex, that 1s, either 
. Milters or Spawners ; by this Means Carp will be- 
come larggand excceding fat in a ſhort Time, 

In ſtocking the Pond for Breeding, two or three Male 
ſhould be put in, to one Female. The beſt Carp for 
breeding are thoſe from five to ſeven Years old, and 
ſuch as appear to be in good Health, and free from 
Blemiſh. The larger the ſize of the Fiſh, the larger 
will their Protluce be. 
Ihe moſt uſeful Fiſh which Ponds are ſtocked with, 
are Carp, Tench, Bream, and Pike, Of thele, Carp and 
Tench agree well enough together, but my other Fiſh 
will devour their Spawn, The Pike admits of no 
Companion but the Perch, and he is not always ſafe, if 
not very large, However, it is uſual to put Roach, 
Dace, Bream, Chub, Gudgeon, and Minnows into 
the ſame Pond with him, that he may have wherewithal 
to ſatisfy his voracious Nature, aa grow fat the ſoon- 
er. Likewile Care ſhould be taken, that all the Pike 
which are put in the ſame Pond ſhould be nearly of a 
Size, becauſe a Pike of thirty Inches will devour an- 
other of fifteen. Some grow more in Length, others ir 
Thickneſs, which latter Sort are the firmeſt Fiſhes, 
For alean, ſlender Pike, though he ſeems to advance 
Length, is commonly in a decaying Condition, by rc. 
ſon of ſome outward Wound from the Otter, or tho!. 
9¹ 
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of his own Kind that are ſtronger, or [rom an inward 
Prick by the Haok, or ſome other Cafualty; yet, even 
in this Condition, he will be as hungry and as greedy 
as ever, | 

It is obſerved by ſome, that Tench and Eels delight 
in thoſe Ponds chiefly whoſe Bottoms are full of Mud; 
whereas the Carp likes a ſound gravelly Bottom, where 
Graſs grows on the Sides of the Pond, fgr in the hot 
Months, if the Water happens to riſe, they will feed 
upon it, 

1 make a ſquare Hole in the Middle of their 
Ponds, three Feet deep, and cover it with à Sort of 
Door ſupported at the Corners by four ſtrong Stakes 
driven into the Ground, This provides the Fiſh both 
with a Place of Shelter and Retreat, and likewiſe pre- 
ſerves the Ponds fro n being robbed, for the Doors and 
Stakes would tear the Nets of Poachers. 

In the Winter Seaſon, when there happens to be a 
hard Froſt, it will be neceſſary from Time to Time to 
break Holes in the Ice, in order to give the Fiſh Air, 
otherwiſe they will all die, for they cannot live with- 
out freſh Air, | 

Fiſh-ponds ſhould generally be drawn every three 
or Ns, and the Fiſh ſorted, If it is a breeding 
Pond, good ſized Fiſh ſhould be taken out to ſtore 
other Ponds with: and in feeding Ponds, all the Fiſh 
ſhould be kept as nearly as may be of a Size; for the 
larger and the ſinaller never all thrive well together. 
When this is done, the Ponds ſhould likewiſe be 
cleaned, which is attended with no Expence but what 
the Manure acquired by it is equivalent to. | 

If Convenience admits of it, there ought to be three 
Fonds er Carp, viz. the ſpawning Pond, the Nurſery, 
and the alu Pond. And” Care ſhould be taken tliat 
then Fiſh are removed into the Nurſery in March 

bell $e 


or 4/7: on a fine calm Day. The along for 
{x 1:1» the Main Pond are Spring or Autumn, Care 
ſhow  ewile be taken either to kill or drive away 


ine E- ics of Fiſh, and Devourers of their Spawn; 
gh > ricrons, Cormorants, Sea-Gulls, Kings-Fiſhers, 
Vo -Coots, Bitzerns, Wild-Ducks, Water-Rats, 
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and Otters, if they frequent the Ponds; likewiſe tame 
Ducks are great Devourers of Spawn, and the young 
Fry of Fiſh, and therefore ſhould not be permitted to 
do Miſchief. | 

It is ſurpriſing, that, conſidering the Benefibwhich 
may accrue from making Ponds and keeping of Fiſh, 
it is not more generally put in Practite. - For beſides 
furniſhing the Table, and railing Money, the Land 
would be vaſtly improved, and be worth more this 
Way than any other whatſoever. Suppoſe a Meadow 
to be worth forty Shillings an Acre ; four Acres, con- 
verted into a Pond, will return every Yeara thouſand 
fed Carp, from the leaſt Size to fourteen or! fifteen 
Inches long, beſide Pike, Pearch, Tench, and other Fiſh. 
Ihe Carp alone may be reckoned to bring, one with 
another, Six-pence, Nine-pence, and perhaps Iwelve— 
pencea-piece, - amounting at the lowelt Rate to twenty 
five Founds, and at the higheſt to fifty, which would 
be a very conſiderable, as well as a uſeful Improve- 
ment. 

FISHES FOOD. The beſt Food to render Pike 
extremely fat, is Eels, and without them it is not to 
be done in any reaſonable Time. | 5 10 

The beſt Feeding-Place, for all Sorts of Fiſh, is a 
Shoal-Place, near the Side, of about Halt a Yard deep, 
and this will be a Means to keep the deeper Parts 
ſweet and clean. Beſides, whatever is thrown into 
the Water, will be more readily picked up by the Fiſh, 
and nothing will be loſt cin 

Any Sort of Grain boiled is proper Food for Fiſh, 
eſpecially Peaſe and Malt coarle ground. Alto the 
Grains after Brewing, while freſh and {weet, are very 
proper. But one Buſhel of Malt will go as far as two 
2 | : 

Raſpins and Chippins of Bread, or almoſt any 
Scraps from the Table, placed under a Caſk of ſtrong 
'Beer or Ale, in ſucha — that the Droppings of 
the Liquor may fall among them, is excellent Food 
for Carp, Two Quarts of this is ſufficient for thirty, 
ad 3: they are fed Morning and Evening, it will be 
bocter than once a Day.only, * 

- From 
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From October to March, thirty or forty ous in one 
%ew-Pond may be kept well enough without Feeding ; 
but from March to October they muſt be fed as con- 
ſtantly as Fowls in a Coop, and they will turn to as 
cood an Account : Andit muſt bealways remembered, 
that Conſtancy and Regularity, in the ſerving ot Fiſh, 
will conduce very much to their Feeding and Thriv- 
ing. ä | 
it has been obſerved by ſome, that Pike in all 
Streams, and Carp in hungry ſpringing Waters, if fed 
at ſtated Times, will riſe up and take their Meat almoſt 
from the Hand. | 

There are Inſtances of Fiſh gathering together tobe 
ſed at the Sound of a Bell, and other Knds of Noiſes, 
even though the Perſon himſelf keeps out of Sight; 
which is a demonſtrable Proof that Fiſhes hear, as al- 
ready oblerved. It mult be acknowledged, that ſome 
very learned Men formerly have doubted whether 
Fiſh have this Faculty or not; but the Abbe le Plucke 
feems to intimate that it is now not ſo much as 

ueſtioned, 

Beſides the Food already mentioned, there is one 
Sort which may be called accidental, and that is when 
Pools or Ponds happen to receive the Waſh of large 
Commons, where Flocks. of Sheep uſually feed ; 
for the Water, being enriched by the Dung, will 
maintain a much greater Number of Carp than other - 
wiſe it could do, For the ſame Reaſon, it is an Ad- 
vantage for Cattle to ſtand in the Water in hot 
Weather, and dung in it, for it nouriſhes the Fiſh very 
much, 

Some feed Carp and Tench with the ſhort Mow- 
ings of Graſs, Bullocks and Sheeps Blood, an! 
Chickens Guts, which will help the Growth of.th: 
Fiſh, and fatten them likewiſe. But then Care ſhoul 
betaken to ſupply them with nolarger Quantities than 
they can diſpenſe with, otherwiſe they will rot and 
putriſy, thereby making the Water unwholefome, and 
greatly endanger the Fiſh. 

FLAG-WORM. Found from the Flags, as the 

D 3 Doc k- 
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Dock-Worm is from the Docks. See Docr-Wor, 
It is a good Bait for Tench, Bream, and Carp. 
FLATTER-DOCKS oft grow in Pits, and are a 


Shelter for the Fiſh, but oft are an Obſtruttion to the 


— 


drawing of Pits with Nets; in ſuch Caſe, the beſt way 
ta remove them is by fixing a Scythe to a long Pole, 
and mowing the Docks near their Root. | 

FLAW. A gouty Part in an Hair, which will make 
it break in that Place, 

FLIES ARTIFICIAL, To make the uſeful arti- 
hcial Flies, you furniſh yourſelf with a Pocket Caſe 
that has many Partitions in it capable of holding the 
following Materials: Feirs Hair of divers Colours: 
as gre dun, Lght, and dark-colourcd, bright brown, 
and that which ſhines: Alſo Camels Hair, dark, 
light, and of a Colour between both: Badgers Hair, 
or Fur: Spaniels Hair, from behind the Ear, light, 
and dark brown, blackiſn, and black: Hogs Down, 
which may be had, about Chriſimas, ct Butchers, or 
rather of thoſe that make Brawn ; it ſhould be plucked 
irom under the Throat, and other ſoſt Places of the 
Hog, and muſt be of the following. Colours, viz. 
black, red, whitiſh, and ſandy ; and for other Co- 


Joors, you mey get them died at a Dyer's; Seals Fur 


3s to be had at the Trunk-makers ; get this alſo dyed 
of the Colours of Cows and Calves Hair, in all the 
different ſhades, from the light to the darkeſt brown; 
you will then never need Cows or Calves Hair; both 


Which are harſh, and will not work kindly, nor lie 
handſomely: Get alſo Mohairs, black, blue, purple, 
White, and violet: Camblets, both Hair and Wor- 


ſed, blue, yellow, _dun, light, and dark-brown, red, 


ei, purple, black, horle-fleſh, pink, and orapge 


Colours, Some recommend the Hair of abortive 
Colts and Calves; and particularly the Hair out of a 


plaſtered Wall; but Seals Fur dyed, as above, is 


much better; but obſerve that the Hog's Wool is beſt 


for large, and the Seals Fur for ſmall Flies. 


* 


2 


and lay it by. 


4 Piece of an old Turkey pet will furniſh ex- 
eellent Dubbing : Untwiſt the Yarn, and pick. aut 
the Wool, carefully ſeparating the different Colours, 


Get 
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Get alſo Furs of the following Animals, viz. the 
Squirrel, particularly from his Tail; Fox-Cub, from 
the Tail where it is downy, and of an Aſh-Colour ; 
an old Fox, an old Otter, Otter-Cub, Badger, Fuli- 
mart, or Filmert; a Hare, from'tbe Neck, where it 
is of the Colour of withered Fern; and above all, 
the yellow Fur of the Marten, from off the Gills or 
Spots under the Jaws. All theſe, and almoſt every 
other Kind of Fur, are eaſily got at the Furriers. 

Hackles are a very important Article in Fly- 
making: They are the * nder Feathers that hang 
ſrom the Head of a Cock down his Neck; there may 
alſo be fine ones got from near his Tail; be careful 
that they are not too rank, which they are when the 
Fibres are more than Half an Inch long; and for 
ſome Purpoſes theſe are much too big: Be provided 
with theſe of the following Colours, viz. red, dun, 
yellowiſh, white, and perfect black; and whenever 
you meet, alive or dead, with a Cock of the Game- 
breed, whoſe Hackle is of a ſtrong brown-red, never 
fail to buy him : but obſerve that the Feathers of a 
Cock-Chicken, be they ever fo fine for Shape and 
Colour, are good for very little; for they are too 
dowvny and weak to ſtand ere after they are once 
wet., | | | 
Feathers are abſolutely neceſſary for the Wings, and 
other Parts of Flies; get therefore Feathers. from the 
Back and other Parts of the wild Mallerd, or Drake; 
the Feathers of z Fartridge, eſpecially thoſe red ones 
that are in the Tail; Feathers from a Cock Pheaſant's 
Breaſt and Tail, the Wings of a Blackbird,” a brown 
Hen, a Starling, a Jay, a Land Rail, a Throſtle, 
a Fieldfair, and a Water Coot; the Feathers from the 
Crown of the Pewit, Plover, or Lapwing; green and 
copper-coloured Peacocks, and black Ghrfeh Herl; 
Feathers from a, Heron's Neck and Wings; and re- 
member, that in moſt Inſtances, where the Drake's 
or wild Mallard's Feather is hereafter direttetl, that 
from a Sterling's Wing will do much better, as being 
of a finer Grain, and leſs ſpungy, © Oo 
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Bo provided with Marking-filk of all Colours, ſigc, 
but very ſtrong; Flaw-filk, Gold and Silver flatted 
Wire or Twiſt a ſharp Knife, Hooks of all Sizes, 
Hogs Briſtles for Loops to your Flies, Shoemakers 
Wax, a large/ Needle to raiſe your Dubbing when 
flatted with working, and a fmall but ſharp Pair of 
Sciſſars. ö | 

And laſtly, If any Materials required in the ſubſe- 
quent Laſt of Flies may have been omitted in the fore- 
going Catalogue, be careful to add them to your for- 
mer Stock, as often as you ſhall find any ſuch 
Omiſhons, 

Remember, with all your Dubbing, to mix Bears 
Hair and Hogs Wool, which are ſift, and not apt tv 
imbibe the Water, as the fine Furs, and moſt other 
Kind of Dubbing do; and remember allo, that Mar- 
tens Fur 15 the beſt yellow you can uſe, When the 
Angler is furniſhed with theſe Materials, he may make 
any Sort of Artificial Flies, to repreſent thoſe which 
he jhall perceive Trout or other Fi to rife at; but 
he ſhould be ſure always to have in his Pocket<cale 
the Peacock's Feather, and Grounds of ſuch Wool 
and Crewel as will make the Grasshopper; and to ob- 
jerve, that uſually the ſmalleſt Flies are the bet. Al- 
io, that the light Fly uſually makes the moſt Sport in 
a dark. Day, and the darkeſt and leaſt Fly in a bright 
Day. But particularly obſerve to make your Flies 
lighter or Harker, according to the Weather. | 

In making Artificial Dub-flies, chiefly obſerve and 
imitate the Belly of the Fly; for that the Fiſh muſt 
take Notice of, as being moſt in their Sight : And let 
the Wings of the Fly always be of an equal Length, 
elſe it will not ſwim right and true. 

When you try how to fit the Colour of the FIYs 
wet the Dubbing, leſt you be miſtaken ; for though, 
when dry, they exactly Suit the Colour of the Fly, 
yet the Water alters moſt Colours. 

Always make your Dub-flies on a Sunſhiny Day : 
And to know the exact Colour of your Dubbing, hold 
1: vetwixt your Eye and the Sun. * 
b Never 
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Never let the Tail of your Dub- ſiy deſcend lower 
than till you come to the Bend of the Hook, and not 
into the Bent itſelf, as ſome practiſe. 

When Trouts often ſhew themſelves at your Fly, 
and yet do not take it, be aſſured that either the Day or 
Water is improper for Fly-angling ; or that your Dub- 
fly is not of the right Colour and Shape they then covet. 

"Though ſome always dub with Silk of the moſt pre- 
dominant Colour of the Fly ; yet other good Anglers 
dub Duns with yellow, and-Browns with red Silk, and 
in September with violet-coloured, 

Flies made of the Hair of Bears, Hogs, Squirrels 
Tails, Camels, Dogs, Foxes, Badgers, Otters, — 
Cows, Calves Skins, &c. are more natural, lively, and 
l.eep Colour better in the Water, than Flies madle of 
Crewels and Worſted Stufls, unleſs you mingle Hair 
therewith, | 

The Feather got from the Quill of a Shepſtare, or 
Starling's Wings, is the beſt Feather generally to uſe 
{or Dub-fly Wings. Next are the Feathers got from 
the Quills of Throſtles, Fieldfares, Blackbirds, and 
thoſe from the Back of the wild Mallard or Drake. 

The Hackle, or Palmer-fly, may be made as fol- 
lows: Hold your Hook even, with the Shank. down- 
wards, and the Bent of it between the Fore-finger 
and Thumb of your Left Hand; then take Half a 
Yard of fine red Marking- ilk, well waxed, and, with 
your Right Hand, give it four or five. Turns about 
the Shank of the Hook, inglining the Turns to the 
Right Hand, and there fix it with -a faſtening Loop 
which done, take a fine Briſtle, finge the Kad, and 
lay it along on the inſide of the Shank of the Hook, 
as low as the Bent, and whip four or hve limes round; 
then ſingeing the other End of the Briſtle to à fit 
Length, turn it over to the Back of the Shank, 
and, pinching it into a proper Form, whip down and 
faſten off, as before, which will bring both Ends 'of 
the Silk into the Bent. Wax your Silk again, take 
three Strands of an Oſtrich 5 Vas Ä holding 
them, and the Bent of the Hook, as at firſt diretted, 
the Feathers to your Left Hand, and the Roots in the 
Bent of your Hook, with that End of the Silk which 
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you juſt now -waxed, whip them tkree or four Times 
ad; and faſten off: then turning the 'Feathers to 
the Right, and twiſting them and the Silk with your 

\ Fore-finger and Thumb, wind 'them-round#the Shank 

of your Hook, till ſupplying the ſhort Strands with 

new ones, ' as' they fail, 4 come to the End, and 
faſten off. When you have ſs done, clip off the Ends 
of the Feathers, and trim the Body of the Palmer, ſmall 
at the Extremities, and full in the Middle, and war 
both Ends of your Silk, which are now divided and 
lie at either End of the Hook, * TUNA EQ 
This done, take a ſtrong bold Hackle, with Fibres 
about Half an Inch long, ſtraiten the Stem very care- 
fully, and, holding the ſmall End between the Fore- 
finger and Thumb of your Left Hand, with thoſe of 
the Right, ſtroke the Fibres the contrary Way to 
that which they naturally lie, and holding the Hook: 
© as before, lay the Point of the Hackle into the Bent 
of the Hook with the Hollow, which is the paleſt 
- Side, upwards, and whip it very faſt to its Place: In 
doing whereof, be careful not to tie in many of the 
"Fibres , or if you ſhould chance to do fo, pick them 
out with the Point of a very large Needle. 

When the Hackle is thus made faſt, the utmoſt 

Care and Nicety is neceſſary in winding it on; for 

if you fail in this, your Fly is ſpoiled, and you muſt 

begin all again; to prevent which, keeping the hol- 
low or pale Side to your Left Hand, and, as much as 
poſſible, the Side of the Stem down on the Dubbing, 
wind the Hackle twice round, and holding faſt what 
you have fo wound, pick out the looſe Fibres, which 
ou may have taken in, and make another Turn: 
Then lay hold of the Hackle with the third and 
ſourth Fingers of your Left Hand, with which you 
may extend it while you diſengage the looſe Fibres 
as before. 

In this Manner proceed, till you come to vithin 
an eighth of an Inch of the End of the Shank; where 
you will find an End of Silk hanging, and by which 

ime you will find the Fibres at the great End of the 
Hackle ſomewhat diſcompoſed ; clip theſe off cloſe 
io the Stem, and, with the End of your Middle-fin- 


ger, 
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ger, preſs the Stem cloſe to the Hook, while with the 
fore finger of your Right Hand you turn the Silk into 
a Loop; which, when you have twice put over the 
End of dhe Shank of the Hoop, loop, and all your 
1 Work. is ſaſe. 1 | a 40 | 
Then wax that End of the Silk which you have 
now uſed, and turn it over as before, till you have 
taken up nearly all that remained of the Hook, ob- 
ſerving to lay the Turns neatly Side by Side; and, 
laſtly, clip off the Ends. of the Silk: Thus will you 
have made a Bait that will catch Trout of the largeſt 
Size, in any Water in En þ 
Another Method of making a Fly. Take about 
half a Yard of fine well-waxed marking Silk, holding 
the Hook with the Bent betwixt the Finger and Thumb 
of your Left Hand, then lay your Hair or Link along 
the Inſide of the Shank, and whip it till you come 
within about one-third Part of the Way towards the 
Bent, and then turn your Silk back by a few Laps till. 


you come within about one-eighth Part of the End of | 


the Shank, and make it faſt, then ſtrip off the Fea- 
thers for your Wings, keeping the ſmall Ends as even 
as poſhble; the better to do which, ſtrip and place 
your Feathers at ſundry Times. Then lay your” Fea- 
thers with the Points towards the Shank; and ſo far 
longer, that when you have given them a Lap or two: 
with your Silk, the Points, when turned back, may 
come. as far as the Bent of your Hook ;. then. whip 
their, Root-ends with your Silk a few Laps, and cut 
off the Root-end Feathers with a ſine Pair of Sciflars, a 
little ſloping, ſo as that a few of them may come as far as 
the firſt Whipping, then whip as far as before, and 
faſten 3 and if you intend to make a Hackle, lay the 
{mall End (when one Side of the Fibre 15 cut off) to- 
wards the Wings, and whip back by a ſew.Laps to 
the Wings; then divide your Wings, and, with your 
Silk, part them by bringing it. craſs — and for- 
ward three or four Times; then wrap your Hackle 
. round till you come to the Wings, then lay the re- 

maining End towards the End of the Shank, then 
wrap your Silk two or how Times cloſe at-the * 
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of the Wing, to throw them towards the Bent; then 
make faſt, and cut off your Silk; and if you intend 
to make a Dubbed- fly, part your Wings lore you 
whip the Root-ends, 205 this done, whip as before; 
then pull and looſen your Dubbing very well, that it 
may twiſt the better about the Silk, (the leſs Quantity 
ſticks to the Silk, the better, ſo as it is equally co- 
vered in every Part,) then wrap your Silk and Dub- 
bing from-the Wipping to the Wings, and faſten as 
before, When you make a Fly with dubbing Twiſt 
and Hackle, whip your Hackle and Twiſt with your 
Root-ſcathers and faſten, afterwards dub as before, 
and rib with your Twiſt, and wrapping your Hackle 
over all, whip at the Back of your Wings, and make 
all faſt. | 

There is another and nearer Method of Fly-making, 
preferred by ſome good Anglers to all others, 

Take as much fine Silk, of a proper Colour, as may 
be neceſſary, Wax it well : Then holding the Bent of 
the Hook, latween the Fore-finger and 'Thumb of the 
Left Hand, give the Silk two or three Turns round 
the Shank and faſten it: Then take a ſmall Feather 
of the Colour you would have the Wings of the Fly ; 
ſtrip off ſome of the Fibres towards the Quill End of 
it, leaving a ſufficient Quantity for the Wings: Then, 
holding the Point of the Feather between your Finger 
and Thumb, turn back moſt of the remaining Fibres, 
and, laying the Point End of the Feather upon the 
Hook, give one or two more Laps round it with your 
Silk, and faſten: Then twirl the Feather round the 
Hook till all the Fibres are wrapped upon it; which 
done, faſten and cuf off the two Ends of the Feather : 
Then, with Dubbing of a proper Colour twiſted round 
the remaining Silk, wrap — the Wings towards the 
Bent of the Hook, till your Fly is of the Size you 
dere. 

If your Fly is to be very ſmall, you may not be 
able to hold the Feather in your Fingers, to wrap it 
round the Hook; in which Caſe; if you tie a little 
waxed Silk or Thread to the Quill End of it, you may 
manage as {mall a Feather as you plgale, | 
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CATALOGUE of FUEIES. 
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February. Red Fly. Is made of a Drake's Feathex 
and the Boby of a Red Hackle, and the Red Part of 
Squirrel's Fur, He has four Wings, and they lie flat 
on his Back. | Penacock-hackle. Peacock's Iert 
alone, or interchanged with Oſtrich Herl; Warping, 
red Silk, red Cock's Hackle over all; it may bevaried 
by a black Cock's Hackle and Silver-twilt. Taken ' 
chiefly from Nine to Eleven in the Morning, and 
from One to Three in the Afternoon. This and the 
ſeveral other Hackles, which, we have here and here- 
after deſcribed, being moit tempting Baits, ſhould al- 
ways be firſt tried when the Angler comes to a ſtrange 
River; and not changed till he has found out, and ia 
certain what particular Fly is upon the Water, f 

March. 1. Green Peacock-hackle. Greeniſh Herk 
of a Peacock: Warping, green Silk, a black Hlackle 
over all. Taken from Eight to Eleven in the Morn-' 
ing. 2. Dark-brown. Dub with the Hair of a dark 
brown Spaniel, or Calf, that looks ruddy by being ex- 
poſed to Wind and Weather; warp with ruddy or 
chocolate- coloured Silk. The Wing of the darkiſh 
Part of a Starling's Quill-feather. Taken chiefly from 
Nine to Eleven in the Morning; the ſame Fly takes 
in September, g. Aln-coloured-dun. Dub with the 
Roots of à Fox-cub's Tail; + arp with pale yellow * 
Silk: Wing of the pale Part of a Starling's Feather, 
This Fly, which is alſo called the Violet-dun and 
Blue-dun, 1s to be found on almoſt every River ;. it 
varies much in its Colour, according to the Seaſon of 
the Year, In March and September it is called, and that 
very properly, the Violet-dun ; for it has often that 
Hue; and thereſ{or*+ it is uſual to mix the blue-voilet 
Crewel with the FJU7-cub Down, In April it aſſumes 
a pale Aſh- colour, and in May is of a beautiful lemon 
colour, both Body and Wings, In June and Ju) it 
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is blue-back, and from July it inſenſibly varies till it 
becomes of its primitive Colour, Violet-dun, which it 
never fails to do by September, <4 $57 
Abril. 1. Pearl-colour, or Heron-dun. Dub with 
the yellowiſh or aſh-coloured HerF of a Heron, warp- 
with aſh-coloured Silk: Wing, from the ſhort Feather 
of a Heron, or from a Coot's Wing, of an aſh- colour. 
Morning and Afternoon, 2. Blue-dun. Dub with 
the Fur of a Water-rat ; warp with aſh- colour: Wing 
of a Coot's Feather. Morning and Afternoon. g. 
Cow-dung Fly, comes on about the Middle of March, 
and continues till the latter End of April, but it is not 
to be fiſhed with unleſs it be in a cold windy Day, 
The Wings to be made of the blue Feather of a Hen 
ripped with yellow; to lie flat: Uſe for the Body a 
Lemon coloured Mohair, with a yellow Feather about 
it. The whole ſhould reſemble the large Horſe Ant- 
fly. 4. Spider-fly, comes about the Middle of April 
if it be a favourable Spring. The Wings are made of 
a Woodcock's Feather, that hes under the But-end of 
the Wing; the Body of Lead-coloured Silk, with a 
black Cock's Hackle wrapped twice or thrice round : 
the Body muſt be made in the Shape of the Ant-fly; 
This Fly appears in bright and warm Days, and comes 
out of Beds of Gravel by the Water: ſide, where 
you may find them in Bunches from the Middle to 
the latter End of the Month, in warm Sun-ſhining 
Days. | 108% 
801 May. 1. Silver-twiſt-hackle. Dub with the Herl 
ol an Oſtrich Feather; warp with dark green, Silver- 
twiſt, and black Cock's Hackle over all. Taken from 
Nine to Eleven, efpecially in a ſhowery Day. 2. 
Sooty-dun. Dub with dark black Spaniel's Fur, or 
the Her of an Oſtrich; warp with green: Wing, 
the dark Part of a Land- rail or Coot; Taken beſt in 
a ſhowery Day. as alſo in April or June. 3. Light- 
- flaming, or Spring-brown. Dub with light brown of 
2 Calf; . with Orange- colour: Wing of à pale 
grey Mallard's Feather. Taken chiefly before Sun-ſet 
in a warm Evening ; a good Fly. We would recom- 
Rm OOH POET Pie Sn, - mend 
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mend the making it after the Natural Fly, and that 
according.to the following Directions. 4. Oak- y (by 
me called the Aſh-fly, by others, the Cannon-tly) : 
the Head, which is large, of an aſh-colour , the up- 
per Part oſ the Body greyiſh, with. two or three Hairs 
of bright brown mixed, and a very-little light blue, and 
ſomtimes a Hair or two of light green; the Tail-part 
15 greyiſh mixed with orange: Wing, sf a mottled 
brown Feather of a Woodcock, Partridge, or brown 
Hen: Hook No. 8, or 9. This is the Fly which is 
feen much in April, May, and June, on the Bodies 
of Aſhes, Oaks, Willows, or Thorns, growing near 
the Water, ſtanding with its Head downwards; it is 
an excellent Fly, but difficult to imitate, being of 
many Colours, unequally mixed. It takes chiefly in 
the Morning; it does not ſeem to come from any 
Cadis; for it never drops in great Numbers on the 
Water; and the Wings are ſhort, and lie flat on the 
Back, like the Blue-bottle, or large Fleſh-fly. 5. 
Orange tawney, Orange- brown, Camblet-fly, Alder- 
fly, Withy-fly, or Baſtard-cadis. Dub with dark 
| brown Spaniel's Hair, or Calf's Hair that ſhines, or 
— warp with deep orange, black Hackle 
under the Wing: Wing of a darkiſh Feather of a 
Mallard or Starling. Taken chiefly in a Mornin 
before the Green-drake comes upon the Water. 6: 
Huzzard. Dub with pale lemon-coloured Mohair, 
or Oſtrich Feather dyed yellow ; warp with yellow, 
Gold-twiſt, and yellow Hackle over all: Wing, of a 
very pale Mallard's Feather, dyed of a lemon-colour, 
the Wings large, and longer than the Body, lymg flat 
on the Back. Taken in a bluſtering Day, before the 
May-fly comes in. A Fly little known, but the moſt 
beautiful of the Inſett Species that frequent the Wa- 
ter, It is larger than the Green-drake, of a beau- 
tifu lemon-colour, both Bogy and Wings, which 
are four in Number, and he cloſe to its Back. It is 
ts be met with in but few Rivers, and 1s eſteemed a 
great Curioſity, In thoſe Rivers that produce them, 
they appear in great Numbers about the latter End. of 
Abril; at which Time, and afterwards, the Trouts riſe 
| | at 
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at them * eagerly: Doubtleſs this is a true Water- 


fly: It is ſuppoſed to be produced from a very large 
Cadis, 7. Death-drake. Ehe Body, one Herl of 
plack Oftrich and two of Peacock; Silver- twiſt, black 
Backle': Wing, of the dark Feather of a Mallard of 
a copper-colour. Taken chiefly in an Everfing when 
the May-fly is almoſt gone. 8. Yellow-Miller, or 
Owl-fly, The Body of a yellow Marten's Fur, or 
Oftrich Hef dyed buft-colour: Wing, of the ruddy 
Feather of a young 'Peacock's Wing, or pale brown 
Chicken. Taken from Sun-let till Ten at Night, and 
from Two till Four m the Morning. | 
June. 1. Orie-fly, comes down the Beginning, 
and continues till the End of une, and is the beſt 
Fly to fiſh w'th after the May-flies are gone. The 
Wings of this Fly are made of a dark-grizzelled Cock's 
Hackle ; he Body of a Peacock's Herl, with very 
dark-red Silk. It has four Wings, which ſhould lie 
flat on the back as it ſwims down the Water, This 
Fly 1s to be fiſhed with in the warmeſt Weather, and 
ou may uſe it with Succeſs from Ten o'clock till 
our in the Afternoon, at which Time the Fiſh leave 
off the 1 and take the Sky- coloured Blue. 2. 
Sky-coloured Blue Fly, is on at the ſame Seaſon with 
the former, but never appears till the Evening, and a 
very hot Day. Is made of the Feather of a light-blue 
Hen, with a yellowiſh Gloſs: The Body is made of 
a light blue Fur, mixed with a bright yellow, with a 
Silver grizzelled Hackle over it. This Fly comes on 
about the Middle of June, and continues till the 
Middle of July. g. Calis Fly, proceeding from the 
Cod-bait, begins with June; and is a large Fly, 
having four pale yellow Wings, all of one Colour, 
and a pale-yellow Body, ribbed with dark-brown, 
The Wings are made of a yellow Hen's Feather : 
The Body, of a buft-colour yellow Fur, ribbed with 
dark brown Silk, and a yellow Hackle three Times 
round. This Fly continues till about a Week in 
Ju before they are all gone; and is to be fiſhed 
with at the clearing of the Water, after it has been 
diſcoloured, when no other Fly will do fo well, This 
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lille Creature, while in the State of a. Grub; is a ve- 
ry choice Bait at Bottom-fiſhing. 4. Fern Fly, comes 
in about the latter End of June, and is of ſhort Con- 
tinuance. It has four Wings that ſtand upright on 
his Back. The Wings and Body are made of a Wood - 
cock's Feathel, ribbed with orange- coloured Silk. It 
may be fiſhed with in a Morning the firſt of any 
Fly, till about -Eleven o'Clock, and then you may 
change your Fly according to the Brightneſs or 
Dulneſs of the Day, for there are many Fhes on at 
that Time. 5 b | 

Fuly. 1. Middling-brown. Made of Calf's Hair 
twilted upon pale yellow: Silk, for the Silk to appear: 
Wing of a Mallard's Feather, 2. Dark-brown. Warp 
with red Silk, with, a deep orange Tag at the Tail: 
Wing of a Mallard's Feather. g. Willow-cricket, or 
Small Peacock-flv, A Herl of a green Peacock's Fea»! 
ther; warp with green Silk: Wing of a Starling's 
Feather longer than the Body, A Morning-fly, eſpe- 
cially for Grayling in rapid Rivers. 4. Ranke. 
The Body, ſome few Reeves of a Cock Phealant's 
Tail-feather, or ruddy Barge-ſail or brown Carpet, ors 
old Bear's Hair, towards the Roots, tanned with the 
Weather: One Peacock's Herl may be twiſted with 
it: Warp with ruddy Silk: Wing, the light Part of 
a Starling's, Feather left longer than the Body. A. 
killing-fly after an Emmet-flight, but not before, 

Auguſt, The Piſmire through this Month; as alſo 
the other Flies of the laſt Month. m_ 

September. Large fetid-light-brown. The Body 
of a light Calf or Cow's Hair, or Seal's Fur died of the 
Colour; warp with ruddy or orange-coloured Silk. 
Wing of a ruddy brown Chicken, large and long: 
A killing. Fly in the Morning, This Fly is much 
upon Hackney River, and is much rudder there than 
elſe where. | 


mary. 1. Spring-black. Body, black Wool 
a Sheep's Face, Dos or without a reeniſh Peacock's. 
Herl; warp, with brown Silk: Wing, the grey er 
2 cr 
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ther of a Mallard, Second Spring-black, Body, 
the very blackeſt Part of the darkeſt Hare's Scut you 
| can procure, with 'or without a greeniſh Peacock's 
Herl: Warp with Aſh-coloured Silk: Wing of a 

| Fieldfare's Feather. This and the other Spring-black 
are beſt taken in bright Weather, 2. Dark Blue-herl. 
Body, black Kabbit's Scut ; black of a Hare's Scut : 
Greeniſh cock's Herl ; warp with brown Silk : 
Wing, the light Part of a Fieldfare's Feather. g. 
Black-hackle. Body, pale yellow Silk, with a black 
Cock's Hackle turned about it. 4. Dun-hackle; 
Body, dun-coloured Silk, with a dun Cock's Hackle. 
February, The ſame Flies as are directed for the pre- 

eeding Month, oo PROS ITN h 
March; The fame Flies as are directed for the pre- 

ceding Months; and alſo the Tiurkey-ly, or March- 

fly. Body, brown Foal's Hair: Tops of the Wings 

of a Woodcock, fome ruddy, others grey, well mixed 
together: warp with pink and yellow, or pink and 
light-coloured brown Silk, twiſted together': Wing, 

| of a'Pheaſant Cock's Feather. N. B. This, it is ſup- 
> - poſed, is the Cob-fly, fo much cried up in Wales, 
2. Brown Fly, or Dun Drake, begins to come down 
about the Middle of March, and continues. till about 
the Middle of April. It is made of a Partridge or 
Pheaſant's Feather; the Body of a Partridge's Hackle, 
with Hare's Fur under it, ribbed with yellow Silk. 
The red Fly, the blue Fly, and the brown Fly, fre- 
33 appear upon the Water all at one Time ; but 
here is no Neceſſity of fiſhing with the red Fly after 
they have taſted the blue Fly. They take the blue 
Fly in the Morning, till the brown Fly comes on, 
which. he does about Eleven, and then they take the 


brown till two or three o' Clock. In this Order they 
continue till the End of the Month. > 
April, 1. Light-Blue. Body, light Fox-cub Fur, 
a little light Foal's Hair; a little Squirrel's Fur at 
is light-coloured, all theſe well mixed together: war 
with yellow Silk: Wing of a light Fieldfare's Fea- 
ther, 2. Dun. Body, dunneſt Marten's Fur; In- 
dian Fox-dun; light-dun Fox Cub; coarſe Hair oy 
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the Stump of a Squirrel's Tail, of a brightiſh-brawn, 
or a yellowiſh Caſt; warp with yellow Silk: Wing, 
the light Feather of a Fieldfare. g. Plain-hackle.. 
Body, black Oftrich Herl, with red or black Cack's 
Hackle over it; and in hot Weather, add Gold-twiſt. 
4. Red-hackle. Body, red Silk and Gold-wiſt, and 
3 red Cock's Hackle, till June, Afterwards, uſe 
orange Silk for the Body, An excellent Pers N. B. 
This is more properly the Orange: fly. It reſembles in 
Colour a Seville range. Wings may be alded, either 
of a Hen or Chicken, of an Orange or ruddy-calt ; or a 
dull dark Wing of the ſofteſt Feather of a Rook's 
Wing. It has four Wings, two next-the Body of a 
very dark-grey Colour, and two ſerving as à Cale 
over them, ſometimes of a dirty, blackiſh Colour, and 
ſometimes of an orange Colour, 5. Pale blue Nr 
Is a ſmall Fly, and appears on the Water in à col 
Day, The Body, Fur of a Water Rat, black Part of 
a Hair's Scut, the pale Roots, cut off; a very little 
brown Bear's Hair: warp with the pale-brown, or 
olive-coloured Silk: Wing of a Hen Blackbird. 6. 
Yellow-watchet, Body, Water-Rat's Fur, the blackeſt, 
Part of a Hare's Scut, greeniſh-yellow Crewel , for 
Feet; warp with green Silk : Wing, the lighteſt Part 
of a Blackbird's Feather. 7. Knotted-grey-gnat. Bo- 
dy, darkeſt Part of a Hare's Scut, dark-brown Foal's 
air, dark Fur of the Black of an old Fox; warp- 
with grey Silk: Wing, the blue Feather of a Fieldfare, 
8, Green-tail. Body, dark Part of a, Hare's Scut and. 
darkeſt-blue Fur of an old Fox; light Part of a Squite 
rel's Tail, and a Hair or two of the coarle browniſh 
Part of it for Feet; warp with aſh-coloured Silk 4 
Wing of a Hen-Pheaſant. 9. Sand-fly, Body, dark- 
brown Foal's Hair, a little blue Squirrel's Fur, and 
the whitiſh yellow of the ſame ; warp with yellow Silk: 
Wing, the light Part of a Fieldfare's Feather, 10. 
Black Caterpillar fy, comes about the Middle of 
April, and appears till the Middle of May. Wings, of 
a Jay's Feather, gne Part blue and the other Paxt 
black; Body, of Faber out of the Top of a Plover, 


with a dark Hackle over it. The Body of this Fly ia 
of a fine Shag like Velvet, which the Plover's Feathen 
3 | | J makes 
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makes incomparably well ; to be fiſhed with in warnr 
Days, provided there come Wind and Clouds; for 
then the Flies grow weak for want of the Sun, and 
fall upon the Water in great Numbers. 

May. Ihe nine foregoing Flies directed for April, 
and allo, 1. The Blue Herl. Body, Fox's-Fur, dark 
Part of à Hare's Scut, greeniſh Herl of a Peacock 
Gif the Weather is warm for the Seaſon, otherwile 
little or none of the greeniſh Herl; warp with 
brown Silk » Wing. of a Starling's Feather. 2. Dun. 
Body, dunniſh-blue Fur of an old Fox, mixed with 

ale Yellow, the Ends of the Hairs of an old Fox al- 
moſt red; fome coarſe Hairs taken out of the Tail, 
or Bruſh; warp with yellow: Wing, Starling's Fea- 
ther. 3. Stone-gnat. Body, the er of the dark- 
eſt Part of a Hare's Scut, the Top or Ends being cut 
off; warp with alhecoloured Silk: Wing, a blackbird's 
Feather. 4. Light blue. Body, light Fur of an old 
Fox, mixed with pale yellow Crewel ; warp with pale 
fellow Silk : Wing, light Feather of a Jay. 5. Orange- 
rown. Body, orange-coloured Wool, with bright brown 
33ear's Hair mixed; warp with orange Silk: Wir, of 
2 Starling's Feather. 6. Peacock Hackle. body, 
Peacock's ruddy Herl; red Cock's Hackle; warp with 
red Silk. 7. Black Herl, Black-herl of an Oftrich, 
and ruddy Herl of a Peacock, twiſted together; wa 
with brown Silk : Wing, the light Feather of a Pichl. 
fare. 8. Pewet, or Lap-wing's-topping. Body, Pea- 
eock's Herl, and that of a Lapwing's Crown Feather, 
twiſted together: warp with red Silk : Wing, the ed 
Feather as a Partridge-tail. g. Red-herl. Body, two 
Herls of a Peacock twiſted together; warp with rud- 
* dy-Silk : Wing, the red ÞFeather of a Partridge- 
tail. 10. Little Iron Blue Fly begins and ends 
with _ In cold or ſtormy Days they come 
m great Quantities, The Wing of this Fly is made 
of a Cormorant's Feather that lies under the Wing, 
in the ſame Form as thoſe of a Gooſe; the Body 
is made with the Fur of a Mole, gr rather a Water- 
Rat's Fur, if you can have it, ribbed with yellow 
Silk, and a grizzle Hackle wrapped twice or thrice 
round. The Wings ſhould ſtand upright, with a litile 
forked 
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forked tail. This Fly is greatly admired by the Gore 
ling. 11. Yellow Sally Fly, appears from the Mid- 
dle of May to the Beginning of June, The Wings 
are made of a yellow Cock's Hackle, by reaſon, of 
its ſhining Gloſſineſs, which no dyed Colour can 
come up to; it has four Wings, which he flat: 
the Body is made of yellow Dubbing, mixed 
with dark-brown Fur, and a yellow Hackle round it, 
This Fly, the Cannon Fly, and the Shorn Fly, are the 
three Flies that prepare the Fiſh to look ſor the yellow 
Cadow, or May-Fly. 12. Shorn Fly comes in the Mid- 
le of May, and continues a! out a Month; and is 
frequently found in Mowing of Graſs; has a hutky 
Wing of a dark-brown Colour, with fine clear blue 
Wings underneath, which he makes uſe of in his 
Flight. This Fly is of the Caterpillar Kind: the 
Female Fly is of a dull Red. They are in the K 
Perfection about Mowing-time; for after the Graſs is 
cut few are to be ſeen, It is as killing a Fly as any 1 
know till the May.Fly comes in, yet has been taken 
but very little notice of by Anglers, though it is the on- 
ly Fly to fiſh with in the Forenoon, before the yellow 
Cadow-comes down. The Wings of this Fly are made 
of a Jay's Feather, taken out of the Wing, mixed 
with a little black and blue; and the Body is made of 
a Fleſh celoured Silk, and red Hackle about it, This 
Fly will never fail killing Fiſh, if the Water be in 
Order, |; 
June. The Dun, Stone-gnat, Light-blue, Orange- 
brown, Peacock-hackle, Black-Herl, Pewet's-toppiag, 
Ind Red-Herl, of the Jait Month, go allo — 
this; there are likewiſe taken, 1. The Whitterith, 
Body, the Root-end of the white Part of a Hare 
Scut; light grey Foal's. Hair, or Camel's Hair, to- 
wards the Tail, the dark Part of a Hare's Scut, 
with Jome brown Hairs mixed; Peacock's Herl 
tor the Head 53 warp with white Silk: Wing, the 
Feather of a Sea-mew, 2. Light-grey, Body, Fur of 
the imner Part of a Rabbit's Leg, the lighteſt, of 
the dark Part of a Hare's Scut ; warp with aſh- coloured 
Silk: Wings, light-grey Mallard's Feather. . 
Brown Night Fly, is wade of the brown Feather of a 
Hen, 
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Hen, and the Body of the ſame Colour. This is pro- 
perly a Moth, which flies by Night only; and is to be 
uled (if you are inclined for Night-fiſning) in a dark 
gloomy Night, after a warm Day, When you fiſh in 
this Manner, uſe a Line about a Yard longer than the 
Rod, and put a Couple at Maggots at the Point of the 
Hook, which will-be of great Advantage to the ſmel- 
ling Part. It will take Fiſh both in Streams and ſtand- 
ing Waters, and you may hear them riſe in as much 
Perfection as if you were fiſhing by Day. They will 
continue to bite till Day-break, if the Night be gloomy 
and doudy ; but if it be a Moon-ſhining or Star-light 
Night, they will not ſtir at theſe Flies, any more than 
they will at the Day- flies in a bright Day. 4. White 
Night-fly is, in my Opinion, the beſt of the two, To 
be made of the white Owl's Feather, on accont of the 
ſoftneſs of it, upon a middle-fized Worm-hook ; the 
Body of the ſame Colour as the by Sy. and as big as 
a very large Wheat-ſtraw, It is in Perfection about 
the latter End of May, and continues till the latter 
End of June; when, if you ſet out with an Intent of 
killing a Diſh of Fiſh in the Day, and fail of Succeſs, 
you may be lure of taking them at Night, if you are ſo 

diſpoſed, and this Night-fly is on the Water. 
uly, The Peacock-hackle, Black-herl, Pewet's-top- 
ping, and Red-herl of May and June, and the Whut- 
teriſh and Light-grey of the laſt Month, ſerve alſo 
for this ; and to thole add the Brown, Body, Hair of a 
very light-brown or reddiſh Calf or Spaniel and light 
Bear's Hair mixed ; warp with pale Orange: Wing, 
the Feather of a Land Rail. 1. Red Spinner begins with 
July and ends the Middle of the Month, only ſervice- 
able in Evenings or hot Days. The Wings to be made 
of grey Drake's Feather lightly tinged with a yellow 
Gloſs; the Body is made of a Gold Twiſt, with a red 
Hackle over it. 2, Blue Gnat begins with 7uly, and is 
a good Killer when the Water is low and fine. "The 
Wings to be made of a light blue Cock's Hackle ; the 
Body, of the blue Fur of a Fox; mixed with ſome yel- 
low. g. Large Red Ant Fly, as well as the Black; come 
in about the Middle of June, if the Weather be hot, and 
continue for about a Weck or Nine Days, Qblerve _ 
. nee 
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theſe two Ant Flies that come firſt are the large Horſe 
Ants. The Wings of this Red Fly are madę of a Fea- 
ther out of the Wing of a Starling, of a duſky colour; 
the Body of Hog's Down, died of an Amber Colour. 
It muſt be made very large at the Tail,” and ſmall to- 
wards the Wing; with a red Cock's Hackle wrapped 
twice round under the Bu'-end of the Wing. 4. Large 
Black Ant Fly, with Wings made of the 1:ghtelt iky- 
coloured blue Feathcr you can get, and of the great- 
eſt Gloſs; the Body is made of an Oſtrich's black 
Feather, and a black Cock's Hackle wrapped twice 
round under the Wing. . This Fly is to be made in the 
ſame Form as the Red one, g. Welſhman's Button. 
The Welfhman's Button, or Hazle-fly, comes in the 
latter End of July, It has an outer huſky Wing, 
and a {mall blue one under it; and 1s as round as 
a Button, from whence it has its Name. 'They are 
found upon Hazel-Trees and Fern buſhes; and as 
ſoon as the Buſhes are touched they drop down. 
They are as good for Bobbing at the Buſh in this 
Month, as the Cannon or Down Hill Fly is in May; 
The Wing is made of a dark Hackle-Feather of a 
Pheaſant ; and the Body of the dark Part of Camel's 
Hair. This Fly is found from long Experience to te 
one of the beſt Baits ever uſed for taking the oldeſt and 
ſnyeſt Trouts. | 
Auguſt The Peacock-hackle, and the three follow- 
ing Flies of May, and the two ſubſequent Months, 
and the brown of the laſt Month, ſerve alſo for this; 
in which alſo are taken, 1. The Grey-fly. Body, 
light-grey Foal's Hair mixed with_the dark Part of a 
Hare's Scut ; warp with grey Silk : Wing, a Hen-phea- 
ſant's Feather, 2. Black Ant-fly, Body, darkeſt Part of 
a Hare's Scut, and dark-brown Wool or Sheep's Rul- 
ſet, equally mixed, and one fingle ruddy Herl of a 
Peacock, all twiſted together; warp with Copper col- 
loured Silk: Wing, a Fieldfare's Feather. 3. Brown 
Ant-fly. Body, bright-brown Bear's Hair, much 
weather-beaten, almoli of an Orange-colour towards 
the Tail, and therefore a few ' Hairs of a light-brown, 
| | or 
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r ſtame · coloured Calf, or Spanixl's Hair, to he auded 
= — Tail-part; warp with Oxange- coloured di: 
ing, the light. Feather of a Fichdfare or\Starli 

Little Red and Black Aut-HRrs, come down :4 
We of *Augujt-; bbs cr {dddm; appear Or the 
Wuter ly Dudes One and Pod in he; af *. 1 
They are made af the! a laat Q1 urge 
ones are and in the fame; Shape; but ly half 
large,” 3. Tantle Whirling':Blue: comes down the. Bo- 
ginning of 4aguſt, and continues abcut 'a Fortni 7: 

Che Wings art made of the blur Feather: of 2 
gull; and 'the hody of the fed Part of a Squirrel's Fan 
ribbed with yellow, and a red Hackle over it. This 
Ny is only to be uſed#in the Evening, and in wartn 
Weather, 6. Little pale Blue, comes don the Be- 
grnning of Auguiſt, and continues till tie Middle bf 

tember. It is @ Fly that the Graylings greatly a 
mare, which are in Perfection at this eulen, and afford 
the Angler much Sport. The Wings of this Fly are 
made of the lighteft-blue Feather of a Sea Swallow: the 
Body is made of the Bhueſt Partfof-a Fox's Fur, with a 
very little yellow Mohair med with it, ribbed it lr a 
ſtraw - coloured Silk, and a fitie Aeiblùe Hickledvet 

it. This Fly continues till the Walo, bly comes, a 
afterwards till the Weather grows cold. 7. Willows 
Fly, comes on the Middle of Au #/ or lometimes 
ſooner, and continues till the Dun Blue comes again. 
It has four Wings, which lie flat on tlie Back: the 
Belly of a dirty ye 5% and tlie Back of a dark-brown, 
The Wings are made of a dun Cock Hackl, a little 
Ffreckled; the Body of a Squirrel's Fur, ribbed with 
Fer Silk, and covered lightly with tlie fame co 

oured Hackle'as the Wings. In cold ſtormy Days 
vou muſt chefly uſe this Fly; but in warm gloomy 

Days you muſt h{h with the Pale Blue, and theſo two 
Flies carry out the Seaſon for Fly-fiſking, 

From the latter End of May till the Beginning of 
Auguſt, fittecn or ſixteen ditterent Sorts of Gnats and 
Flies are un the Water every Day: and then, if the 
Weather be warm, you muſt obſerve it as a general 

Rule, to fiſh with the firſt Fly that comes on in a 
X Morn- 
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Morning; and then you will ſee the other Flies comi 
down gradually : and, as the Fiſh leave off one an 
take another, you mult vary your Fly according to your 
Diſcretion and Obſervation, From about the Mi e of 
Auguſt you will find .moſt of the other Flies fall off, 
except the little. Whirling Blue, the Pale Blue, the 
Willow Fly, and ſome ſmall Gnats that are of little or 
no Signification ; and theſe three Autumn Flies are 
reckoned to be of equal Value to the three firſt Spring 
Flies, viz. The Red Fly, the Blue Dun, and the Brown, 
Drake. In theſe two Seaſons, if the Weather and Wa- 
ter be favourable, you will find your Sport more r 

lar and certain than in the hotter Months: one Reaſon 
of which, among others, is, that in the hotter Months 
the Rivers abound with a great Variety of Inſefts, 
which makesthe Fiſh more difficult to be taken; and in 
the Spring you have the Advantage of having the 
River fuller of Fiſh, before they are diſturbed with 
Nets, &c. ＋ ' — 

The Flies here mentioned are found in all Rivers, 
only the May-fly and Grey Drake are much more ſcarce 
on ſome Rivers than others; and therefore, where they 
are ſcarce, and the Fiſh not-well acquainted with them, 
leſs Sport is to be expetted than where they are plenti- 
tul. It is commonly ſaid, that Flies differ according 
to the Rivers, but it is an Error. | 

8. Dragon Fly, feeds on ſmall Inſects ſcarce diſcern 
able to the naked Eye. The Head of this Fly is almoſt 
all Eyes; .he has four Wings of a dark-browniſh Co- 
lour, and his Body is of the ſame. The Bodies of 
ſome of them are two Inches and à Half long. This 
Fly comes-in about the Middle of May and continues 
about two Months, and is a good Decoy for a Salmon, 
as is a. Fly called the King's Fiſher, which appears in 
June and July. f 
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The following is a more conciſe LIST of the FLIES 
at preſent in the greateſt Eſtimation. 


FEBRUARY. Red Fly, Made of a dark Drake's Fea- 
ther; the Body of the red Part of a Squirrel's Fur, 
with the red Hackle of a Cock wrapt twice or thrice 
under the But of the Wing. Has four Wings. Is 
uſed from the middle of this Month till the latter End 
of March. Hook No. 6. 

Masch. Blue Dun Fly, His Wings of a Feather 
out of a Starling's Wing, or the blue Feathers that 
grow under 'the Wing ot a Duck or Widgeon ; the 
| y with the blue Fur of a Fox, or the blue Part of a 

Squirrel's Fur, mixed with a little yellow Mohair; and 
a hne blue Cock's Hackle wrapt over the Body in Imi- 
tation of the Legs: His Tail forked, and of the ſame 
Colour as his Wings. Uſed from the. Beginning bf 
this Month, till the Middle of April; from ten o'Clock 
in the Forenoc 1, to three in the Afternoon. Hook 
No. 7, or 8. | | 

AyRi1L. 1ſt. Cowdung Fly. His Wings of a Feather 
out of the Wing of a Land-Rail; his body of a dirty 
lemon- coloured Mohair, with 'a Hackle of the ſame 
Colour wrapt under the But of the Wings, and to be 
made ſomewhat in Reſemblance of the large Horſe Ant. 
Uſed from the Middle of March, -till the latter End of 
— 7 in cold ſtormy Days. His Wings lie flat. Hook 

o. 7. 2d. Brown Fly, or Dun Drake, His Wings of 
the * form of a Pheaſant's Wing; the Body of the 
bright Part of Hare's Fur, mixed with a little of the 
red Part of a Squirrel's Fur, ribbed with yellow Silk; 
and a Partridge's Hackle wrapt twice or thrice under 
the But of the Wing. Uſed from the Middle of March, 
till the latter End of April, from eleven tilt two, in 
dark gloomy Weather. Hook No, 6. gd. Granam, 
or Green Tail Fly, His Wings of a Feather out of the 
Wing of a Partridge or Phealant ; which is ſhaded like 
the Wing of the Fly ; his Body of the Fur of the Hare's 
Face or Ear, and the mg Hackle of a Cock wrapt 

under the But of the Wing. Uſed for a Week or ten 
Days about the Middle of April, from fix in the Morn- 
ing till eleven, and from five in the Evening till * 
| | as 
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Has four Wings, which lie flat. Hook No. 8. 4th, 
Spider Fly, His Wings of a Woodcock's Feather out 
of the But of the Wing; the Body of a lead- coloured 
Silk ; witha black Cock's Hackle wrapt twice or thrice 
under the But of the Wings. Cannot be made too 
fine. Uſed from the twentieth of April, for about a 
Fortnight, from Sun-Riſe till Sun-Set; is a very kall- 
ing Fly. Hook No. 8 or 7 6 

May. 1ſt. Stone Fly. His Wings of a fine blue 

rizzle Cock's Hackle; the Body with dark brown 
Mohair, mixt with a dirty yellow, Uſed from the 
Middle of Abril till the latter End of May, at any 
Time of the Day. Hook No. 3. 2d. Black Gnat. 
His Wings of a dark blue Hackle, and the Body of an 
Oſtrich's Feather, Uſed from the Middle of April till 
the latter End of May, in cold ſtormy Days. Hook 
No. g. 3d. Black Caterpillar. His Wings of a Fea- 
ther out. of a Jay's Wing; the Body of an Oftrich's 
or Plover's Feather; with a fine black Cock's Hackle 
over the Body, Uſed from the r nag of May for 
about a Fortnight, after hot ſun-ſhine Mornings: A 
very killing Fly in [mall Rivers and Brooks. Hook 
No. 7. 4th. Canon or Down- Hill, Fly. His Wings with 
a Feather out of the Wing of a Partridge; his Body 
with a Bittern's Feather; the Head with a little of the 
brown Part of a Hare's Fur, Uſed fromthe Middle ot 
May, and about a Week in June. Hook No. 7. gilt. 
May Fly or Yellow Cadow. His Wings of the Feather 
of a grey Drake, or rather the grey Feathers of a wild 
Mallard dyed yellow; his Body of the yellow Wool of 
a Ram or Wether ; his Body is rib with a dark- 
brown, for which the Hackle of à Bittern is beſt, it 
likewiſe makes the Legs very artificially; his Head is 
of a dark brown, made of Peacock's Harle ; and his 
Tail with the Hair of a Fitchew's Tail. Uſed from 
about the twenticth to the laſt Day of May, from ten 
in the Morning till Sun-let. Hook Na. 5. T 

Joxe, 1ſt. Little Iron Blue Fly. His Wings of a 
Cormorant's Feather that grows us er the Wing, or the 
Feather of a dark blue Hen that ꝑrows on the Body 
under the Wings; his Body of Water-Rats Fur, ribbed 
with yellow. Silk, with a footy blue Hackle of Cock 
2 „EZ. 2K wrapt . 
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wrapt over the Body, Uſed from the firſt Week in 
May, to the Middle of June, in cold ſtormy Days, 
from eleven o'Clock till three. This Fly cannot be 
made too fine. Hook No. 8 * ad. Yellow: Sally 
Fly. His Wings of a yellow Cock's Hackle; his Bo- 
dy with yellow Dubbing only. His four Wings which 
lie flat. Uſed from the Middle of May till the Middle 
of June, This Fly prepares the Fiſh to look for the 
May Fly, or Green Drake. Hook No, 7. 3d. Grey 
Drake. His Wings with a grey Feather of the wild 
Mallard; his Body of Goat's Flair; his Legs of a dark 
grizzle Cock's Hiackle : his Head of a dark brown, 
made with a Peacock's Harle; his Tail is three forked, 
about en Inch and Half long, which is made of the 
*Hairs or Wiſks out of the Tail of a Fitchew.' Uſed 
from the latter End of May through this Month, from 
Fix or even o*'Clock in the Evening till Sun-ſet. Hook 
No. 3. This Fly muſt be * „e over the 
"Fiſh. 4th. The Ori Fly. His Wings of a dark grizzle 


Cock's Batkle; his Body of a Peacock's Hatlte; 
-worked with dark red Silk. Uſed from the latter End 
-of May tb the latter End of June, from four o'Clock 


"in the Morning till ſeven in the Evening. It is à four- 
Winged Fly, and generally flutters along the Water. 
The Fiſh are remarkably fond of it. Hook No: 6, 
Sth. Sky-coloured Blue Fly, © His Wings of a light blue 
"Feather of a Hen; his Body of a pale 'yetlow-Mohair, 
Mixed with a light blue Fur, tbbed-with a fine Cock's 
Hecke, dyed yellow. Uſed from the latter End-of 
May to the Middle of July, from ſeven 6'Clock®irr the 
Evening till Sun-ſet. His Wings ſtand'uprightonthis 
Back, and are of a fine tranſpareat blue Colour. Hook 
No. 8. 6th. Cadis Fly. His Wings of a Feather taken 
from the Body of a buff. coloured Hen; his Body'of 
buff. coloured Mohair, with a' pale yellow Hackle for 
the Lege. Uſed from the tenth of June till about the 
— of Tuly. Is a large four-winged Fly, bred 
re "the Cod-BEaif and does beſt at the clearing of 
bi Water. Took No. 6. oth; Blur Cnat. His Wings 
. with'a pale blue Cock's Hacklez his Body with à Hght 
blue Für, mixed wWith a little yellow Mohair. Uled 
908 6. 8 
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from the Middle to the latter End of June, when the 


Water is low and fine. . Hook No. 8 or 9. 4% 
Jux. ft. Fern Fly. His Wings of a Woodcock's 
Feather; his Body of Orange-colour Silk. Uſed 
from the Middle of June to the Middle of July; at 
any Time of the Days He is a four winged Ely, and 
his Body very lender. Hook No. 5 2d. Shorn Fly. 
His Wings of a red Cock's Hackle, with a black Laſt 
up the Middle; the Body of a Peacock's Harle, Uled 
from the Middle of May tilt the latter End of Jy; 
any Time of the Day ſrom Sun - riſe to Sun-ſet. a 
is a killing Fly. There are three Sorts of them, but 
the Preference is to be given to the above. Hook No. 
6. gd. The Large Red Ant Fly. His Wings with a 
Feather out of the: Wing of a Starling ; his ode of a 
Peacock's Harle, made pretty large at the Tail, and 
fine towards the Wing; with a fine ginger-coloured 
. Cock's Hackle wrapt twice or thrice under the But of 
the Wing. Uſed from the. Middle of June till the 
Middle of July; from eleven o'Clock in the Forenoon 
till about fix in the Evening. This Fly appears moſtly 
in hot and gloomy Days, and when in Perfection, is a 
capital killing Fly. Hook No. 8. 4th. Large Black 
Ant Fly, The Wings of this Fly are made with the 
lighteſt ſky-blue Feather you can get, and with the 
greateſt, Gloſs ; but it is difficult to find any that can 
come up to the Gloſſineſs of the natural Wing, except 
the Thiſtle, which makes it the beſt, but is not laſting; 
the Body of a black Oſtrich's Feather, with a black 
Cock's Hackle, wrapt under the But of the Wing, and 
to be made in the ſame Form as the Red Ant Fly, 
Avcusr. 1ſt. Red Spinners, There are two: Sorts 
of Spinners: The one is made with the grey Feather 
of a Drake, tinged with a copper-colour Gloſs; his 
Body with the red Part of the Squirrel's Fur, nbbed 
with gold Twiſt, and a fine red Cock's Hackle for the 
Legs; with a long forked Tail, made with the. Harles 
. of a red Hackle, The Wings of the other Spinner 
are made with a Feather out of the Wing of a Starling ; 
the 2 a dull-red Mohair, ribbed with gold 1 wiſe 
- With a fine red Cock's Hackle over the Body; the Tail 


long 
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long and forked, and made as the former. Uſed from 
the Middle of June till the latter End of Auguſt; from 
ſeven o'Clock in the Evening till Night, after very 
hot Days, Hook No. 7 or 8, according to the Water 
you ih in. Theſe are both very killing Flies, parti- 
cularly upon Rivers, ad. Hel ſanan's Buttons, or Hori 
Fly, This Fly is in Form like a round Button, from 
Which it derives its Name, His Wings are made of 2 
red Feather that grows upon the Rump or Tail of a 
Partridge; the Body with a Peacuck's Harle and an 
Olftrich's Feather mixed, with a'fine black Cork's Hacs 
Ele for the Legs, He has ſour Wings. Ufcd from the 
latter End of Fuly to the Middle of Auguſt. Ihis is 
4n/exccllent Fly either ſor Dibbing, or long Line; but is 
rather difficult to make. Hook No. 7. gd. Little 
Mitling Blue Fly. His Wings with the Feather out of 
the Wing of a Starling : his Body with a Squirrel's 
Fur, mixed'with a little yellow, with a fine red Hackle 
over the Body, Uſed from the tenth or twel{th of 
— till che latter End of that Month, from eleven 
o'Tlock in the Forenoon till three in the Afternoon. 
Hook No. 8, F 
Srrrzus zz. iſt. Little Red and Black Aut Flier, are 
to be made in the ſame Form as the large Ones, and 
with the ſame Materials; but very ſmall. Uſed from 
about the tenth of Augu/#t till the latter End of Scy- 
temper ; from Noon till 4 our in the Evening, Hook 
No, g. ad. Lutle Pale Blue Fly, His Wings of 
me Feather of a Sea-Swallow; the Body of the lighteſt 
blue Fut to be got, mixed with a very little yellow 
Mohair, with a fine pale blue Hackle over the Body, 
-Uſed from the M iddle cf Auguft till the latter End of 
Septeniber, from ten in the Morning till three in the 
Afternoon. Hook No, 8. | 
Oc roi. Willow Fly. His Wings of a blue grize 
-zle Cock's Hackle; the Body of the blue Part ct a 
Squirtel's Fur, mixed with a. httle yehow Moliir, 
[ 12 ram the Beginning of September to the latter End 
of Odluler. Hook No. 2. The three laſt mentioned 
Flies cenchide the Seafon for Fly-fſhinge © , 
. 1 
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As the Palmer Worms are to be made artificially ; and 
arc uſed upon the Surface of the Water, after the 
Manner of the Artificial Fly, the Mode in which they 
are made 1s here added, 

1. Golden Palm r. His Body is made of orange- 
coloured Silk; ribbed down with. a Peacock's us 
and Gold Twiſt; with the red Hackle of a Cock 
wrapt over the Body, Hook No. 5 or 6, accord- 
ing to the Water you fiſh in. a. Brown Palmer. The 
Body with Hogs dung dyed of an Amber Colour, rib- 
bed with Silver and Gold Twiſt, with a red Cock's 
Hackle, wrapt over the Body. 3. Black Palmer. The 
Body with the black Oſtrich's Feather, ribbed with 
Silver Twiſt, with a black Cock's Hackle over the 
Body. 4. Red Palmer. The Body with dark reddiſh- 
coloured Mohair, ribbed with Gold Twiſt, with a 
blood-red Cock's Hackle over the Body, 5. Grey 
Palmer. The Body with a Peacock's Hane, ribbed 
with Silver Twiſt, and a dun Cock's Hackle over all. 
This is the moſt killing Palmer of the whole Number. 
The Hook the ſame as the firſt mentioned. | 

The Time for uſing the Palmers depends on the 
Seaſons. In early Springs they may be uſed ſponer 
than in thole which are more backward, | 

Though the Flies for each Month, have here been 

n mentioned, yet fome Anglers, go. a ſhorter 
Way to work; they take their Landing-net, and with 
it catch, from the River, one of the Flies of the Day, 
from which they inſtantly make an artifical one, and 
a to Fly-fihing. Mr. Gay bas thus deferibed 
tlie . 


To frame the little Animal provide 
All the gay Hues that wait on Female Pride: 
et Nature guide thee; Fa © os golden Wire 
Juning Beilies of the Fiy requare ; — — .. 
The Peacock's Plumes thy Tackle muſt not fail, 
Non the dear-Purchaſe of. the Salle Tail ; 
2 DN ſome flender Tribute brings, 
An te groming inſet prater Wings"; * 
Silas, of all 22 — their Aid ta 
And every Fur promote the Fiſher's Art a 
E 4 So 
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So the gay Lady, with. expen ive Care, 1943140. 
e e of. Land Sea, of fb * ol 
Furs, Pearls, and Plumes, the glittering. Thing difplays, « 
e our yes, and. eaſy; Hearts betrays... 214 Sc 
7 2 III Lv 
Fuins:Naruzar for Apgling areof various Ki! 
the principal of which, according, to their Seaſons, are 
a5 follow: 0 
In January, the Dun- gnat. Febru cho n- 
We the Dan-fly, and the * 5 1itgh March, the 
hirling-dun, the Thonn-tree-fly, and the Black- 
- gnat, Hor, the Stone-fly, the Yellow-dyn, the Vi- 
let-Uy, and the e. May, tho Mayr fly, 
1ke Green - drake, and, 2 rey-drake, June, the 
Nlay- fly the Black- ant- and oy the Palmers. Juſy, 
the Orange- fly, the Wag. fly, and the Shell-fly. 7 
A, the Drake. fly, the late Ant- fly, and the 2 
-September, the Camel Brown- fly, and the lat A. 
122 ans ther ſame F- lies as 7 . 
the ſame as February, ecember, the ſame as Januar, 
FLOATS for rapid Rivers min be 170 858 
Quills not being able to bear up againſt Streams; 
but the latter are moſt uſed for Pits, Ponds, 9 — 
and ſtanding Waters. A Cork Float is beſt, when 
formed in the Shape of a Pear, It ſhould. not, in ge- 
neral, exceed the 25 of a Walnut; and the Quill put 
tarough it, muſt not extend more than ball att, * 
above and below it. a 


FLOVNDER PLUKE; 


| 29) in Ehape much like a Plaice, only. 12 1 
{mn -:what longer, and when it is full grown it 4 
thicker * 
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thicker, The Color is of a dirty Olive. Sometimes 
they are beautifully ſpotted, but we never meet with 
anyof theſe,” except far up the River Thames. 

The Flounder is both a River and a Sea-Fiſh, and 
will do very well in a Pond; but the tormer are not ſo 
Math? and are more ſoft than the latter. But this Dif- 
aaa nn: from the Nature of their 

ood, 

They are in Seaſon all the Year, except in June and 

Faly, which is their Time of Spawning, and then the 
are fick and flabby, and infeſted with Worms which 
Ihe Flehh is white, ſoft,” innocent, and nouriſhing; 
but it is always beſt when it is moſt firm. The Taſte 
of it is much like that of the Plaice, from which it 
differs but Iittle'in any Reſpect. 8 | 
It is the Nature of all Flat Fiſh to lie and feed at 
the Bottom ; fome indeed are fond of Mud, but the 
Flounders avoid it as much as poſhble, delighting to 
lie on fandy or gravelly Bottoms, eſpecially on the 
CY of a deep Hole, near a Bank, and in an 

dx. 9 4.2. 38. 102% . = N 

: Ti, thay be angled for either with a Float or @ 
Runhing-Bullet,* bat the latter is preferable.” 
Bullet ſhould reſt at leaſt a Foot from the Hock, that 
the Bait may have Liberty to be put in Mötjon by the 
Water. If you uſe a Float, let it lie flat on the Water, 
and when you perceive it to move along ſlowly, and 
ſoon after becom upright, then ſtrike, and you will 
be ſure of your Prey. But always remember, that he 
is ſome Time in ſucking behalt into his Mouth be- 
fore he gorges ii | 

The beſt, Baits are Red Worms, or very ſmall Marſh 
Worms-puat on a ſmall Hock. Von. Would bait the 
Ground With a neee Red Worms cut in 
two Pieces. They may angled for all the Day, but 
carly in the Morning is the Bkeheſt Time, He like- 
wiſe takes Earth-Bobg;yenp well, In the Year 1782, 
ek pre ot yo dc EB ke 


breed on their Backs. 
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In the hot Months, there are great Quantities 


eaught with the Fluke-rake, The Method is to get one 
about two Y ards long, made thus, 


— 


and go to the ſhallow Parts of the Water where if is 
the moſt ſandy, and as you go along, keep thruſting 
the Rake into the Sand, which. you may cahly do, by 
ſetting one Foot upon the Frame, and when you have 
caught one you will eaſily perceive it by the Rake's 
graſhing as the Forks enter his Back. This Methad is 
only uſed in the Tide's-way after it is gone down. 
FROGS of a brightiſh Yellow, that are found in 
green Meadows in me and Fuly, arc good Baits fur 
. Chubs, Pikes, Pearches, and Eels. 
SGA, a {mall Jack. 
GENTLES, or MAGGOTS, are kept with dead 
- Fleſh, Beaſt's Liver, -orSuet 5 or, which is better, you 
may both keep and ſcour them in Meal or Wheat- 
bran, In order to breed them, prick » Beall's Liver 
ful of Holes; hang. it in the Sun in Summer "Time 
and ſet it under an old Barrel, or- mall Firkin, wit 
"Clay and Bran in it: into which they will drop, and 
cleanſe themſelves, and be always ready for Ute, In 
this Manner Gentles may be produced till Michaelmes * 
But if you would fiſh with them from Michuelmas to 
May-day, you muſt get a dead Cat, Kite, or other 
Carrion, at the latter End of September, and let it be 
Fly-blown ; and when the Gentles begin to be alive 
and ſtir, bury it and them together in moiſt Earth, 
deep in the Croats, that the Froſt may neither Kill 
nor injure them, and they will ſerve for Uſe till Maren 
and April followigg, about which Iime they turn to 
be Fleſn-Gies. | | 
Gentles are ſometimes added to a Worm, or put on 
the Point of a Dub-ily-hook for Salmoun-Smelts; but 
moſt commonly they are ufcd by themſelves, frequently 
. two 
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two or three on a Hook at a Time. When you go to 
kh with Gentles, you may put them in a Horn, 
wherein there are {mall Holes bored to let in Air, 
either with ſome Wheat-bran only, or à few Shavings. 
of a Barber's ſweet Waſh-ball among the Bran: But 
the beſt Way is o put them, the Day you angle, in a 
Box with ſome Gum-ivy, and you will find it of no 
{mall Effect. Wet your Bran with a little Saffron- 
water, and put a little Chandler's Fat; it will both 
ſcour, keep, and give them a/fne Colour. | 

Gentles are good Baits for Roach, Dace, Chub, 
Carp, Tench, Barbel, Bream, and Bleak; and in 
fome Rivers and Seaſons, if the Water be clear, even 
a Gudgeon or a Trout willtake them. 

GNATS.. There are two. Sorts of Gnats uſed in 
Fly-fiſhing, the blatk and the blue, They are to be 
fiſhed with in cold ſtormy Days, being A to be 
ſeen in warm Weather. — See Artificial Flies. 

a GORGE, to ſwallow as, the Fiſh has gorged the 
ait. | 

GORGE. An Inſtrument made of Iron or Wood, 
about fix Inches long, and half an Inch thick, with a 
Hollow at the Extremity. It is uſed to diſengage your 
Hook, when the Fiſh has {ſwallowed fo far, as not to 
be reached with the Fingers. + | 
GRAIN, viz. Wheat or Malt, ſhould be boiled 
gently in Milk or Sweet-wort; it is then fit for Uſe; 
though ſome, afterwards, and, indeed, not without 
Reaſon, fry it in Honey and Milk, or ſteep it in fome 
ſtrong- ſcented Oils, as Amber, Spike, Polypody, Ivy, 
Annile, Turpentine, or Oil of Peter. Grain is a good 
Bait, either in Winter or Summer, for Chub, Roach, 
Dace, and Bleak"; but take care that before you bait 
your Hook, you ſtrip off the Bran. | 
 GRASSHOPPERS are found in green Meadows 
and Graſs ; and Fiſh take them beſt in the latter End 
of June, all July, and Auguf be middle fized are 
beſt. Put the Point of the Hookggjn at the Head, and 
bring it out at the Tail. For Trout, Grayling, and 
Chub, you may lead your Hock on the Shank, with a 
Plate of Lead, made narroweſt and ſlendereſt _ 
* | E 6 Bent 
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Bent of the Hook, that the Bait may come oyer jt: 


then draw him over the Lead, and put a léfler Grafs- 
Hopper, or 'a Cod-bait, on the Point; keep. your 
Bait in continual Motion, liſting it up and Fabi it 
again. u. 1 35530 Bill Gen: 8 *. HEE of 55 ; 
zt viel ag Ising od doids: 
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„The Gxavriine is in Proportion neither ſo broad 


nor, ſo thick as a Trout, in Size ſeldom exceeds 
eighteen Inches; they weigh about half a Pound; but 
in ſome Places they are ſaid to be three Times as heavy. 
While ſmall, or middle ſized, it is called a Grayling. 
when large, an Umber,, , + oy mod. 098 

They delight in Rivers that glide through moun- 
tainous Places, and are to be met with in the cleareſt 
and ſwiſteſt Parts of thoſe Streams, particularly they 
are bred in the Hodder, Doue, Trent, Derwent, Humber, ; 


5 Wye, 'and Lug. wO 1 27 


+ This Fiſh may be eaten all the v ear; but its prinei- 
pal Seaſon is in December, at which Time his Head, 


Gills, and the Liſt that runs down his Back, are all; 


black. Its Belly is of a dark grey, beautifully dappled 


with black Spots. 


The Time of Spawning is in Mays. The beſt Time 


for taking the -Grayling in Rivers 15 from the Middle 


of: Aug uſt to November. „d em 2 1 
The Fleſtv is accounted by ſome to have the moſt, 

agreeable Taſte of all River Fiſh. it is firm, White, 

cleaves like Salmon, and is judged to be very Whole 


*, ene. | # © „ dan 
It is a briſk ſprightly Fiſh when in the Water, and 


ſims as ſwiſt as an A. out of a BO) but when; 
he feels the Hook he is deng-hearted, and yields rather, 
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too foon for the Angler's Diverſion. . Notwithſtand+ 
which, if you loſe a Hook in a. :Grayling's Mouth, 
there 19 great, Probability that in five Minutes. you te: 
cover it, by uſing more caution the next Time he bites, 
which he generally does ſhortly after, 

He Feeds! upon | Graſshoppers, Flies, Worms, and 
ſuch like Inſects, and therefore ſuch Sort of Baits muſt 
be uſed in order to take him; but a well-ſcoured Red- 
worm is preferable to any Bait, if uſed about four In- 
ches h the Bottom,” ut. 

f 1 , that are laid down for king the 

rout, wit--al{o ferve for the Graylin g, onfydet your 
Tackle be ſomethifg fer. — he when they 
make uſe of a Fly, faſten their Hook to two Has; 
but becauſe they are apt to tangle in the Weeds the 
Silk- worm. gut is pieferable, which ſhould be Well 
waxed with Virgin Wax, to hinder it from frymg{2'1 

The Grayling has ſo quick an Eye, that he has dig 
covered and taken the Bait fix Inches out of the W 
ter, when the Sportſman has been angling for him 
ſtanding upon a Bridge. Agb vo 
Vou may obſerve likewiſe, that he is a much imp 
ler and bolder Fiſh than a Trout; for if you miſs him 
twenty Times, he will ſtill continue to rife at your 
Fly. And as this is his peculiar Property, that he ag 
more apt to riſe than deſcend, your Bait ſhould never 
drag on the Ground, but be ſix or nine Inches from 
the Bottom; and for the ſame Reaſon it will be more 
proper to uſe a Float than a Running-linez but when 
you uſe the latter, the beſt Ground-bans are the Brand- 

ing, Gilt-tail; Tagstail, the Meadow-worm well ſcour- 
ed, Cod-baits, Bark-worm, and Flag-worm ; and at 
the Top he may be taken either with natural or anti- 
cial Flies, or with/the Earth-bob, or Clap-baat. ' 
GREEN-DRAKE-FLY is a May-fly,/.bred under 
Water; his Body is either of a pale or dark, Mellow, 
ribb'd with Rows of Green, long, ſlender, and ſhatp- 
ening towards the Tal, at the End of Which be has 
three lon Mut s ualtnoſt black, andchis, Tail turns up 
towards le h ok, like a Maltard; a Boa wund Holes, 
to- give them Air, will keep them alive a Night or * 
cy 
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they are good at dibbing for Trouts and Grayling j put- 
ting the thickeſt Part of his Body upon the Point of 
the Hook, under one of his Wings, run it directly 
through and out at the other Side, leaving him ſpitted 
upon the Hook. &c. Sometimes two are uſed ; both 
fixed upon the Hock in the ſame Manner, only their 
Kieads contrary ways, He is taken at all Ilours in his 

Seaſon. | 
GREY-DRAEKE-FLY. The ſame in Shape and 
Dimenſions with the Green-drake, but not in . 
being paler, and of a more livid Yellow and Green, 
ribb'd with Black quite down his Body, with black 
ſhining Wings; ſo diaphanous, or tranſparent. that he 
is of no Ule for dibbing. In fiſhing with this Fly, an 
im 


Z maſt endeavour to imitate the riſing and falling of 
on the water, being always in Motion, friſking up and 


down, for which Reaſon, in ſome places, he is called 


the Tilt-up-Fe T 


SS NT; 


The Grey is thought to be the fame kind of Fiſh 
which in Scotland they call the Gxey-Lorxo, In Mag- 
nitude it differs but little fro:a the Salmon, but the 
Shape is very unlike, being conſiderably broader and 
thicker; the Tail 1s indeed as large, but not forked. 
Ihe Body is every where ſtained with grey or aſh co 
loured Spots, from whence it derives its Name. The 
Fleſh is more delicious than that of the Salmon itſelf, 
and ſells for almoſt double the Price, He makes his 
Progrels from the Sca into the Rivers with extraordi- 
* 2 | nary 
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nary Swiftneſs, and is poſſeſſed of very great Strength 
and Agility, ſurmounting almoſt all Obſtacles with the 
reatelt Fafe, He is ſeldom taken, and is therefore 
Lachen but to few. They never advance into the Ri- 
vers before the Beginning of Augu/?, in order to fpawn, 
and then commonly take the advantage of a Flood; 
whereas the Salmon comes into the freſh Water in 
every Part of the Spring. 
It would be o no Purpoſe to give DiretLions how to 
take this Fiſh with the Angle, for he deſpiſes all Kinds 
of Baits, and in this he reſembles the Fordich-Trout, 


which is luſpected to be of the ſame Species ; but r 


want of a more particular Deſcription of the latte v, 
cannot certainly be determined. 
GROUND-BAIT, Such Hes as you frequently 
angle at, you ſhould, once a Week at leaſt, caſt into, 
all Sorts of Corn boiled ſoft, Grains waſhed in Blood, 
and dried, and cut to Pieces; Sna:ls, chopped Worms, 
Fowls Guts, Beaſts Guts, Livers of Beatts ; for Carp 
and Tench cannot feed too often, nor too much, and 
by this they are drawn to the Place ; and to keep them 
together, throw Half an Handful of boiled ground 
Malt now and then as you Angle. By ſqueezing this 
between your Hands till it becomes hard, it will pre- 
ently fink- to the Botſom, and remain on the Spot 
where you mean to angle. If the Stream runs brifkly, 
caſt your Malt a little the higher up the Stream. tor 
Ground-baits for every Fiſh, fee their NAuzs. 
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The Gvpcrgon'is generally five or fix Inches long, 
ſometimes in the Merſey eight or nine; of a ſmoot 
Body, with very ſmall Scales, The Back of it is dark, 
5 the Belly pale. Its Sides are marked with black 
ots. | 

k 7 are to be met with every where in Rivers; but 
in loine they grow to a larger Size than others. 
This 
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This Fiſh» pawns twice in a Year; the firſt Time 
about the latter. End of April, and the ſecond in No- 
uvumb er. Wi 9&1 167 26 $1258 

His Fleſh is very well taſted, of caſy Digeſtion and 
very nouriſhing, inſomuch that fome think it no way 
inſamur eu a Sm. „oe 

He delights in ſandy, gravelly Bottoms, gentle 
Streams, and ſmall Rivers, In the Summertime he 
reſorts to the Shallows, and in the Winter to the 
Deeps. FRY 

He bites all Day from the End of March till Mi- 
chathmas, but not till an Hour after Sunriſe, nor longer 
than an flour before Sun- et. You may howeverdome- 
times have full 5 good 8 5 - Oy: alter * 
at any time in the Day, eſpecially if you ale · in ſome 
Nn e a Vard — La Half ep, Mr Kandy 
Bottom, below ſome Scower, or near the Place he 
bites at in the Middle of the Day. * © TER 

The principal Baits are the all Red-worm, Gilt- 
tail, Brandling, and a Meadow-worm. Ile will like- 
wiſe take à Gentle, Cod-Bait, Brood of Waſps, or 
Cow - dung Bob; but the {mall Red - worm is what pleaſes 


them beſt. If you can find a Bridge or Flank over a 
Imall River, chuſe it to angle undernea:h for Gudge- 


ons, for they love the Shade; and are ſo far from be- 
ing ſhy, that you may not only appear in Sight, but if 
drive them from their Flace of Reſort, they will 
immediately return. A fngle Hair Line, a fine taper 
Rod, à Float, and a ſmall Hook, is what moſt uſe, - 
When you angle for them in the Shatlows, rake, up 
the Sand or Gravel with a rake or Pole, and it will. 
dra your Gudgeons about your Bait; but when you 
have no ſuch Conveniency, throw in ſome Handfulsof 
Earth, Le à Hoat, and let your Bait always tough or 
drag on the Ground. Be not too haſty with them 
when they bite, becauſe they will ſometimes nibble a 
litde before they take it; though they commonly bite 
pretty-fure. 515/101 12: vorg 25d 54th; 350) bel 
Went you angle far them in a Boat on the Thauer, 
let the Waterman rake:the Gravel up u draw the Gud- 
gedns about you; then plumb th: C. ound, and bait 
our 
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your Bode d4thr a Mall well. ſcoured Red Norm: by 
this Method you vill ſeldom fail of good Sports. | Your 
Tony as for Dace, with a well-ſcoured Giltstail. He 
10 — wm Water Morning\and Eviningthan 
a Nidda ou May uſe two:Hbokgat aiLine; and 
two Rods — not — and then you may Ir 
wy Prarciror” Trout RO of i Rene. 5 511 
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1 is a Welſh diane for a Fiſh that is bred 2 
Pemdùle-Meer in Merionetùſhire, and is the ſame with the 
Ferrà of Rondeletius. The Shape is not very much un- 


like that of a Salmon, and the uſual Lengghis about 
twelve or thirtcen Inches; the Back as of A Co- 
lour, but the Belly is white,” The Scalesiare of à mid 
dle Size, the upper Jaw is ſomewhat more prominent! 
than the lower, and the Mouth 3 is much like that 2 
Herring.” 7:1 | 
This Fiſn is bred in Pontle-Meer, which lies et. 
Bale, in Welſh Liinteged, in Merionethfhire. — 
lies at che — the Lake, — Water-Gladz 
a Plant peculiar to theſe Mountains. It is called Grwin- 
ehd, from the Whiteneſs of its Body, the Word fignis 
fying much the ſame as Whiting in Engliſh, There is, 
one thing worthy of Remark, which is, that! though: 
the River Dee runs through this Lake, yet they ave! 
never found in its Streams; and on the contrary, 
though Salmon are caught in the River, they never en- 
ter the Lake; fo ſtrictly do theſe Animals keep to _ 
Haunts that Nature has provided for them. 
They are in Seaſon in the Summer: The Fleſh is 
white 2 the nen = 1 — that of a. 
1 1 o Trout: g 
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Trout: It is in the higher Efteem becaufe it is a Kind 
of a Rarity, This Fiſh is likewiſe an Inhabitant of 
Lake Leman, near Geneva, among the Alps, 

HACKLE, means the Feathers which are made uſe 
of in the Formation of artificial Flics, The beſt arc the 
Lapwing-topping, the Feathers of a Hen's Neck, (from 
which you will get the greateſt. Variety.) and which 
are not much uſed, though they are the very fineſt 
Hackle except the Lapwintz's Top; the ſame Feathers 
of a Cock, the Jong Feathers of a Swallow's Tail, the 
Crown of a Peacock, a Wren's Tail, a Pheaſant's, 
Neck, a black Cock's ditto. 

Hackles of different Colours, from the Feathers of 
Moor Game, Pigeon, Cock, Sc. are very killing, They 
are made by faſtening the End of the Feather a little 
above the Bent of the Hook, with Silk of the Colour 
of the Feather, and turning the Feather round the 
Shank of the Hook, with the-Silk up to the Top of 
the Shank, there to be faſtened, 


* X 
 _ HAIR. In chuſing good Horſe-ha'r for your Line 
be fare it be long, round, and even, without any Flaw 
or Blemiſh, A young, healthy Stone-horle aſlords 
beſt. Scower it with Soap and Water, rub it dry 
with a little Bran, and keep it for Ule. * 
 HARLE., . The Fibres of the Peacock's Feathers. 
. HAWTHORN-FLY is black, and found on Haw- 
_ Frees ; it is proper to dib for Trout, See Mav- 
. | 
OO RS ſhould be long in the Shank,. and.of a 
Compaſs inclining to Roundneſs; but the Point muſt 
Kind even aid ttrait, and the Bending muſt be in the 


Shank & 
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Shank : For if the Shank be ftrait, the Point will hang 
o:1tward ; and though, when ſet on, it may ſtand right, 
det after the taking of a few fiſh, it will cauſe the Hair 
4t the End of the Shank to ſtand bent, and 'conle- 
quently the Point of the Hook to hang direftly up- 
wards, The Point or your Hock ſhould not be in a 
Line with the Shank, but a little fideways, and the 
more regularly bent the better. | | 

Whether you angle at Top or at Bottom, proportion 
vour Hooks for Strength and Compals to the Num- 
ber of Hairs you angle with next your Hook ; and uſe 
nota lmell look to great Baits, nor a great Bait to a 
ſmall Hook, But it is better upon all Occaſions, to 
angle with a Hook proportionately ſmall than- large, 
Ihe Hooks made Ule of for catching Pike are differerit 
ſrom thoſe uſed for any other Fiſn, See them de- 
{cribed under the Article Pixx. | | | 

When you ſet on your Hook, do it with fmall but 
ſtrong Silk, well rubbed with Shoemaker's Wax, It 
for a tinall Hook, uſe the Silk ſingle. Lay your Heir 
or Graſs on the Iuſide of the Hock; for if it comes on 
the Outſide, the Silk will be apt to cut and fret ix aſun- 
der; and beſides it is not ſo convenient do ſtribe Fiſh, 
From a Straw's Breadth below the Top of the Book, 
ap the Silk about the bare Shank, wntilyou comet 
the Top.efFit : Then lay your Line on the Infide, and 
whip with your Silk downward, till you come almoſt 
to the Bent of the Hook, and then faſten it by turning 
over three or four Times, and drawing u-clote; which 
done, cut off the End of the Gildärd, or Link, ws 
nigh as you can to the Twiſt, » of | 

Imhaugh perhaps the Colour of the Silk you whip 
with is not very material, yet it may not be amils, when 
vou angle with Worms, to. uſe red Silk; but for Paſke, 
Cod-bait, and other whitiſh Baits, to ule white. 

HORNE'TS, Sce Wasrs, 

HUMBLE-BEES. See Waste. 

JACKS. Small Pikes are fo called till they ate 
twenty-four Inches long. 

IMPEDIMENTS To the Angler's Recreation, The 
Fault may be occaſioned by lus Tackle; as whey his 
2 11iES 
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be fine and round, it is the beſt thin 


hen the Line is twiſted between the Top of the Rod 
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Lines or Hooks are too large; when his Bait is dead, 
or decaying. If he angles at a wrong Time of the 
Day, When the Fiſh are not in the Humor of taking 
his Bait, If the Fiſh have been frightened by the 
Sight of him, or with his Shadow. If the Weather 
be too cold. If the Weather be too hot. If it rains 
much, or faſt. If it hails or ſnows. If it be tem- 
peſtuous. If the Wind blows high, or be in the Eaſt, 
or North.” Want of Patience, and the Want of a 
1 Aſſortment of Baits. | 
NDIAN, or SEA-GRASS, makes excellent 
Hook-links; and though ſome objett to it, as being 
apt to grow brittle, and to kink in uſing, with pro- 
per Management it is the beſt Material for the Purpoſe 
yet known for large Fiſh, eſpecially if ordered in the 
following Manner; a A | 
Take as many, of the fineſt you can get, as you 
goes put them into any Veſſel, and pour therein the 


ummed Fat of a Pot wherein freſh, by no Means 


ſalt, Meat has been boiled; when they have lain three 
or four: Hours, take them out one by one, and ſtrip- 
Ying the Creaſe off with your Finger and Thumb, (but 
do not wipe them) ſtretch. each Graſs as long as it will 

coil them up in Rings, and lay them by,; and 
you will find them — near as ſmall, full as round, 
and much ſtronger, than the beſt ſingle Hatrs you can 
get. To preſerve them moiſt, keep them in a Piece 
of Bladder well oiled ; and, before you uſe them, let 
them ſoak about Half an Hour in Water; or, in 


your Walk to the River- ſide, put a Length of it into 


your Mouth. 1111 

If your Graſs is coarſe, it will fall heavily in the 
Water, and ſcare away the Fiſh ; on which account 
Gut has the Advantage. But, after all, if your Graſs 
you can uſe, 
Little of this, however, is to be met with, as the Grals 


that has been brought to England, of late Years, has 
proved far from good, 2 


IVY-GUM. See Unevents, Ft 
KINK. To Kink; is'a Term uſed in Trowling, 


— 


and 
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and the Ring, through which it ought to run freely; 
or when Part of the Line twiſts about the other Part 


that is coiled in your Left Hand. Silk Lines are more 
apt to kink than Hair Lines, 


LAM REV, „ LAMPERN. 


Ihe LAMPREY is called, by Dr. Plot, The Pride of 
the Ths, and by others, SE VINE YES; and is found in 
the Merſey, which waters the fertile Banks of Cheſhire: 
It is a Fiſh about ten or twelve Inches long; on the 
Back it is of a greyiſh Black, but the Belly is of a 
lively Silver Colour. Its Mouth is round, and fur- 
niſhed with fix or ſeven Teeth. On the Top of the 
Head there is a Hole, as in the cetaceous Kind; for 
as the Mouth, when the Lamprey adheres to a Rock or 
Stone, is entirely ſhut, there is a Neceſſity for a Hole 
to take in the Water, which is diſcharged again by the 
-Gills,*or the ſeven Holes placed on each Side near the 
Head. The Belly riſes and falls much in the fame 
Manner as in Animals that breathe. | * 
"The Liver is undivided, and the Capſula of the 
Heart almoſt boney, which is purpoſely deſigned 
Nature as a Guard or Security for it, becauſe this Fi 
nas no Bones, not even ſo much as a Backbone. 
* The River Lamprey, contrary to che Manner of 
möſt other Piſh, procreate their Species, wich their 
Bellies joined together, which is * to be obſerved, 
becauſe at that Time they get into ſhallow Fords, 
where all that paſſes is viſible engugh. 


Ihe Fleſh is of a {oft glutinous Nature, and is gene- 
rally eaten potted; and even then it is more agreeable 
to the palate than healthful to the Body. Their Time 
of Spawning is in April ö i Wt ©9v034 
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They are the very ben Bai for Night- hocks, ent in 

Pieces about an Inch and a, Quarter long. 
hefe is another Sort of this Fiſh which: is called 

the BIND LAur RZ Y, which is ſmall and * 
5 a large 
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a large Dew-worm, or Lob-worm. It has no Scales, 
and its Body is divided into {mall Rings by tranſverfe 
Lines, in the Manner of Worms. Theſe Rings are 
about eighty-four in Number, The Mouth 1s round, 
and always open, but it has neither Teeth nor Tongue, 
It has a Hole on the Head, and ſeven on each Side in- 
ſtead of Gills, as in the other Species, A good Bait 
for Chubs and Eels. 

LAMPREY-EEL is of the ſame Shape, but of a 


larger Size than the Lamprey, for it is ſometimes taken 


in the Seuern three Feet in Length, and the Diameter 
of the Body five Inches. The Skin is of a blackiſh 
Colour, and Full of paliſh angular Spots; it is tough, 
but yet not talen off when dretied, as in Eels, It will 
hold a bit of Wood or Stone ſo firmly in its Mouth, 
that it cannot be taken out without Difficulty, On 
the Top of the Head there is a white Spot, and before 
it a {:1nall Hole, encompaſſed with a Membrane, which 
riſes up a little Athe Uſe of it is the ſame as in the 
Lamprey. The Eins are concealed under the ſeven 
Holes placed on cach Side. Ihe Edge of the Mouth 
is jagged, and adheres ſo cloſely to any thing, that 
ſome have ſuppoſed theſe Inequalities to be Teeth 
covered with Pitch; whereas the Teeth, properly {0 
called, are placed on the Inſide of the Mouth, and 
the more remote they are, the larger. It has no 
Bones, but a Griſtle down the Back full of Marrow, 
which ſhould be taken out before it is dreſled. In 
ſhort; they reſymble a Lamprey in all Things, 
They lie chiefly in the Sea, but come into the Rivers 
to ſpawn, where they are found in great Plenty. Ihey 
are diſcovered by the Froth that riſes from them, 
Their higheſt Seaſon is in March, when they firſt 
enter the Rivers, and are full of Spawn, In April 
they make Holes in a gravelly Bottom, where they 
depolite their Spawn, — if they meet with a Stone of 
Two Pound weight, they remove it, and throw it out. 
They are ſeldom angled for purpoſely, bat are ſome- 
times caught with Worms in angling for other Fiſh. 
Aſter ſpawning they haſten to the Sea, leaving their 
Brood, which hide in the Sand, and in three Months 
grow 
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grow to be about five Inehes long, and afford good 
Sport to the School toys, who throw them, together 
with the Sand, upon the Banks of the Kiver. 
LANDING-NET. A ſmall Net extended upon a 
Ring or Hoop, and faftened'to the End of a long 
manageable Pole. A Landing-hook is alſo necellory 
for ſafely bringing to Shore large Fiſh, which muſt 
have a Screw to {crew into a Socket at the End of a 
pole; when your Fijh is entangled, you clap the Hook 
into its Mouth and draw it to Land. The latter is 
chiefly for Barbel, Salmon, and other ſtrong Fiſh, 
LAVE, to throw the Water out of a Pond. &c. 
LAWS of ANGLING, c. The Laws of England 
being all public, Ignorance of their Contents excules 
no Offender. lt will not be amiſs therefore to ſay 
ſomgthing of thoſe which concern the Angler, that he 
may have a certain Knowledge, how, without Offence, 
to demean himſclf amongſt his Neighbours, when he 
goes about his Sport. | 
Whoever fiſhes in the River Severn with, or ſhall 
make ule of, any Engine or Device, whereby any 
Salmon, Trout, or Barbel, under the Length appoint- 
ed by the Stat. 1 Eliz. Cup. 17. ſhall be taken or killed, 
or ſhall fiſh with. any Net for Salmon-Peale, Pike, 
Carp, Trout, Barbel, Chub, or Grayling, the Meſh 
whereof ſhall be under two Inches and a Halt ſquare 
from Knot to Knot, or above twenty Yards in Length 
and two im Breadth. or above fifty in Length and fix 
in Breadth in the Wing of the Net, in the laid River, 
from Repelock-Stak: to Gloucefter-Bridge, or above ſixty 
in Length below Gloucefter- Bridge, and fix Yards in 
Breadth in the Wing of the Net; or ſhall 6{h with 
more than one of thele Nets at once, or ſhall uſe any 
Device for taking the Fry of Eels, ſhall forfeit five 
Shillings for every Offence, and the Fiſh ſo taken, 
and the Inſtruments, to be divided between the Pro- 
{ecutor and the Poor. 3 Car. II. 
If any perſon ſhall keep any Net, Angle, Leap, 
Piche, or other Engine tor taking Fiſh, (except the 
Makers or Sellers of them, or the Owners or Occupi- 


ers of Rivers or Ficheries) ſuch Engines, if they ſhall 
be 
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be found fiſhing without the Conſent of the Ow, acr, 
ſhall be ſeized; and any Perſon, by a Warrant under 
the Hand and Seal of a Juſtice of Peace, may ſearch 
the Houſes of Perſons prohibited and ſuſpected, and 
ſeize to their own Uſe, or deſtroy ſuch Engines. 4 & 
n LL | 1 
No Servant ſhall be queſtioned for killing a Treſpaſ- 
fer within his Maſter's Liberty, who will not yield, if 
not done out of former Malice: Yet if the Treſpaſſer 
Kills any ſuch Servant, it is Murder. 21 Eliz, | 
None ſhall unlawfully break, cut down, cut out, or 
deſtroy any Head or Heads, Dam or Dams, of any 
Ponds, Pools, Moats, Stagnes, Stews, or ſeparate 
Pits, wherein Fiſh are, or ſhall happen to be put by the 
Owners or Poſſeſſors thereof; or that! wrongfully fiſh 
in the ſame, to the Intent to deſtroy, kill, take, or 
Real away, any of the ſame Fiſh, againſt the Mind of 
the Owners thereof, without Licence of the Owner, 
on Pain of ſuffering three Months Impriſonment, and 
to be bound to good Behaviour for ſeven Years after : 
And the Party, in Seſſions or elſewhere, ſhall recover 
treble Damages againſt the Delinquents, 5 Eliz, 
None ſhall ereft a Weir or Weirs along the Sea- 
ſhore, or in any Haven or Creel:, or within five Miles 
of the Mouth of any Haven or Creek, or ſhall willing- 
- Aug or deſtroy any Spawn, Fry, or Brood of any 
ea-fiſh, on Pain of ten Pounds, to be divided between 
the King and the Proſecutor. Neither ſhall any ſiſh 
in any of the ſaid Places, with any Net of a leſs Meth 
than three Inches and a Half between Knot and Knot, 
{except for Smoulds in Norfolk only) or with a Canvas- 
net, or other Engine, whereby the Spawn. or Fry of 
Fiſh may be deſtroyed, on Pain of forfeiting the ſaid 
Net or Engine, and ten Shillings in Money, to be 
23 between the Poor and the Proſecutor. 3 Jac. 
ap. 12. 
57 the Statute of 17 Rich. II. 74 Juſtices of 
the Peace ſhall be Converſators o hs Statute of 
Weftm. 2. Cap. 47. and 13 Rich, II. Cap. 19. and ſhall 
have Power to ſeirch all Weirs, leſt by their Strait- 
neſs the Fry of Fiſh may be deſtroyed, And the ſaid 
: | Juſtices 
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Tull;cey Hall have Power to appoint ahd fwaas Under- 
Confervators, and to hear and determine Offences of 
this Kind, and to puniſh the Oftende 8 bY Japan 
mentand Fine, whereof the Under: Cönſe Vor chic! 
infOrins, is to have the Half. e Mayot or. War- 
dens ol London have, by the ſame Stanite, like Powe? 
in the Thames, from Starnes.to London, apd in the Meds 
way ay far as the City Grant extends. And every Jul- 
tice of Peace, before whom ſuch Offender ſhall be can; 
victed, may cut in Pieces and deſtroy all and every 
nd Net and Engines whatſoever, wherewith the Of- 
ſendevis apprehended, | - wg 
*Bathel is not to be taken under twelve Inches long: 
A Fenglty is twenfy Shillings, the Engine, and the 
Herrings are not to he ſold before the Fiſhermay 
come. to Land, and muſt not be brought into Yarmout) 
Iven between Michachnas and Martinmas ; the Penalty 
is Impriſonment, and Forfeiture of the Herrings,.. 
Lobſters muſt not be (old under eight Inches froth 
the Peak of the Noſe to the End of the middle Fin 5] 
tha Tail; the Forfeiture is.one Shilling for each Lob- 
ter. 3 * At 
Pike muſt not be taken under ten Inches ; the Tot- 
ſeiture is twenty Shillings, the Fiſh, and the Engine 
they are, taken with, | my 
Salmon is not to be ſent to London to D ehe 
or their Agents, weighing leſs than fix Pounds; an 
every Perlon that buys or fells ſuch, ſhall be liable 10 
forfeit five Pounds, or be fent to hard Labour for three 
Months. n 
In the Rivers Severn, Dee, Thame, Were, Tees, Riöbde, 
Hef „Dun, Air, Ouze, Swale, Caldor, Eure, Derwent, 
and Trent, no Perſon is to lay Nets, Engines, or other 
Devices, whereby the Spawn or ſmall Fry of Salmon, 
or any Keeper or Shedder Salmon, unger eighnoen In- 
ches long from the Eye to the Middle pf the Tail, ſhall 
be 1 or killed or deſtroyed. Nor {hall they make, 


ere, or ſet any Bank, Dam, Hedge, Stank, or Nets, 
.crpls rhe ſaid Rivers, to take the Salmon, or hinder 
them from going to ſpawn Is ſhall they Lil. Salmon 


in 
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in the ſaid Rivers, between the Twelfth of Auguft and 
the Twenty -third of November, or fiſh with unlawful Nets, 
under the Penalty of five Pounds for every Offence : 
And for want 61 Diſtreſs, to be ſent to hard Labour 
for not leſs than one Month, nor more than three 
Months. | 

Thoſe that uſe any Net or Engine to deſtroy the 
Spawn or Fry of Fiſh, or take Salmon or Trout out of 
Seaſon, or the latter leſs than eight Inches long, or 
ule. any Engine to take Fiſh otherways than by Ang- 
ling, or with a Net of two Inches and a Half Meſh, 
ortet twenty Shillings a Fiſh, and the Net or En- 
zine. 
8 Thoſe that ſell, offer, or expoſe to Sale, or exchange 
for any other Goods, Bret or Turbot under ſixteen In- 
ches long, Brill or Pearl under ſourteen, Codlin 
twelve, Whiting fix, Baſs and Mullet twelve, Sole, 
Plaice, and Dab, eight, and Flounder ſeven, from 
the Eyes to the utmoſt Extent of the Tail, are liable to 
forfeit twenty ö NN by Diſtreſs, or to be ſent to 
hard Labour for not leis than ſix, or mere than four- 
teen Days, and to be whipped, 

Every one who between the Firſt of March and the 
Laft of May ſhall do any Act whereby che Spawn of 
Fiſh ſhall be deſtroyed, ſhall forfeit forty Shillings and 


the inſtrument . 


Ez:TrRAcT from the Fisn-AcT of 763. 

. No one ſhall enter into any Park or Paddock fenced 
in and incloſed, or into any Garden, Orchard, or 
Yard, adjoining or balopging to any Dwelling-houſe, 
in or through which Park or Paddock, Garden, Or- 
chard, or Yard, any River or Stream of Water 
mall run or be, or wherein ſhall be any River, 
Stream, Pond, Pool, Moat, Stew, or other Water, 
and by any Ways, Means, or Device whatſoever, 
{hall ſteal, take, kill. or deſtroy any Fiſh bred, kept, 
or preſerved, in any ſuch River or Stream, Pond, Pool, 
Moat, Stew, or other Water aforeſaid, without the 
Conſent of the Owner or Owners thereof ; or ſhall be 

aiding 
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aiding or aſſiſting in the ſtealing, taking, killing, or 
deſtroying, any ſuch Fiſh as aforelaid ; or ſhall receive 
or buy any ſuch Fiſh, knowing the fame to be fo ſtolen 
or taken as aforeſaid ; and being thereof inditted with- 
in fix Calendar Months next after ſuch Offence or Of- 
tences ſhall have been committed, before any Judge or 
Tuſtices of Gaol Delivery for the County wherein ſuch 
Park or Paddock, Garden, Orchard, or Yard, ſhall 
be, and ſhall on ſuch Indictment be, by Verdict, or 
his or their own Confeſſion or Confeſhons, convicted 
of any ſuch Offence or Offences as aforeſaid, the Per- 
ſon or Perfons ſo convicted ſhall be tranſported for 
ſeven Years. | 
And, for the more eaſy and ſpeedy apprehending 
and convicting of ſuch Perſon or Perſons as ſhall be 
guilty of any of the Offences before-mentioned, be it 
turther enadled by the Authority aforeſaid, That in 
caſe any Perſon or Perſons ſhall, at any Lime after the 
Firſt Day of June, commit or be guilty of any ſuch Of- 
tence or Offences, as are herein before-mentioned, 
and ſhall ſurrender himſelf to any one of his Majeſty's 
Juſtices of the Peace in and for the County where ſuch 
Offence or Offences ſhall have been committed ; or, 
being apprehended and taken, or in Cuſtody, for ſuch 
Offence or Offences, or on any other Account, and 
ſhall voluntarily make a full Confeſſion thereof, and 
a true Diſcovery, upon Oath, of the Perlon or Per- 
ſons who was or were his Accomplice or Accomplices 
in any of the {aid Offences, ſo as ſuch Accomplice or. 
Accomplices may be apprehended and taken, and 
Mall, on the Trial of fuck Accomplice or Accom- 
plices, give ſuch Evidence of ſuch Offence or Offences, 
was ſhall be ſufficient to convict ſuch Accomplice 
or Accomplices thereof; ſuch Perſon making ſuch 
Confeſſion and Diſcovery, and giving ſuch Evidence 
As aforeſaid, ſhall, by virtue of this Act, be ardoned, 
acquitted, and diſcharged, of and from the Offeace or 
Offences ſo by him confeſſed as aforeſaid, 
That in caſe any Perſon or Pextons ſhall take, kill, 
vr deſtroy, or attempt to take, K II; vor deſtroy, any 
F 2 Fiſh, 
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Fiſh, in any River or Stream, Pond, Pool, or other 
Water (not being in any Park or Paddock, or in any 
Garden, Orchard, or Yard, adjoining or belonging to 
any Dwelling-houſe, but ſhall be in any other incloſed 
Ground which ſhall be private Property) every ſuch 
Perſon, being lawfully convicted thereof by the Oath 
of one or more credible Witneſs or Witneſles, ſhall 
forfeit and pay, for every ſuch Offence, the Sum of 
Five Pounds, to the Owner or Owners of the Fiſher! 
of ſuch River or Stream of Water, or of ſuch Pond, 
Pool, Moat, or other Water: And it ſhall and may 
be lawful to and for any one or more of his Majeſty's 
Juſtices of the Peace of the County, Diviſion, Riding, 
or Place, where ſuch laſt-mentioned Offence or Ot- 
fences ſhall be committed, upon Complaint made to 
him or them, -upon Oath, againſt any Perſon or Per- 
ſons, for any ſuch laſt-mentioned Offence or Offences, 
to iſſue his or their Warrant or Warrants to bring the 
Perſon or Perſons ſo complained of, before him or 
them; and if the Perſon or Perſons ſo .complained of 
ſhall be convicted of any of the ſaid Offences laſt- men- 
tioned, before ſuch Juſtice or f deve or any other 
of his Majeſty's Juſtices of the ſame County, Diviſion, 
Riding, or Place aforeſaid, by the Oath or Oaths of 
one br more credible Witneſs or Witneſſes, which Oath 
fuch Juſtice or Juſtices are hereby authorized to ad- 
miniſter ; or by his or their own Confeſſion ; then, 
and in ſach Caſe, the Party fo convicted ſhall, imme- 
diately after ſuch Conviction, pay the ſaid Penalty of 
Five Pounds, hereby before impoſed for the Offence 
or Offences aforeſaid, to ſuch Juſtice or Juſtices be- 
fore whom he ſhall beſo convicted, for the Uſe of ſuch 
Perſon or Perſons as the fame is hereby appointed to be 
forfeited and paid unto; and, in Default thereof, ſhall 
be committed by ſuch Juſtice or Juſtices to the Houſe 
of Correction, for any Time not exceeding ſix Months, 
unleſs the Money forfeited ſhall be ſooner paid. 
Provided nevertheleſs, That it ſhall and may be law- 
ful io and for ſuch Owner or Owners of the Fiſhery of 
ſuch River or Stream of Water, or of ſuch Pond, Pool, 
or 
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or other Water, wherein any ſuch Offence or Offences 
laſt-mentioned ſhall be committed as aforeſaid, to ſue 
and proſecute for and recover the ſaid Sum of Five 
Pounds, by Action of Debt, Bill, Plaint, or Informa- 
tion, in any of his Majeſty's Courts of Record at 
Weſtminfter ; and in ſuch Action or Suit, no Eſſoign, 
Wager of Law, or more than one Imparlance ſhall be 
allowed; provided that ſuch Action or Suit be brought, 
or commenced, within fix Calendar Months next after 
ſuch Offence or Offences ſhall have been committed. 

Provided always, and be it further enacted by the 
Authority aforeſaid, That nothing in this Act ſhall ex- 
tend, or be conſtrued to extend, to ſubjett or make 
liable any Perſon or Perſons to the Penalties of this 
AQ, who ſhall fiſh, take, or kill, and carry away, any 
Fiſh, in any River or Stream of Water, Pond, Pool, 
or other Water, wherein ſuch Perſon or Perſons ſhall 
have a juſt Right or Claim to take, kill, or carry away, 
any luch Fiſh, 

EAD. To lead your Line, do it with a Shot clo- 
ven, and then cloſed exactly on it, not above two on 
a Line, and about two Inches diſtant from each other, 
and the loweſt ſeven or eight Inches from the Hook; 
but for the Running:line, either in clear or muddy 
Water, nine or ten Inches, and in a ſandy Bottom 
full of Wood, ſhape your Lead in the Diamond Faſh- 
ion, or that of 2 — or oval, and bring the 
Ends very cloſe and ſmooth to the Line; but make it 
black, or the Brightneſs will ſcare the Fiſh, When 
you fiſh fine, it is better to have on your line a great 

umber of ſmall, than a few large Shot. You ought 
always to have ſome of both Sorts, ready cleft with 


ou. 
I. EAP. Fiſh are ſaid to leap when they ſpring out 
ol the Water, which is peculiar to Trout and — 2 

LEASH. Three; as a Leaſh of Jack, Pike, Trout, 


&c. 
LEATHER-MOUTHED, Leather-mouthed Fiſh 

are ſuch as have their Teeth in their Throat; as the 

Chub, Barbel, Cudgeon, Carp, &c, 1 83.1 
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LEDGER-BAIT. A Bait that is fixed or made to 
reſt in one certain Place. when you {hall be abſent, It 
is beſt to be a living one, a Fiſh or a Frog. Of Fiſh, a 
Roach or Dace is beſt, Cut off the Fin on the Back, 
and znake an Inciſion with a ſharp Knife, between the 
Head and the Fin on the Back, and put the Arming- 
wire of your Hook into it, and carrying it along his 
Back, unto the Tail, betwixt the Skin and the Body, 
draw out your Arming at another Scar near the Jail, 

and then tie him about it with Thread, 

LINES. Thoſe made of a ſorrel, cheſnut, or brown 

coloured Hair, are beſt for Ground angling, eſpecially 
in muddy Water, they being not only the Colour of 
the. Gravel or Sand, but of the Water itſelf. Ihe 
white and grey, or Yuſkiſh white Hair, is ſor clear 
Rivers and Waters. Your Hair thus ſuited is not dit- 
cernable by the Fiſh, and conſequently will not ſcare 
them from your Bait, if your Lines are but of a juit 
and due Thickneſs. 

It being impoſlible always to have natural Hair of a 
Colour ſuitable to the 0 and Water, Anglers ſup- 

y this Defect by dying it. To make a Brown, bail 


Walnut: leaves in Chamber-lye ; or take Water, and 
diſſolve ſome Alum in it; or mix ſtrong Ale and Salt: 
In either of theſe ſoak the Hair well. | f 
Ihe inner Bark of a Crab-tree boiled in Water with 


fame. Alum, makes a pure yellow. Colour, which is 


good when the Weeds rot, for thereby the Line looks 
ike the Weeds. | | 

Another Yellow may be made with two Quarts of 
mall Ale, and three Handfuls of Walnut-leaves 


- Ramped therein, Let the Hair remain till it is as deep 


as you deſire it. | 
he Hair you uſe for dying ſhould be the beſt white 
you can get. And obſerve, that as the Weeds rot 


away in the Autumnal Months, September, Ofober, and 


November, the yellow is then beſt. The ruſſet or brown 
lerves all the Winter, and the bright natural Hair 
ſuits beſt for Summer, | f 

You muſt furniſh yourſelf with an Inſtrument for 
twiſting your Line: Then cut off near an Handlul. of 


the 
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the Bottom Part of the Hair; turn the Top of one Hair 
to the Tail of another, which will cauſe every Part to 
be equally ſtrong ; knot them at one End, and divide 
them into three Parts; twiſt every Part by itſelf,” and 
knot them together, then put that End into the Cleft 
of your twiſting-Inſtrument, four Inches ſhorter than 
your Hair ; N Warp one Way alike, and faſ- 
ten them in three Clefts, alike ſtrait, then take out the 
other End, and let it twine which Way it will, then 
ſtrain it a litttle, and knot it before yau take it out. 
When you have prepared as many Links as will ſuffice 
to make your Line long enough, you muſt then tie 
them together in a. Water Knot, Dutch Knot, or 
Weaver's Knot, Then cut off the ſhort Ends about 
the Breadth of a Straw from the Knot, and thus the 
Line will be even, and fit for Fiſhing, You may make 
the Top of your Line, and indeed all of it, except two 
Yards next the Hook, of a coarſer Hair, Always let 
the Top of your Line, whether in muddy or clear 
Waters, be made of white Hair, becauſe the Motion 
of the Line, when the Fiſh bite, will be far more dil- 
cernable, Never ſtrain your Hairs before they are 
_ into a Line, for then they will ſhrink when 
uſed, 
To make the Line handſome, and to twiſt the Hair 
even and neat, gives it Strength : For if one Hair 3s 
long, and another ſhort, the ſhort one receiving n 
Strength from the long one, conſequently breaks; and 
then the other, as too weak, breaks glio, Therefore 
twiſt them ſlowly, and in d keep them from en- 
tangling, which hinders their rig t plaiting ot beddirig 
together: I wiſt them neither too hard nor too flack, 
but even, ſo as they twine one with another, and no 
more, When you have tied your Lengths together 
with the Water-Knot, cut off the ſhort Ends about the 
Breadth of a Straw from the Knot, that it may not 
undo in the uſing, 

Do not arm, fix, or whip Hooks to any Line, either 
for Ground or Fly Angling, that conſiſts of more 
than three or four Links, at the moſt. Ile Top of 
the uppermoſt Link having a {ma'l Loop, cr Water- 
: F 4 nooſe, 
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nooſe, you way fix it to any Line, and as caſily re- 
move it: there being.another Water-noole at the Bot- 
tom of your Line, 

To angle for Trouts, Graylings, and Salmon-Smelts, 
with the Dub-fly; let the two firſt Links next the 

Hook be but of one Hair a-piece ; But the Hair muſt 
be ſtrong, and of the thick Ends only, and choſen for 
the Purpoſe, The next two Links of two Hairs; and 
next to theſe one of three Hairs; at the Top of which 
have a Water-nooſe, or Loop, to put your Line to; 
which lowermoſt Link confiſts of three Hairs, and 
Has another Water-nooſe at Bottom, or Hook-link, to 
fix your Fly to. Then let two of the next Links of 
your Line be four Hairs, and ſo proceed, by increal- 
ing one or two Hairs till you come to fix or ſeven 
Hairs at the Top. Let the ſingle Hairs, or three or 
| * of the next Links, be of a white, or light Co- 
Our. 

The artificial-fly Line ſhould, be very ſtrong at the 
Top; by this Means any young Angler will caſt a Fly 
well and quickly become an accurate Artiſt ; and if 
he chances to faſten his Hook, and cannot come to 
looſen it, he will not loſe above one Link, or two at 

moſt, though he pull to break it; becauſe the Line is 
ſo ſtrong at the upper End. You may angle with 
flronger Lines at the Caſt-fly than at Ground, in a 
Hebr Water for the Trout. For in a clear Water at 
_ Ground for Trouts, Graylings, and Salmon Smells, 
never uſe a Line made otherwiſe than with a ſingle 
Hair at Hook, and ſo on as above directed; only ne- 
ver have above four Hairs in any one Link of the 
Line. At the Bottom of every Line have a ſmall 
Water-nooſe, or Loop, that you may hang on a Hook 
of any Size, whipt to a Line, conſiſting of two or 
three Links, * 

In a muddy Water, or one diſcoloured by Rain, the 
Running-line ſhould be half the Length of the Rod, 
more or leſs, and the two lowermoſt Links of three 
Hairs a-piece. Next ſhould be a Link of four Hairs, 
with a Loop or Water-nooſe, to faſten it to another of 
the ſame — having likewiſe a Water-nooſe at 

: | irs 
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and Hook mu 
ſo big that ſhe cannot fly away with it, and the Line 
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its Bottom. Then proceed with Links, of five or ſix 


Hairs a-piece, to the End be three lowermoſt 
Links, or Gildards, ſhould: be of a ſorrel, brown, or 
cheſnut Colour, 

The Line ſhould have more Lead in a great, trou- 
bleſome, rough River, than in one that is lmaller and 
more quiet : As near as may be, . juſt ſo much as 
will nk the Bait to the Bottom, and permits its Mo- 
tion, without any violent jogging on the Ground. 
Carry the Top of your Rod even with your Hand, 
beginning at the Head of the Stream, and letting the 
Bait run downwards as far as the Rod and Line will 

ermit, the Lead dragging and rolling on the Ground. 
No more of the Line muſt be in the Water than will 


| gauge the Lead to touch the Bottom; for you are to 
0 


ep the Line as {trait as poſſible, yet ſo as nat to raiſe 
the Lead from the Buttom. When you have a Bite, 
you may perceive it by your Hand and the Point of 
your Rod and Line: Then ſtrike gently, and ſtrait 
upwards ; firſt allowing the Fiſh, by a little ſlacken- 
ing the Line, a ſmall Time to take in the Bait. Ina 
clear Water, indeed, it has been found beſt to ſtrike 
at the firſt Biting of the Fiſh, when you angle for 
Trout, Graylings, or Salmon Smelts, a > 

There are (if any Credit may be given to Report) 
many who in Tach will catch Swallows thus, but more 


eſpecially Martens. This Bird-Angler ſtands on the 
Top of a Steeple to do it, and with a Line twice as 


long as I have ſpoken of, A Hern, that conſtantly fre- 
quented one Place, has been caught flying, with a Hook 
baited withabig Minnow, or ſmall Gudgeon, The Line 

i be ſtrong, and tied to ſome looſe Staff, 


not exceeding two Yards, | 
LINE-CASES ; the moſt convenient arewith twelve 
or fourteen Partitions therein, made of the fineſt thin 
Parchment, and a Flap to cover over the Edges, to' 
prevent the lohing any thing out of them, In the le- 
veral Partitions, Hooks ready whipt to Lines,of 
two or three ,Gildards in Length, and ready leaded. 
Likewiſe ſpare Links, Lines of all Lengths or Sorts, 
| | Fs * Silks 
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Silks of all Sorts and Colours, and ſingle ſtrong Hairs, 
Theſe Caſes take but ſmall Room in the Pocket, and 
yet in one of them you may put all your Tackle ready 


fixed for the Running Line ina muddy or a clear Wa- 


ter; in another, all the Tackling for Ground-Angling, 


with the Float; in another, which muſt be large, the 
Angling-tackle for great Fiſh, as Chub, Barbel, 


Salmon; in another, your Angling-tackle for Pike, 
which muſt likewiſe be very large: So that when you tra- 
vel from Home, you may angle any where for moſt Sorts 
of Fiſh at Ground, if you carry with you but a good 
Rod made of Hazle, and the Pieces put into each 
other, which will ſerve you alſo for a Walking-taff 
LINK. A Link is two or more Hairs twiſted toge- 


ther, and a Line is made of ſeveral Links, faſtened 


together with a Fiſherman's Knot, Never make a 
Link of two Hairs, as they are no ſmaller than three, 
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The Loacn reſembles a Gudgeon in Colour. Its 
Body is ſmooth, ſoft, and ſlippery, with no diſcerni- 
ble Scales, | | 

In Shape it is not unlike the Barbel, having a Beard 
and Wattles at his Mouth. His Sides are of a grey 
Colour and dappled ; his Back of a yellowiſh brown, 
He has ſeven Fins, and ſeldom grows to be above three 
Inches in Length. | 

They begin to ſpawn in April among the Weeds, but 
as they do not all ſpawn at the ſame Time they are al- 
ways in Seaſon, and are moſt commonly ſwallowed 
alive, as being very reſtorative. | 

They are generally found in ſmall, ſwift, clear 
Brooks, and lie under Stones, Pieces of Wood, and 
luch like things, which they uſe as a Harbour, 


You 
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You may angle for him cloſe to the Ground with 
a very {mall Hook, and a proportionable Red-worm. 
There is no Art in taking he, for all you have to do 
is to prevent them from running under ſuch Places as 
will endanger your Tackle, and therefore they are 
to be pulled out immediately, They are good Baits for 
Pike, Pearch, Eel, and large Trout, particularly. 
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LOAD. To load, is to put Shot, &c. to your 
Line. The beſt Method to ſplit a Shot is to lay it on 
the Inſide of a Knife-haft, and as you ſhut it you may 
ſplit it what Depth you pleaſe without Danger of cut- 
ting it through. | 

MAGGO1-BREEDING. Take a Cow's Liver, 
Lights, or Lungs, or Sheep's Head (but Livers are 
the beſt), After it is ſcored with a Knife, hang it up 
and cover it, but not too cloſe, for the Flies will blow 
it better covered than hanging in the open Air. In 
two or three Days after you perceive the Maggots to 
be alive, take down the Liver, and put it into a Bar- 
rel or large Earthen Pan, and there let it remain till 
you think the Maggots are of full Growth, Then 
take a ſufficient Quantity of Bran, in Proportion to 
the Size of the Liver, and in three or four Days the 
ay Brood will come out of the Liver into the Bran, 
and there ſcour themſelves. Then in three or four 
Days more take a Stick and run through the Liver, 
and hang it acroſs the Barrel or Pot, when the latter 
Brood will ſoon drop out into the Bran, and like- 
wile ſcour themſelves for your Uſe. 

Fhis is the beſt Method to prevent their turning 
to ſcemingly dead blackiſh Grubs, and from thoſe 
to Flies. A Fly-blow will become a Grub, and then 
a Fly, which will produce other Flies in the Space of 
fifteen Days. ” 

If you are willing to preſerve Maggots all the Win- 
ter, you muſt get two or three Livers about the Begin- 
ning of November ; and, if it be a favourable Seafon, 
the Flies will blow them as ſtrongly as in the hotter 
Weather, in Order to preſerve their Kind againſt the 
next Summer, Theſe are to be managed in the ſame 

F 6 | Manner 
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Manner as the other, only kept ſome what warmer till 
they come to their full Growth, and then throw in a 
ood Quantity of Bran, which will ſecure them from 
roſt in Winter: They are to be kept in a'Cellar or 
ſome dampiſh Place, in the Barrel or Pot they were bred 
in. Thus you may preſerve them all the Winter, and 
at any Time have them ready for Uſe. | 
MAGGOT-FISHING begins with May, and con- 
tinues till Chriſtmas. Maggots are conſtantly. of Uſe 
in Fiſhing; for all Sorts of Freſh-water Fiſh. (except 
Salmon, Pike, and Shad) will feed upon this Bait in a 
very plentiful Manner, It is the beſt Bait for Quick- 
neſs of Sport ; for upon throwing in a few Handfuls 
of them, by little and little, before you begin to fiſh, 
you will by that Means draw the Fiſh together, and 
they will pick up the Baits from the Bottom, juſt as 
the Poultry will pick up their Food from the Ground. 
It was — the Practice to bait the Hook with 
the Maggot, and to bait the Holes with other Sorts of 
Ground Baits ; which could afford but little Sport ; 
for neither Trout, Grayling, nor Pearch vin eat 
Grains, ſtewed Malt, Paſtes, or any ſuch dead Baits; 
it is therefore neceſſary to bait the Holes with the ſame 
you put * your Hook ; living Baits, when thrown 
into the Water, being much more tempting than dead 
ones, and make the Fiſh more eager. . 
When you fiſh in Rivers with this Bait, your Line 
ſhould be finer than for + and leaded pretty 
heavy: The lower Link muſt be a ſingle Hair, or a fine 
Silk-worm Gut; and always obſerve that your Shot 
drags upon the Bottom, eſpecially in a Stream. 
MAY-FLY. It is found by the Side of every Ri- 
ver. See Flixs and ArTiyiciar Fiigs, It is a 
large beautiful Fly, bred of the Cad-worm, or Earth- 
bob, and is an excellent Bait for a Trout or a Chub, 
fve or ſix upon a Hook, cither at Top or under Wa- 
ter, it likewiſe a good Bait for Dace, either to dib 
with, or under Water, with a Shot juſt ſufficient to 
5 fink it; you are to angle about ſome willow Buſh (on 
| which they are uſually found) frequently raifmg your 
Bait, and letting it gently ſink again. Atfirſt this 
Fly makes its Appearance on the Water, and N 
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Fiſk are glutted with them you will not fail to have 
very good Sport by any of the above Methods. They 
are moſt plentiful in gravelly, ſandy, ſtony Rivers or 
Brooks. | ' 
MID-WATER-FISHING is with any live Fiſh- _ 
bait, or Worm, or other Bait, at a middle Depth or 
ſome what lower, and ſometimes again within a Foot of 
the Surface, for Trout, Pike, Pearch, or Chub, If 
you angle for the latter with five or fix Caterpillars of 
ſundry Sorts on a Hook at a Time, at that Depth, you 
may take very large ones; they are an excellent Bait. 


The Mixxow 1s twice as ſtall as a Gudgeon, its 
greateſt Length being about three Inches; it however, 
ſeldom exceeds two Inches. The upper Part above 
the Helly is a greeniſh watery {ky Colour; the Ridge 
of the Back is blackiſh, and the Belly white, Though 
its ſize is ſo diminutive, it is eſtcemed a better lavoured 
Fiſh than moſt of the larger ones. | 

In April they caſt their Spawn in ſandy or gravelly 
Fords, where the Current is ſwift and ſtrong. 

This (mall Fiſh is uſually caught for a Bait, in order 
o take Pearch, Pike, Trout, or Salmon. He begins 
to make his Appearance in March, and continues v 
fable till September, when he retires to the Mud, Weedsy 
and woody Places, for Security. He never flirs in 
the Night, nor in dark windy Weather,” becauſe the 
Trout at ſuch Times is ranging about for Food; ' 

His Time of biting on a fair Day is from an Hour 
aſter Sun-riſing until an Hour after Sun-ſet. His 
Baits are {mall Worms of any Sort; and he is caught 
at. Mid- water, or at the Bottom. In angling for him 
it wilt be proper to uſe a Float. e (ru) 

| MOTH. There is a great one not unlike au Owl, 

with whitiſh Wings on the Inſide, and yellowiſh on the 

Outhde and Body; they are ſeen flying in Gardens of 

2 Summer's Evening, and are a ſure kiting Bait, if 
Y 


ou dib for Chubs with them, particular 
vening. 
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To make the Wings of an artifc:al one, uſe the 
brown Feather of a Mallard, very large ; make the 


Body with the Hair of a yellow'ſh-coloured Engliſh 


Land Spaniel, and a white Cock's Hackle over if. 
There are two Sorts of Moths, the Brown and the Winte, 
which are to be uſed from the Beginning of June to 
the middle of July, from eleven o'Clock at Night till 
Break of Day, if the Weather be dark and loomy. 
The Brown one 1s ſometimes made of a 2 of a 
brown Owl, the Body of a light Mohair, with a dark 
rizzle Cock's Hackle for the Legs. The White One's 
Wings are made of a Feather out of the Wing of a 
White Owl ; the Body of white Cotton, and the white 
Hackle of a Cock for the-Legs. 
MUDDLE. To muddle, is to ſtir up the Mud or 
Sand with a Pole, &c, when you fiſh for Gudgeons, 
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The Morte is in Shape much like a Dace, and 
has a flat Head with a ſharp Snout ;-and, when he is 
largeſt, his Size is above a Foot and a half long. 

He is faid-to live upon Weeds and Mud; however 
it is cc: tain that he abſtains from Fiſh. 

In the Beginning of the Summer he comes into the 
Rivers in the South of England every Tide, and re- 
turns back with it. The River Axe in Devonſſure, and 
Arundel in Suſſex, are famous for this Fiſh. In the 


Merſey they continue all Day, and in hot Weather ſe- 


veral Days, even at _ or no Tides ; they are com- 
monly ſeen about large Sand-banks, in ſhallow Water, 


in very great Shoals, and will even leap out of one 
Hole into another that is ſurrounded with Sand; and 
will ſpring over à Net two Feet above Water, as the 
Fiſhermen are drawing for them in the Merſey. They 
never ſwim farther up a River than where the Tide 

runs 
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runs falt. They are in Seaſon from M= to September, 
and are reckoned excellent Food. 

The 1tahans make a Pickle with the Spawn, which 
they call Botarga, in the following Manner: They 
take the whole Rocs, and cover them with Salt for 
about four or five Hours, then they preſs them between 
two Planks for a Day and a Night; after which they 
waſh them, and ſet them in the Sun fo dry for thirteen 
or fourteen Days, taking them in during the Night- 
time, _ raiſe the Appetite, provoke Thirſt, and 
give a true Reliſh to Wine, 

Mullets are bold Feeders, and are to be caught 
with moſt Flies that allure the Trout. Within two 
Feet of the Bottom they will take the Lob-worm, or 
the Marſh- worm; but your Tackle mult be ſtrong, for 
they ſtruggle hard for their Lives. 

NIBBLE. A Fiſh is ſaid to nibble, when he does 
not take the Bait freely, . 

NIGHT-ANGLING, for the Trout. You muſt have 
a ſtrong Line and large Hock, always proportioning 
your Hook to your Pait, and he mult have Time to 
gorge it. He will take almoſt any Bait. This Time 
is certainly the beſt for killing the largeſt Fiſh; which 
are more ſhy in the Dzy than ſmaller Ones, A dark, 
calm, warm Night is ſure to afford good Sport. The 
darker the Night, the better the Fiſh will take the 
Bait. 

NIGHT-HOOKS ſhould be thus laid: Procure a 
ſmall Cord ſixteen Yards long, and at equal Diſtances 
tie to it five or ſix Hempen Lines, of the Thickneſs of 
the Trowling-line, about eighteen Inches long a-piece, 
faſtening them in ſuch a Manner as you may eaſily re- 
move or put them to again. To each of theſe whip a 
Hook, and bait it with a Minnow, Loach, or Bull- 
head, his Gill-fins cut off; or, for want of theſe, with 
a {mall Gudgeon, a ſmall Roach, a Piece of Seven- 
Eyes, of about an Inch, and the brighteſt colourel 
vou can get, which is much the moſt preferable Bait 
ior Eels, or with one of the ſmall Brood of Eels; or 
with Beef, or the Pith and Marrow in an Ox or Cow's 
Back-bone, If you bait with any Fiſh, uſe a New, 

| an 


Down- looker. It holds goo 


having a ſhort dibbing Line, you need not fear 
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and put it in at his Mouth, and out at his Tail, the 
Head of the Fiſh reſting on the Hook's Bent. Then 
at one End of the Cord faſten a Stone or a Lead 


Weight of about two Pounds, and throw it croſs the 
River in ſome ſtill Deep, or at the Tail or Side-of a 


deep Stream, Faſten the other End to ſome Bough or 
Stick on the Water-bank you ſtand on; and in, the 
Morning you will ſeldom fail to find Fiſh enſnared. 
Uſe a great Fiſh Needle to draw the Line. through the 
Bait, and out at its Tail, and then let it flip down to 
the Hook's Bent, the Head being downwards, tying 
the Tail to the Line with Thread, and the Top #4 the 
Hemp Line to the Cord. | Ps A 
Eels, Chubs, large Trouts, and Pike, are taken 
this Way ; but if you lay for Pike, keep the Bait with 
a Float about a Foot from the Bottom. For other Fiſh, 
let it touch the Bottom. Your great Lob-worm is as 
good a Bait as any for Night-Hooks ; only if you lay 
them in Rivers, perhaps the ſmall Fiſh may pull your 
Bait off, and miſs being taken. Therefore Minnows, 
Loaches, Bull-heads, imall Gudgeons, Bleak, ſmall 
Roach, {mall Dace, Seven-Eyes, &c. are the moſt 
certain to ſucceed ; but if you bait with Worms, the 
Links you fix to your main Line ought to be of Silk, 
for a Worm will rot a Line made of Flax or Hemp in 
twenty-four Hours, ſo that an Eel of a Quarter of a 
Pound will be able to break it. | 
OAK-FLY is known alſo by the Names of the Aſh- 
fly and the Woodcock-fly; in Shropſhire it is called 
the Cannon or Downhill-fly ; and in Lancaſhire the 
d from the Beginning of 
May to the End of Auguſt, it is of a brownith Colour, 
and uſually. found on the Body of an Oak or Aſh, 
ſtanding with his Head done towards the Root of 
the Tree, and is a very good Bait for a Trout. And to 
make fpeedy Work, put it long-ways on the Hook, 
and at the Point a Cod-bait, and let them fink fix 
Inches or a Foot into the Water, raiſe it gently, and 
| Frouts 
in clear Water. Inſtead of a Cod-bait, if you have it 
not, you may uſe an Oak-worm or Green-grub, ay = 
* 1 
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dub with black Woo and Iſabella-coloured Mohazr, 
and bright browniſh Bears Hair warped on with yellow 
Silk, but the Head of an Aſh-colour ; others dub it 
with an Orange-tawney and black Ground; others 
with blackiſh Woo! and Gold-twiſt, the Wings of the 
Brown of a Mallard's Feather; The Body may be 
made of a Bittern's Feather and a Woodcock's Wing. 
A Bittern's Feather makes a good Wing, 

OBSERVATIONS neceſſary to be attended to in 
Angting, When the Night proves dark, cloudy, or 
windy, and the Moon ſhines little, or not at all, next 
Day there will be little or no Sport, except for ſmall 
Fiſh: For Trout and great Fiſh then range about to 
devour others. 

In ſmall, clear, and ſhallow Brooks, where the 
Mills ſtand and keep up the Water, you will ſeldom 
catch Fiſh at Ground or with a Fly, except about the 
Pen; for Fiſh, eſpecially Trouts, dare not then come 
out of their Hold, * of the Shallownels of the 
Water, and as the Water then brings no Aliment with 
it, * 
Obſerve, that when you angle in a clear Water, ei- 
ther for Trouts, Graylings, or Salmon Smelts, if you 
have ſo much Dexterity as to do it with a ſingle Hair 
for two Links next your Hook, you will 3 catch 
three Fiſh for one, againſt any that angle with three 
Hairs next the Hook. And though you may now and 
then loſe'a large Trout by his N your Line, yet 
if you had not been ſo all tackled, ten to one as 
he had ever bit, and the Number of Bites will com- 
zenſate the Loſs, You may fiſh with leſs Hazard at 
Kot than at Top with fine Tackle, becauſe a Trout 
at Fly ſhoots with a rapid Agility at your Bait, and 
ſrom you when he hath taken it, with his Head gene- 
rally downwards : but at the Ground, or in Mid-water, 
he takes the Bait gently, and glides away far more 
leiſurely, * | 

Fiſh take all Sorts of Baits moſt eagerly and freely, 
and with the leaſt Suſpicion, when you preſent them in 
ſuch Order and Manner as Nature affords them, or as 
the Fiſh themſclves uſually take them, Some Baits are Br 
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culiar to certain Countries and Rivers, of which every 
Angler may, in his own Place, make proper Obſerva- 
tion. Several of the foregoing may be taken in 
ſome particular Rivers, and not in others; and the 
ſame Baits are taken earlier in ſome Rivers than in 
others, and ſooner or later in ſome Years than others; 

Wherever you can find large Shoals of Fiſh, (ex- 
cept about their Spawning Time,) they will bite if 
you uſe proper Baits. Fiſh with a fine Line in a ſtrong 
Current, which will require a leſs Quantity of Lead, 
If you angle for ſmall Fiſh at Ground, uſe a Line of 
fingle Hairs and a Float made of Sea-Gul! Feathers, 
Whilſt you are angling, do not give them more Bait- 
ing, than will keep them together; but when you in- 
tend to angle in the Morning, bait well the Evening 
before; and likewiſe in the Morning, if you intend to 
angle in the Evening. | 

The beſt Hours, in general Eſteem, to angle in a 
clear Day and Water, from about the 1oth of April 
until the End of Auguſt, is from Sun-riſe till half an 
Hour after Ten o'Clock, and from half an Hour 
after Two o'Clock until Sun-ſet. But if tue Day 
be dark, cloudy, gloomy, or lowering, eſpecially 


i at ſuch a Time alſo a gentle Breeze blow from any 


Quarter but the North or Eaſt, you will not fail of 
catching Fiſh in any Hour of the Day. In March, the Be- 
ginning of Apna, 5 tember, and all the Winter Months, 


dt may angle all the Day, from about one Hour after 


n-riſe, until about half an Hour before Sun-let, 
either in a muddy or clear Water; and you may even 
angle all the Day in a muddy Water, from the Mid- 


dle of Aprit until the End of Auguſt; though early in 


the Morning and late in the Evening are beſt. 

When Trouts leap out of the Water, and Pikes 

ſhoot in Purſuit of other Fiſh, they will bite well, if 
ou angle with Tackle and Baits proper for the Sea- 
on and Fiſh, ' 

When Floods have carried away all the Filth that 
the Rain had waſhed from the higher Grounds into the 
River, ſo that the River keepeth its uſual Bounds, and 
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is oa wheyiſh, cheſnut, brown, or Ale-Culour, it is 
then good to angle at Ground, 

A little before any Fiſh ſpawn, they come into the 

ravelly, ſandy Fords, to th and loolen their Bellies, 
and then and there they bite well. 

At the Conflux of Rivers, and where they ebb and 
low, Fiſh ſometimes bite very well, but in the Ebb 
moſt uſually ; and alſo at the Pointing of a Tide. 

In February, March, the Beginning of April, Sep- 
tember, and all the Winter Months, Fiſh bite beſt in 
the Sun-ſhiny, warm, and middle Part of the Day, no 
Wind ſtirring, and the Air clear. 

Fiſh riſe beſt at the Fly after a Shower that has not 
muddied the Water, yet has beaten the Gnats and Flies 
into the River. You may, in ſuch a Shower, obſerve 
them to riie much, if you can but endure the Rain. 

In calm, clear, and Star-light Nights, eſpecially if 
the Moon ſhines, great Fiſh, 'Trouts cſpecially, are as 
wary and fearful, as in dark, gloomy, and wid Days; 
but if the next Day prove dark, cloudy, gloomy, and 
windy, and the Water in order, you may be ſure of 
Sport, if there be Plenty of Fiſh in the River, 

Morning and Evening are beſt for Ground-line, for 
a Trout, or other Fiſh, in clear Weather and Water: 
But in dark, cloudy Weather, or muddy Water, you 
* angle at Ground all Day. 

reat Fiſh, as Trouts in particular, feed moſt in the 
Night, eſpecially if it be dark, or windy ; and they 
bite not the next Day, unleſs it proves dark or windy, 
and then a little in the Afternoon * | 

All Fiſh bite keener and better, eſpecially in Sum- 
mer, in ſwiſt, rapid, ſtony, and gravelly Rivers, than 
in thoſe that run gently, and glide on Slime and Mud, 

In little Brooks that fall into large Rivers, where 
the Tide comes up only in freſh Waters, or Waters a 
little brackiſh ; it you begin at the Mouth of ſuch 
Brooks, juſt as the Tide comes in, and go up with the 
Head of the Tide, and return with the Ebb, you may 
take many good Trouts ; and if the Tide do not foul 
the, Water, they will riſe at the Fly; or if you coma. 
immediately aſter a Shower that hath raiſed the Water, 
vor 
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or juſt as any Mill-water begins to come down, and { 

roceed with the Courſe of the Current, Trouts will 
Lite eargerly, becauſe, expecting the Water to bring 
down Food with it, they come forth to ſeek it. | 

When Rains raiſe the Rivers, and keep them fo 
ſome Time above their ordinary Height, 1routs leave 
the larger Rivers, and retire into ſuch {mall Brooks as 
are almoſt dry in hot Summers; and in ſuch Brooks 
you ſhould then angle for them; and in the. River 
where ſuch Brooks diſcharge themſclves, at the Fall of 
a Flood you will uſually have good Sport. They gene- 
rally quit the great Rivers at Michaelmas, and go into 
ſmall Rivulets to ſpawn, and are frequently there de- 
ſtroyed by idle and diſorderly Fellows, with groping or 
otherwiſe, which does more Injury to the Breed of 
Fiſh, than all the Summer's Angling, 

ORL-FLY, 1s a four-winged Fly, which is generally 
ſeen fluttering along the Surface of the Water, and 
moſt Fiſh are remarkably fond of it, See AxT181- 
CIAL FL1iss, | | 

OTTER is a deſtructive Animal that ſhould be kept 
at a Diſtance ; for if he once finds out your Pond; he 
will haunt it till he has devoured all your Fiſh, _ 
. PANNIER. A Conveniency made of lit Oſiers, or 
Withy, to be the more light, in which an Angler car- 
ries all the Tools and Tackle he makes uſe of. 

PASTES are variouſly compounded, almoſt accord- 
ing to the Angler's own | ancy; but there ſhould always 
be a little Cotton Wool, ſhaved Lint, or fine Flax, io 
keep the Parts of it together, that it may not fall off the 
Hook. White Bread and Honey will make a pro- 
per Paſte for Carp and Tench. Fine white Bread 

alone, with a little Water, will ferve for Roach and 
.Dace ; and Mutton Suet and ſoft new Cheeſe for a Bar- 
bel. Strong Cheeſe, with a little Butter, and coloured 
yellow with Saffron, will make a good Winter Paſte 
for a Chub. | 0 110 
Other Paſtes are made as follow : Take Bean- flour, 
or, if that is not to be got, Wheat- flour, and the ten- 

dereſt Part of the Leg of a young Rabbit, Whelp, or 
Kitten; as much Virgin-wax aud Sheep-ſuet: — 
| : * ES 
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them in a Mortar till they are perfectly incorporated; 
then, with a little clarified Honey, temper them before 
the Fire into a Paſte. Some omit the Bean and Wheat- 
flour, others the Virgin-wax and Sheep-ſuet, only 
when they uſe it for Carp. 8 

Take Sheeps Blood, Cheeſe, fine white Bread, and 
clarified Honey: Make all into a Paſte. 

Take Cherries without Stones, Sheeps Blood, fine 
Bread, and Saffion to colour it with, and make a 
Paſte. \ 

Take fat old Cheeſe, ftrong Rennet, Mutton K1d- 
ney-{uet, Wheat-flour, and Anniſeed-Water; beat them 
all into a Paſte, If it be for Chub, add ſome roafted 
Bacon. | 

Take the fatteſt old Cheeſe, the ſtrongeſt Rennet, 
Mutton Kidney Suet, and Turmeric reduced into a 
fine Powder; work all into a Paſte.” Add the Turmeric 
only till the Paſte becomes of a very fine yellow Co- 
lour. This is excellent for Chub, as are aiſo the two 
following: . 

Take tome of theoldeſt and ſtrongeſt Cheſhire Cheeſe 
you can get, the Crumb of a fine Manchet: or French 
Koll, ol ſome Sheeps Kidney Suet : Put theſe in a 
Mortar, and beat them into a Paſte, adding as much 

. clarihed Honey as will be fufficient to ſweeten it. | 
Take atew Shrimps or Prawns, pull off their Shells 
and Skins, and beat the clear Meat in a Mortar, with 
a little Honey, till it becomes a Paſte, When you 
bait with a Piece of this, let the Point of the Hook be 
but lightly covered. 
Take ſine Flour and Butter, with Saffron to colou 
it, and make a Paſte for Roach and Dace. | 
But among all the Variety of Paſtes, there is none 
fo often uſed as that ſimple and plain one made with 
white Bread, mixed up with the Water wherein you 
fiſh; which requires only clean Hands. ' 
The following Obſervations concerning Paſtes may 
be of uſe to a young Angler, being all founded on 

Experience, | & 
In September, and all the Winter Months, when you 
angle lor Chub, Carp, and Bream, with Paſte, 1 
alk 
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Bait be as big as a large Hazle-nut: But ſor Roach and 
Dace, the Bigneſs of an ordinary Bean is ſufficient. 


P'S 4 


You may add to anv Paſte, Aſſa-fœtida, Oil of 
Polypody of the Oak. Oil of Ivy, Oil of Peter, Gun 
4 many other Things, which fometimes won- 
derfully increaſe your Sport. 
When you angle with Paſte, you ſhould chuſe a ſtill 
Place, and uſe a Quill-float,, with a ſmall Hook, A 
quick Eye with a nimble Rod and Hand, will likewiſe 
needful, The ſame Rule holds in regard to all tender 


Ivy, an 


Baits, 


The Spawn of any Fiſh, (Sal 
to a Paſte, or boiled till ſo 


mon eſpecially), beat 


ard as to hang on the 


Hook ; or the Fleſh of any Fiſh beat to Paſte, or cut 
into {mall Bits, is a choice Bait for almoſt all Fiſh, 
Take Cocculus Indicus, finely pounded, four Ounces, 
mix it with Cummin, old Cheeſe, and Wheat-flour, 
about two Ounces of each, work theminto a Paſte with 
white Wine, then divide it into Pieces about the Size 
of Peaſe, which throw into ſtanding Waters; all that 


. taſte will preſently be ſtupified and ſwim to. the Top, 
{0 that yon may catch them with your Hands. 


Some 


uſe Brandy inſtead of Wine, and put Nux Vomica, 


hnely grated, intò the Compoſition. 


Take Goats Blood, Barley Meal, and Lees of ſweet 
white Wine, mix them with the Lungs of a Goat, 
boiled and pounded fine ; make the whole into Pills, 
which throw into Ponds or Pits, and you may ſoon 


catch the Fiſh, who will prove intoxicated, 


PATER-NOSTER-LINE. Six or eight very ſmall * 


other, 


| Hooks ticd alon 


ga Line, half a Foot above each 


PATIENCE is 's neceſſary Article, where a Gentle- 
man fiſhes without having read this Book, or having 
got practical Knowledge. 


-- PEACOCK, or KING's FISHER FLY, is a 


Bait for Salmon. It is ſometimes called the King's 


ood 


Fiſher Fly, from the Beauty of its Colours; but as the 
Wings and Body of it greatly reſemble a Peacock's 
Neck, that ſeems to be its proper Name. It comes about 


the 
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the Middle of June and continues till the latter End. 
of Augift,ns docs the Drazon Fly. 
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Called in Cumberland, Barſe, is generally, when full 
zrown, about twelve or fourteen Inches long; ſome- 
umes, though but ſeldom, they attain to fifteen, which 
is an extraordinary Size. 

This Fiſh is Hog-backed, and rather broad than 
otherwiſe. The * Beg inclines a little to a duſky 
Yellow, with five or fix blackiſh Places like Gurdles 
proceeding from the Back towards the Belly. | 

The Fleſh of this Fiſh is firm and of an agreeable 
Taſte, of eaſy Digeſtion, and very wholeſome; but 
the Liver is uſually thrown away, becaule it is apt to 
be meaſly, | 

They ſpawn but once a Year, and that is from the 
latter End of February, till the Beginning of May. 
Some think the Male is to be diſtinguiſhed from tho 
Female by the Fins being of a deeper Red. 

The moſt natural Places for this Fiſh are Rivers, 
and yethe will live and thrive well enough when ſhut 
up in a Pond, In the Day time he does not ſeem. to 
be fond of any particular Haunt, becauſe he is almoſt. 
continually roving about in queſt of Food, being a- 
very yoracious Fiſh: And yet they are more likely to 
be ſound under the Hollow of a Bank, the Piles of 
Bridges, Stumps of Trees, or in a gentle Stream of a 
middling Depth, In the Night, indeed, they retire to 
a Place of Repoſe, which if you are ſo lucky as to diſ- 
cover, early in the Morning, you have a fair Chance 

to 
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to take them all, for they bite very boldly, and gene- 
rally herd together, and the taking of one does not 
diſcourage the reſt trom falling into the ſame Danger. 

Ile bites beſt in warm Weather; yet, in the very 
Midſt of Summer he is ſooneſt taken in cool, cloudy, 
and windy Weather, and you may angle for him any 
Time of the Day, but you will be more likely to ſu-- 
ceed from five to eight in the Morning, and from four 
till Sun-ſet in the Afternoon. 

In angling for Pearch you need not continye long 
in the ſame Place, for they uſually bite as ſoon as the 
Bait drops in; you ought to angle at or near the Bot- 
tom, conſtantly raiſing your Bait almoſt to the Top, 
letting it drop gently again, The Dock or Flag-worm 
is an excellent Bait, | 
The moſt likely Baits are Worms, Minnows, and 

ſmall Frogs: but the moſt ſure killing is the Brandling- 
worm, two upon the Hook at a Time, well ſcoured in 
Moſs, unleſs it be in the Mole, and ſome other Rivers 
that run into the Thames, where Minnows are {carce. 
They are not very nice in the Choice of their Feed, 
and have ſometimes been caught with a Fly in fiſhing 
for Trout; but this happens very ſeldom, as they do 
not ſeem to underſtand that Bait, Sometimes a Brace 
at a Time have been caught in angling for Gudgeons, 
with two Hooks baited with Red-worms, Theywwill 
take their own Gills yery well. \ 7B 

They take the Bait beſt within a Foot of the Grind, 
and ſwallow it inſtantly, becauſe they have the Arge it 
Mouth, in Proportion to their Size, of any other Fiſh. 
However, when you fiſh with a Minnow- or Frog, 

they ſhould have a little more Time when you ſtrike, 
than when you bait with a Worm. : 

The Pearch is a Fiſh that ſtruggles hard for-his Life, 
and conſequently yields the Angler much Niverſion. 
When a Pearch is purſued by the Pike, he ſets up his 

rickly Fins, and often ſaves himſelf from being {wal- 
owed, If you find that you have a Bite from a large 
one, give him a little Time to gorge the Bait; but if it 
is a Fall one you may ſtrike inſtantly, eſpecially if 
your Bait be a Brandling, .,- He 
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Ile will bite at a Worm, a Minnow, or a little Frog; 
of which you may find many in Hay-time : Of Worms, 
the Lob- worm or the Brandling is taken to be the beit, 
being well ſcoured in Mols or Fennel; and next, the 
Worm that lies under a Cow-dung, with a bluiſh Tail. 
He will alſo take the Red- worm and the Dew worm. 

When the Pearch bites, be ſure you give him Lime 
enough to pouch the Heok, for there was ſcarce eve: 
any Angler that gave him too much, Some, in ang 
ling ſor Pearch, will ſuffer their Bait to touch the 
Ground, eſpecially, when they fiſh with a Worm, Ihe 
turning of the Water, or Eddy, in a good Gravel- 
ſcour, is an excellent Place for Sport. Your lackie, 
ſhould be ſtrong, becauſe, in fiſhing for Pearch, Fike> 
are often taken. Bait the Ground over Night with, 
Lob-worms cut in Pieces. 

The following Directions in angling for Pearch with, 
a Worm, may be worth obſcrving: In March, uſe the 
wed-worm at the Bottom: In — the Oak-worm, 
a young Frog with its Feet cut off, or a Red-inail: In 
May, the Dock-worm, or the Bait that breeds on the 
Oher-leaf, the Oak-leaf, and the Hawthorn : In June, 
the Red-worm with the Head cut off, and a Cod-bait 
but belore it, or the Dor: In July, the large Graſs- 
hopper, or Dunghill-grub : In Auzu?, and the follow- 
ing Months, Red-worms, or Prandlings; at any Lime, 
two or three Gentles, | 

He has been often fiſhed for with two Hooks and a 
live Minnow with good Succels, The Hooks have 
veen tied to Silk, one of which is put through the up- 
per Jaw, and the other through the Middle of the 
Pack, # 

When you bait with a Frog, thruſtthe Hook through 
its Leg near the Thigh, and when vou throw it into 
the Water keep it from the Shore as much as poſſible, 
nit will be for making thither unleſs prevented, 

As the Pearch generally ſwallows the Bait, and as it 
«> diſſioelt to get the Hook out of his Entrails without 
breaking the Line, it will be neceſſary to carry an in- 
trument in your Pocket which is called a Gorge. It. 
21ay be made of Iron, or Wood, about hx Teaches 
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long and Half an Inch thick, with a Hollow at the 
Extremity, This hollow End you are to thruſt down 
the Throat of the Fiſh till you feel the Hook, at the 
ſame Time keeping your Line ſtrait, leſt the Hook 
ſhould catch again; when you have diſengaged it with 
this Inſtrument, you may draw them both out carc- 
fully together. 

PERRIWINKLES, taken out of the Shell, are 
good Baits for Roach in the River Thames, as are like- 
wile Shrimps uncalcd for the Pike and Chub, 


PIKE, LUCE, „ PICKEREL. 


The Pike is a very voracious Fiſh, and often grows 
to an enormous Size, In a Ditch near Wallingford 
two were caught, one of. which, being the Milter, 
weighed fifty-one Pound, and the Spawner fifty-ſeven, 
The Ditch runs into the Thames, and they had iti red 
thither in order to ſpawn. . 

The Make of a Fike is long, the Head is flat, the 
Back ſquare; the Snout very prominent, almoſt like 
the Bill of a Duck, and the lower Jaw 1s longer than 
the, upper. The Mouth is very wide, and the Tail 
forked, His Body is covered with {mall thick Scales, 
moiſtened on the Edges with a Kind of Mucus, which 
may be caſily wiped off; to this Mucus is owing that 
greeniſh Caſt which we behold in this Fiſh, and the 
younger he is the greener he appears. If the Back and 
Sides are placed towards the Light, there appears ſome- 
thing of a golden Hue. The Sides are {potted with 
yellow, and the Belly with white. On the Tail there 
are duſky Spots and reddiſh Lines, eſpecially towards 
the Corners. The Teeth ir the lower Jaw are crook- 
cd, in the upper there are none, but on the Palate 
there is a triple Row. The Tongue is Broad, black, 
@ little forked, and rough with 'Feeth, The Eyes = 
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vf a Gold Colour, and ſeem to be a little funk into the 
Head; and therefore the moſt commodious Way of 
holding him is, by putting the Fore- finger into one 
Eye, and the Thumb into the other. The Head and 
Gills are {potted with Variety of ſmall Holes, 

The Liver is of a pale Fleſh-colour. The Gall- 
bladder is joined to the upper Part of the Liver, and is 
emptied into the Gut by a long Dutt ; the Gall itſelf 
is of a greeniſh Yellow. The Spleen is of a blackiſh 
Colour, and almoſt triangular. The Heart is of the 
ſame Figure. The Gut is covered with Fat, and is 
folded back three Limes. The Stomach is large, and 
wrinkled on the Inſide. 

It is called a Jack till it becomes twenty four inches 
long, after that a Pike. This Fiſh is of fo voracious a 
Nature, that he will ſwallow another Fiſh almoſt as big 
as himſelf. There are ſeveral Stories related by Gefner, 
and others, concerning his ravenous Diſpoſition, Cer- 
tain it 1s, they will not ſpare their own Kind; and if 
the Pearch fares better than other Fiſh, it 1s only on 
Account of its prickly Fins; for they will fometimes 
take it croſs-wiſe in their Mouths, and when it is 
dead, and its Fins laid flat, they will {ſwallow it Head 
foremoſt, 

The Growth of a Pike is very rapid; one weighing 
four Ounces was put into a Pit, and the Year follow- 
ing proved to weigh twenty Ounces, It is ſaid to live 
to a very conſiderable Age, 

A Pike will ſometimes clear a Pond or Pit of every 
other Fiſh. A Gentleman in Cheſhire, had ſtored a 
Pit; but when he laded it, in Expectation of catching 
a great Number of Fiſh, to his Diſappointment he 
found only a large lean Pike, which had devoured all 
the Store-hſh, and had in his Stomach a Water-wag- 
tail, and a young Ihroſtle, which were ſuppoſed to 
have been hopping on a Twig near the Water. 

The Pike ulually ſecds on Fiſh or Frogs, and ſome- 
times on a Weed of his own, called Pickerelweed. It 
is a vulgar Error, that Pikes are bred of this Weed. 
They who maintain it, aſſert, that where none have 
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been put into Ponds, yet they have been tliere found in 
Abundance; and that there has always been Plenty of that 
Weed in ſuch Ponds. But this, admit it to be true, is far 
from being a ſufficient Argument againſt an univerſal 
Law of Nature, which holds in Vegetables as well as 
Animals, That nothing can be produced but by the Seed 
of its own Species. Even the Flies in corrupted Fleſh 
are no otherwiſe the Effects of that Corruption, than as 
it ſerves them for a proper Neſt and Nouriſhment, And 
doubtleſs, by Parity of Reaſon, there will be more 
Pikes found where there is a & al of this their favou- 


.rite Weed, than in any other Place, without the Weed's 


contributing in the leaſt to their original Production. 
The uſual Time of Spawning is in March, lome- 
times ſooner, if the Spring be 331 They retire 
into Ditches, as 1s ſuppoſed, that other Fiſh may not 
devour their Spawn, They are prodigious Breeders; 
Baltner reckoned no leſs than a hundred and forty- 
eight thouſand Eggs of Spawn in one Row. They 
grow {aſt while young, for in the firſt Year only they 
grow to the Length of ſixteen Inches, if the Brook be 


- clear in which they are ſpawned, When he comes to 


be thirty Inches he is at a ſtand, and then thrives in 
Thickneſs, It is a very . uncommon Sight to meet 
with one ſull four Feet long. 

They are in Seaſon ail the Year, except in Spawn- 
ing-time, and about fix Weeks after it; therefore 
February, March, April, and May, are the worſt Months, 
but.elpecially March and April; for in Part of the other 
Months, at leaſt, they may be in pretty good Order, 
eſpecially the Male, 

The Fleſh is white, firm, dry, and ſweet, eſpecially 
of a River Pike. Some think the larger they grow the 
more agreeable in their Taſte, But ſome think, when 
they weigh more than twelve Pounds, they have a 
mw - Rankneſs, and under thres, they are {labby and 
1011Þ1d. 

he Pike is fond of a quiet, ſhady, unfrequented 
Water, and lurks in the Midſt of Weces, Flags, or 
| Bull- 
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Bull-ruſhes : Yet he often makes Excurfions from 
thence, and ranges about in Search of Prey. In Win- 
ter and cold Weather he lies deep, and near the Bot- 
tom, but as the Weather grows warm he frequents the 
Shallows. In a very hot, clear, ſultry Day he may be 
ſeen lying on the Surface of the Water, but then you 
cannot tempt him with any Bait, It is obſervable that 
a Pike generally ſwims fingle ; as they prey upon each 
other, and all other Fiſh except the Pearch fly from 
zem. 

His beſt biting Time is early in the Morning and 
!ate in the Evening, when there is a briſk Wind, and 
where the Water is clear. If they bite at all, they will 
take the Bait at firſt ; it is therefore needlels to throw 
it often into the ſame Place. 

He will take any -Sort of Bait, except a Fly ; but 
the principal are young Roach, Dace, Gudgeons, 
Minnows, Loaches, and Bleak : In Juty young Frog 
and Salmon-{me]t- are proper; and in Winter the Fa: 
of Bacon. Your Baits in general ſhould be fresh, 
{weet, and clean, and if you expect to catch large ones 
let not your Baits be too ſmall, otherwiſe you ma 
ſpend a great deal of Time to no Purpoſe. 

The beſt of the Water-frogs for a Pike is the yel - 
loweſt that yon can get, for that the Pike will ſoone ! 
take: And that your Frog may continue long alive, 
put your Hook into its Mouth (which you may eaſil- 
do from the Middle of April to e when the Frog'; 
Mouth cloſes up, and continues ſo for at leaſt - fix 
Months,) and out at his Gills, and then with a fine 
Needle and Silk faſten the upper Part of his Keg with 
only one Stitch to the Arming-wire of your Hook, or 
tie it gently above the upper joint to the armed Wire, 
being careful to hurt him as little as poſſible; 

There are ſeveral Ways of fiſhing for a Pike, but 
the principal are Trowling, Trimmer-angling, and 
Snap-angling. 

In Trowling, a Rod muſt be uſed, adapted to th: 
purple, being provided with a Winch and Rings. 

he Line ſhould be made of green Silk, or Thread, 
and ſhould be forty Yards long, or more, if the River 
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be broad. Very great Care ſhould be taken that your 


Line may run freely out, for if it knots, or tangles, 
and by hat means checks the Motion of the Pike as 
he runs away with the Bait, he will let it go, and will 
not be prevailed upon to take it again very ſoon, un- 
leſs he be hungry indeed. When you have fixed your 
Bait on your Hook, with as little Damage to it as pol- 
ſible, caſt it up and down ſuch Places as you imagine 
the Pike frequents, letting it fink a conſiderable Depth 
beſore you pull it up again. When the Pike comes, 
vou may ſometimes perceive it by a Motion in the Wa- 
ter, or at leaſt you may feel him, which is the ſane 
Thing. When this happens, your Buſineſs is to give 
him line enough, that he may have free Scope to go 
where he pleaſes without the leaſt Check, for the Rea- 
ſons above mentioned. When he is got into his Hold, 
there let him lie till you perceive the Line move, and 
then you may conclude he has pouched the Bait; then 
wind up your Line till you think it is almoſt ſtraight, 


and with a nimble Jerk, contrary to the Way the 


Pike takes, hook, and land him as ſoon as you can, 
A Trimmer is made ule of in the ſtill Part of a Ri- 
ver, or in a pond, Meer or canal, Your Bait, which 
ſhould be à young Roach, Dace, or Gudgeon, may 
hang about Mid-water, and may be left to itſelf while 
you are filhing elſewhere. By this Artifice one Per- 
ſon may do as much Execution as if he had a Com- 
panion along with him, with little or no additional 


Trouble to himſelf. For further Directions fee Tk 0 w L- 


ING, under the Article ANGLING. 

A Snap 1s generally two large Hooks placed Back to 
Back, and a Pearch-hook in the Middle to hang your 
Bait upon. When you make uſe of it, take a Gud- 
geon, Dace, or {mall Roach, and fix it to the ſmall 
Hook, by running it under the Backfin ; then let it 
ſwim down the Current, and when you perceive the 
Float to be drawn under Water, you may conclude 


the Pike has laid hold of it; therefore give it a ſmart 


erk, and without allowing him Time to play, keep 
_vour Line always ſtraight, drawing him towards the 
Shore as ſoon as you can without breaking your Tackle, 


an! 
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andthen with your Landing-net throw him out of the 

Water. It will always be the moſt prudent Method 

to have Gimp or Braſs-wire next your Hook, and 
our Line to be rather ſhorter than the Rod, 

In Trowling, the Head of the Bait-fiſh mult be at the 
Bent of the Hook, and muſt come out at or near his 
Tail. But the eſſential Difference between theſe two 
Methods is, that in the former, the Pike is always ſuf- 
fered to pouch or ſwallow the Bait; but in the latter, 
you are to ſtrzke as ſoon as he has taken it. 

The common Trowling-hook, for a living Bait, con- 
fills of two large Hooks, with one common Shank, 
made of one Piece of Wire, of about three Quarters ot 
an Inch long. placed Back to Back, ſo that the Points 
may not ſtand in a right Line, but incline ſo much in- 
wards, as that they with the Shank may form an Angle, 
little leſs than equilateral. At the Top of the Shank 
is a Loop, left in the bending the Wire to make the 
Hook double, through which is put a ſtrong twiſted 
Braſs-wire, of about fix Inches long; and to this is 
looped another ſuch Link, but both fo looſe, that 
the Hook and the lower Link may have Room to play: 
To the End of the Line faſten a Steel Swivel. 

But there is a Sort of Trowling-hook different from 
that already deſcribed, and to which it is thought pre- 
ſerable, which will require another Management: 
This is no more than two ſingle Hooks tied Back to 
Back, with a ſtrong Piece of Gimp between the Shanks; 
in the whipping the Hook and the Gimp together make 
a {mall Loop, and take into it two Links of Chain of 
about an eighth of an Inch Diameter; and into the 
lower Link, by means of a {mall Staple of Wire, faſten 
by the greater End a Bit of Lead, of a conical Figure, 
and ſomewhat ſharp at the Point, Theſe Hooks are 
to be had at the Fiſhing-tackle Shops, ready fitted up. 

This latter Kind of Hook is to be thus ordered, viz. 
Put the Lead into the Mouth of the Bait-fiſn, and few 
it up; the Fiſh will live ſome Time, and will {win 
with near the ſame Eaſe as if at Liberty. But if you 
trowl with a dead Bait, as ſome do, let the Shank be 
about fix Inches long. and leaded from the Middle as 
low & the Bent of the Hook, to which a Picce of very 
G 4 ſtrong 
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hong Gimp muſt be faſtened, by a Staple, and two 
Links of Chain; the Shank muſt be barbed like a Dart, 
and the. Lead a Quarter of an Inch ſquare : The Bar! 
of the Shank muſt ſtand like the Fluke of an Anchor, 
which is placed in a contrary Direction to that of the 
Stock. Letthe Gimp be about a Foot long, and to the 
End thereof fix a Swivel. To bait it, thruſt the Barb 
of the Shank into the Mouth of the Bait-ſiſh, and 
bring it out of his Side near the Tail; when the Barb 


is thus brought through, it cannot return, and the 


Fiſh will lie perfectly ſtrait ; a Circumſtance that rcn- 
ders the Trouble of tying the Tail unneceſſary. 

There is yet another Sort of Trowling-hook, which 
13, indeed, no other than what moſt Writers on this 


Subject have mentioned; whereas the others, here de- 


{cribed, are late Improvements ; and this is a Hook 
either ſingle or double, with a long Shank, leaded 
«bout three Inches up the Wire with a Piece of Lead 
about a Quarter of an Inch ſquare at the greater or 
lower End: Fix to the Shank an armed Wire about 
1x Inches long; to bait this Hook, thruſt your Wire 
into the Mouth of the Fiſh, quite through his Belly, 
and out at his Tail, placing the Wire ſo as that the 
Point of the Hook may be even with the Belly of the 
Bait-hſh ; and then tie the Tail of the Fiſh with ſtrong 
Thread to the Wire. Some faſten it with a Needle 
and Thread, which is a neat Way. 

Both with the Trowl and at the Snap, cut _ one 
of the Fins of the Bait-fſh cloſe at the Gills, and ano- 


ther behind the Vent on the contrary Side; which will 


make it play the better. 
The Bait being thus fixed, is to be thrown in, and 
kept in conſtant Motion in the Water, ſometimes ſuf- 


fered to, fink, then gradually raiſed ; now drawn with 


the Stream, and then againſt it; fo as to counterfeit 
the Motion of a ſmall Fiſh in ſwiming. If a Pike 1s 
near, he miſtakes the Bait for a living Fiſh, ſeizes it 
with prodigious Greedineſs, goes off with it to his Hold, 
and m about ten Minutes pouches it, When he has 
thus lwallowed the Bait, you will lee the Line —_— 
whic 
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which is the Signal for ſtriking him; do this with two 
luſty [erks, and then play him. 

Chule to trowl in clear, and not in muddy Water, 
and in windy Weather, if the Wind be not Eaſterly. 
Some uſe in Trowling and Snapping, two or more 
Swivels to their Line; by Means whereof the twiſting 
of the Line is prevented, the Bait plays more freely, 
and, though dead, is made to appear as if ahve; 
which, in Rivers, 1s doubtleſs an excellent Way: But 
thoſe who can like to fiſh in Ponds or it:11 Waters, 
will find very little Occaſion for more than one. 

The Pike 1s alſo to be caught with a Minnow ; for 
which Method take the following Directions : 

Get a ſingle Hook, ſlender, and long in the Shank ; 
let it reſemble the Shape of a Shepherd's Crook ; put 
Lead upon it, as thick near the Bent as will go into 
the Minnow's Mouth: Place the Point of the Hook 
directly up the Face of the Fiſh; let the Rod be as 
long as you can handſomely manage, with a Line of 
the fame Length; caſt up and down, and manage it as 
when you trowl with any other Bait: If, when the 
tike hath taken your Bait, he runs to the End of the 
Line before he hath gorged it, do not ſtrike, but hold 
{li}} only. and he will return back, and {fwallow it ; 
But if you-ule that Bait with a Troul, it is preferable 
to all others. 

When you have ſtruck him, be ſure to have your 
Line ready and ſlack, that he may take as much Liber- 
ty as he will: For when he finds himſelf trapanned 
with the Hook, he will uſe all his Might and Cunning 
to get loole, As you will feel him come eaſily towards 
you, you may be ſtill drawiag, till you feel him make 
Reſiſtance again: Ihen let him have his Swing till his 
Fury is over; after which gather your Line to you 
again till he ſtarts away ; and if you can get him to 
the Top, it will ſooner tire him: For the more he 
ſtrives and throws himſelf from you, the ſooner will 
he be weary. After this Manner, by drawing him up, 
and letting him looſe again, you may tame him till you 
bring him to Shore, and land him by the Net. But in 
caſe you be unprovided with this Convenience, beware 
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of attempting to take him out by the Back or Tail, but 
graſp him by the Head, and put your Fingers into his 
Eyes, It you lay hold by his Gills, your Fingers may 
be injured with his Bites, which are venomous. 

There are two other Ways of taking Pikes, fre- 
quently prattiſed, though not ſo much by the fair An- 
gler as the two former are: Theſe are called Snaring 
and Hooking, In May, June, and July, in a clear, 
calm, hot, gleamy Day, Pikes ſoar on the Water's Sur- 
face, or near it: Then fix a Snare, or Running-nooſe 
of Wire, to the End of a ſtrong Packthread, a Yard 
and a Half long, and the other End of the Packthread 
ro a long Pole that is manageable. Your Snare being 
__ you may obſerve Jacks lie on the Top of the 

ater, and eaſily put the Nooſe over the Head and 
Gill Fins, and with a quick and ſmart Jerk hoiſt them 
to Land. 

Or, you may, at that Time, take a Line of ſeven or 
eight Feet, and arm to it a Hook of the largeſt Size, 
having the Shank leaded neatly, that the Weight may 
guide it at Pleaſure, and you may ſtrike the Pike with 
the bare Hook when they go a Frogging into Ditches, 
and you ſee them ſoaring on the Surface of the 
Water. Or you may whi * Hooks to ſuch a Line, 
the Points a Gralter of a Circle diſtant from each other, 
and all whipt together. 

PITT is a large, and genera'ly ſquare Piece of ſtand- 
ing Water, confined in a Flace from whence Marle has 
heen dug out. 

FON Ds in which Fiſh are kept, ſhould be often ex- 
amined, leſt the Otters ſhould have made Lodges in their 
Banks, If you net a ond, the Night following it 
mould be particularly watched, for the Carp being dit- 
turbed will run their Noſes into the Sides, and are 
eaſily thrown out by a Poacher. 

POUCH. A Term peculiar to Jack and Pike, which 
are ſaid to pouch their Prey when they ſwallow it. 

POUCH, A Bag, whercin the Angler carries ſome 
Parts of his Apparatus, ; 

QUOIL. A Term uſed in 88 and ſigniſies 
to gather up the Line with the Thumb and the two 
next Fingers, in ſmall Rings of an equal Size. ann 
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RAISE a Fiſh, is to bring him to the Top after you 
have hooked him. 

RAT (Water) is a great Devourer of Fiſh. I once 
knew one of theſe amphibious Animals taken by an 
Angler, with his Hook, it having ſwallowed his Bait, 
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The Rrp-Eyx, by ſome called BR EAM Dacre, is 
very much like a Bream, but thicker, His Back 1s 
very round, and high, in the Manner of a Hog. The 
Fins are all red; and the whole Body has a reddiſh 
Caſt, eſpecially the Iris of the Eye; from whence it 
derives its Name. The Scales are larger than thoſe of 
a Roach, When it is ſcaled, the Skin looks greeniſh. 
The Palate is like that of a Carp, 

This Fiſh differs from a Roach in its Shape, which 
reſembles a Bream, as mentioned before; beſides, it 
has redder Eyes, and is of a more beautiful Colour 
than a Chub, When full grown, they meaſure ten 
Inches, 

They ſpawn in May, among the Roots of Trees; 
and are angled for in the ſame Manner as a Rud, 
Roach, or Dace. 

Angi. for him with two Gentles, or a yell ſcqured 
Worm, Tal 

RED-WORMS or GILT-TAILS, are Mund in fat 
rotten Earth, or Dunghills, chiefly of Cows or Hogs 
Dung; but the beſt in Tanners Bark. 

RISE. A Fiſh is ſaid to riſe, when he endeavours 
to take a Fly on the Surface of the Water. 

RIVERS. The principaÞ Rivers in England are 
the Thames, the Severn, the Humber, the Trent, the 

| 86 MNedway, 
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Medway, the Tweed, and the Tine. Into theſe a great 
number of ſmaller Ones empty themſelves. The 
Thames takes the Lead of all the others, not only for 
its Size, but for the Quantity, Variety, and Goodneſs 
of its Fiſh; there being but few Sorts, fuch as the 
Char, the Mullet, the Grayling, and the Lamprey, 
with which it does not abound. a 
The following are, the Places in the Thames moſt 
uſually angled at; viz, at the Bridges, and near the 
Still- Houſes, for Roach, Dace, &c. 
At Chelſea and Batterſea Bridges, Roach and Dace 
are to be met with in great plenty, SEE 
In Mortlake Deeps, there are er Numbers of fine 
Roach, particularly, when the Weeds are rotten; and 
you will ſometimes meet with good Carp. 
From the Aights oppoſite to nay ay Iſleworth, and 
Twickenham, there is good Angling for Pearch, Roach, 
Dace and Gudgeons. Sometimes good Carp and 
Trout are taken 8 
Tieddington Banks are famed for the Gudgeons caught 
there, likewiſe for the Roach, Dace, &c. 
Ringſton- Nick and Kingſton, are famous for Barbel, 
Roach, and Dace. | 
At Hampton and Sundbury, there is good Angling for 
Barbel, Roach, Dace, Chub, Gudgeons, and Skeggers. 
From the Aights at thoſe Places, Trout and large 
Pearch are taken, 
Wallon Deeps and Shepperton Pool abound with large 
Barbel, Roach, Dace, Pearch, and Gudgeons. 
About Windſor there is a great Variety of all Sorts of 
Fiſh. 
The Rivers which empty themſelves into the Thames, 
or lie adjacent to it, are 3 
1. [ford River, in which are Roach and Dace, with 
ſome Pearch. 
2. Woodford River is ſtored with Pearch, Chub, Roach, 
and Dace, with Pike. 
g. Stratford River, with the ſame, 
4. Bow River, with the fame. oY, 
5. The River Lea abounds with remarkable fine Pike, 
Trout, Barbel, Eels, and Gudgeons, There are _ 
wile 
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wiſe Chub, Roach, Dace, and Lampreys. And ſome- 
times large Salmon are taken in it. Moſt of the 
foregoing Rivers, have gocd ſtore of fine Pike, and 
ſome Carp. 

6. The N-w River, is tolerably well ſtored with Chub, 
Roach, Dace, Gudgeon, Bleak, and Eels. 

Ts The River Brent, has Pike, Chub, Roach, Dace, 
and Pearch, but does not abound with them. There are 
likewiſe lar ge Carp. 

8, Hounflow River is well ſtored with Roach, Dace, 
Pearch, Pike, and Gudgcon, At the Powder- Mill Tai, 
on the Heath, is good Angling, 

9. Colne River Sheds with the foregoing Fiſh, and 
likewiſe with Trout. 


10. Uxbridge River is famous ſor its large and fat 
Trouts, 


On the South Side of the Thames, are 


11, Deptford River, in which are a few Roach, Dice, 
and Flounders ; and by chance you meet with a Trout. 

12. Lewiſham River has ſome good Trout, together 
9 large Roach, Gudgeon, Pearch, and Dace. 

Ihe Wandell is well ſtored with Gudgeons, Dace, 
Floanders, Pearch, Pike, ſome Carp and Trouts, and 
large ſilver Eels. 

14. Mitcham River; the principal Fiſh here is Trout. 

15. Merton River. Ihe Same. 

16, 9 River. The Same, with white Fiſh, 

17. Moulfey River, yields Pearch, Jack, Roach, Date, 
Chub, Gudgeons, Flounders, Troùts and n 
the 8 latter not Plenty. a 

ws er River. The Same; with Eels. | 

. Ca River, good Trout in great Plenty, aſs 
Pearehl, Dace, Chub, Jacks, and Gudgeons. 

20, Weybrid e River, large Carp, Pikewiſe Jack, 
Roach, Dace, lounders, Popes, Barbels, Gudgeons, 
_ 17 7 2 

et River abounds with wa large Pike, Cad: 
ny earch, Flounders, Bream, "Roneh, Dace, 


geons, Popes, Chub, Eels, and good Carp. | 
ROACH, 


It is a lefs Fiſh than a Bream, and about one third 
as broad as it is long. The Back is of a duſky Colour, 
and ſometimes bluiſh; But the Belly pale. The Iris of 
the Eyes, as well as the Tail and Fins, are red ; the 
Jateral Lines run parallel to the Belly, and the Tail is 
forked: About the Gills it is of a gold Colour; the 
Mouth is round, but void of Teeth, it being a Leather- 
mouthed Fiſh. | 

Angle, as for Dace, with one Gentle, 

They breed both in Rivers and Fonds; but thoſe 
caught in Rivers are beſt, 

They {pawn about the Middle of May, and recover 
their Strength in a Month's Time. 

When they are out of Seaſon their Scales lie very 
rough upon their Backs: but when in Seaſon they lie 
flat and {mooth. It is in general ſo ſound and healthy 
.a Fiſh, that, as ſound as a Roach,“ has long been a 
proverbial Expreſſion. A 
When you angle for Roach in a Pond, throw in a 


little chew'd white Bread, and let your Bait (which 


+. Qught to be one large Gentle) lie within an Inch of the 
Bottom, and you will not only take much larger, but 
three to one to what you will by.any other Method. 

In Winter you may fiſh for him with Paſte or Gen- 
tles; in April with Worms or Cod-Eait; but in very 
hot Weather with verylittle white Snails, Earth-Bobs, 
New Cheeſe, or with Flies under Watey, for he ſel- 
dom takes them at the Top as the Dace will; and this 
is the principal Thing wherein they differ. 

Roach ſometimes are caught, which meaſure from 
twelve to fourteen Inches, I knew one taken out of 
a Gentleman's Pond in Cheſhire, which weighed four 
Pounds within two Ounces; and being dreſſed in the 
Manngr of Carp, proved to excel that Fiſh in * 
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In Auguſt the Roach Fiſhery affords much Pleaſure 
about London, where it is thus practiſed: Any Water- 
man will provide a Boat, with Rip-hooks, to fix it in 
the Middle of the Stream. They will, likewiſe, pre- 

are your, Ground bait, which is of Bran and tale 
bak mixed in Balls, and thrown in, up the Stream, 
with Clay or ſmall Stones within, ſufficient to fink it 
ſpeedily, and lodge it at the Bottom. Not more than three 
can conveniently fiſh in one Boat, which is uſually 
hired at the Rate of Six-pence per Hour. Your Tackle 
muſt be ſtrong, your Float large, and heavy-leaded, to 
ank the quicker, The conſtant Bait is a well ſcoured 
Gentle, three at leaſt on your Hook, which mutt 
ſwim one Inch, at moſt, from the Bottom. The belt 
Times are from half Ebb Tide to low Water; and the 
moſt ſuitable Places, Blackfriars, Weſtminſter, Chelſea, 
and Putney Bridges, 

There is alſo another highly approved Method by 
which this Diverſion is purlued below Bridge, called 
Stern. i hing. Having faſtened a Boa at the Stern 
of any Collier, or Vellel that has lately been a Voy- 
age, and has her Bottom foul, which contains Inſects 
and Food for the Fiſh, you mult uſe about two Joints 
of your Rod at moſt, with a Line not longer than four 
Feet, and your Float fixed within twelve Inch&$ of 
the Top of it. Angle there with three or four Gen- 
tles on your Hook at a Time, and lay in as cloſe to the 
Ship's Stern as you can, letting it ſwim about three 
Yards. In this you uſe no Ground-bait, You muſt 
begin when the Tide firſt ebbs, and for two Hours, at 
leaſt, you will not fail catching many F:ſh, (Roach 
and Dace) and thoſe very large ones. 

In Thames Angling, you muſt beware thai you 
make not your Attempt when the Land Floods come 
down, or the Water is thick. At the Chalk—hill, and 
about the Piles of London-Zridge, there is excellent 
Sport when the Tide is low, Be always careful to pitch 
you you on that Side the River that is moſt under the 

ind, >, 

ROCK-FISHING is to be followed only during the 
Summer Scalon, and is chiefly practiſed in Lhe 

an 
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and South-weſt Parts of England, and in ſome Places 
in Ireland. In this laſt mentioned Country, the Rocks 
of Dunlery, which are eight or ten Miles in Length, 
and the neareſt Part about five Miles eaſtward of Dub- 
lin, are remarkable for this Way of Fiſhing, 

When you fiſh for Haddocks, your Line muſt be 
deep in the Water, and your Hook baited with two 
or three Lob-worms : Your tackle muſt be ſtrong; for 
they ſtruggle hard, eſpecially if they have arrived to a 
tolerable Growth, 

As to the other Part of Sea-fiſhing, namely, in a Ship 
under Sail, your Line ought to be fixty Fathom in 
Length, having a large Hook athxed to it, -and a Piece 
of Lead ſufficient to keep it as deep under Water as 
poſſible. Your Line muſt be made of Hemp, and 
taſtened to the Gunwale of the Ship, 

Cod, Mackere!, and large Haddock, are the Fiſh 
uſually taken in this Way, and ſometimes Ling: The 
Bait tor them, except for the Mackerel, is a Piece of 
raw Beef, and it is ſcarce poſſible to feel either of them 
b'te, even though you hold the Line in your Hand, by 
reaſon e the continual Motion of the Ship. 

It is in vain to hih for Mackerel, except when the 
Ship lies by, or is becalmed. A Piece of ſcarlet Cloth 
hung upon the Hook, is the firſt Bait that is uſed, 
which never fails of anſwering the Intent it was deſign- 
ed for. And when vou have taken a Mackerel, cut à 
thin Piece off from the Tail, a little above the Fin, 
and place it upon your Hook, and you need not fear 
taking many of them. Thus one or two will ſerve for 
Baits, till you are tired with the Sport. One Mackerel, 
if dreſſed as ſoon as it is taken, will be preferable to a 
Dozen that are brought to Shore. | 

They who divert themſelves with catching Crahgs, 
ſhould bait their Hooks with Chicken-guts, or with 
the Guts of Fiſh; and when they bring a Crab near 
the Surface of the Water, have their Landing-net ready, 
or weigh him on Shore with all the Expedition imagin- 


able. ; 1 | 
For further Particulars, ſee Wuirixe and Wuir- 


4KG'POLLACK, in the ſecond Alphabet, 
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RODS. If you fiſh with more than one Hair, or 
with a Silk-worm Gut, red Deal is much the beſt, with 
Hickery Top, and about four Yards long, the whole 
Rod; ; {mall Fly, with fingle Hair, about three 
Yards, very ftender, the Top of the yellowiſh Hick- 
ery, with Whalebone about nine Inches, and very near 
as long as the Stock ; the Stock of white Deal, not too 
Ruſh-grown ; let it be thick at the Bottom, which will 
prevent it from being top-heavy, and make it light in 
the Hand. | 

A Rod for Salmon, or large Chub, the Stock of 
red Deal or Aſh, about ten Feet, the Jop about ſeven, 

roportioned as above; the Top of the belt Cane or 
yellow Hickery, but not too dentler; get it well looped, 
and uſe a Wheel. 

The Time to 2 Joints for your Rods is near 
the Winter Solſtice, if poſſible between the Middle 
of November and Chriſtmas-Day, or at furtheſt between 
the End of October and the Beginning of Jauuaty, the 
Sap continuing to deſcend till towards November, a 
beginning to riſe again when January is over. The 
Stocks or Buts ſhould be of Ground Hazle, Ground 
Aſh, or Ground Willow; though very good ones axe 
ſometimes made of Juniper, Bay-tree, or Elder-ſhoots, 
Stocks ought not to be above two or three Feet m 
Length, and every Joint beyond it ſhould grow gra- 
dually taper to the End of the Top. Chuſe the Wood 
that ſhoots directly from the Ground, and not from an 
Stump, becauſe theſe latter are never fo exactly — 

Hazle-tops are preferred to all others; and the next 
to them are Yew, Crab- tree, or Black-thorn. Some, 
indeed, uſe the Bamboo Cane, and ſay it exceeds the 
beſt Hazle. But as the Hazle is freelt from Knots, 
and of the fineſt natural Shape, it ſeems fitteſt for the 
Purpoſe. If they are a little warped, you may bring 
chem ſtrait at a Fire; and if they have any Knots or 
Excreſcences, * muſt take them off with a ſharp 
Knife: Though, if poſſſble, avoid gathering ſuch as 
have either of thoſe Defetts. | | 

For the Ground Angle, eſpecially in muddy Watets, 
the Cane or Reed is preferred for a Stock. * 
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be three Yards and a half long, with a Top of Hazle, 


conhiſtins of one, two, or three Pieces, all of them to- 
gether two Yards, or one Yard and a half long at 
leaſt, including the Whale-bone. Your Rod will then 
be in all five Yards and a half, or five Yards long at 
leaſt. The Stiffneſs of the Cane 15 helped by the Length 
and Strength of the Top, the pliant and regular Bend- 
ing of which preſerves the Line. 

Having got an Hazle-top made of your deſired 
Length, cut off five or ſix Inches of the ſnall End; 
Then piece neatly to the remaining Part, a ſmall Picce 
of round, ſmooth, and taper Whalebone, of five or 
fix Inches long, and whip it to the Hazle with ſtfong 
Silk, well rubbed with the beſt Shoemakers Wax. At 
the Top of the Whalebone, whip a narrow, but ſtrong 
Nooſe of Hair, with waxed Silk, to put your Line 
to. 

The beſt method to piece Hazle and Bone, is, firſt 
whip the End of the Hazle with Thread, and bore it 
with a ſquare Piece of Iron of a fuitable Size, and then 
make the thick End of the Bone to go into it, after it 
has been dipt in Pitch; then ſcrape off, file the Hazle, 
and whip it neatly. 

But the neateſt Rod is thus made: Get a white Deal, 
or Fir-board, thick, free from Knots and Frets, and 
ſeven or eight Feet long: Let a dexterous ]oiner di- 
vide this with a Saw into {ſeveral Breadths : Then, with 
his planes, let him ſhoot them round, ſmooth, and 

Ruſh-grown, or taper, One of theſe will be ſeven or 
eight Feet of the Bottom of the Rod, all in one Piece: 
Faſten to it an Hazle of fix or ſeven Feet long, pro- 

ortioned to the Fir, and alſo Ruſh-grown. This 

azle may conſiſt of two or three Pieces; to the Top 
of which fix a Piece of Yew, about two Feet long, made 
round, taper, and ſmooth; and to the Yew a Piece of 
{mall, round, and ſmooth Whalebone, five or fix In- 
ches long. This will be a curious Rod, if artificially 
worked; But be ſure that the Deal for the Bottom be 
ſtrong and round. | 

The Rod for Fly, and Running Worm, in a clear 


Water, muſt by no Mears be Top-heavy ; but wy 
* * 
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well mounted, and exactly proportionable, as well as 
lender and gentle at Top: otherwiſe it will neither 
caſt well, ſtrike readily, nor ply and bend equally, 
which will very much endanger the Line, Let both 
the Hazle and Yew Tops be free and clear from Knots, 
they will otherwiſe be often in Danger to break, _ 

As the Whiteneſs of the Fir will ſcare away Fiſh, 

ou muſt colour your Stock in this Manner: Warm 
the Fir at the Fire, when finiſhed by the Joiner; and 
then, with a Feather dipped in Aqua Fortis, ſtroke it 
over and Chafe it into the Wood, which it will make 
ol a pure Cinnamon Colour, 

It is found very uſeful to have Rings, or Eyes, made 
of fine Wire, and placed upon your Rod from one 
End to the other, in ſuch a Manner as that when you 
lay your Eye to one, you may ſee through all the reſt. 
Through theſe Rings your Line muſt run, which will 
be kept in a due Poſture by that Means: And you mult 
have a Winch, or Wheel, affixed to your Rod, about a 
Foot above the End, by which you may, if it ſhould 
be proper, give Liberty to the Fiſh, 

Rods for Roach, Dace, Tench, Chub, Bream, and 
Carp, ſhould not have the Top ſo gentle as thoſe for 
Fly, but pretty ſtiff, that ſo the Rod may exactly an- 
{wer the Motion of the Hand: For Roach and Dace 
only nibble, and if you ſtrike not in that very mo- 
ment, eſpecially if you fiſh with P. ſte, or any very 
tender Bait, you miſs them; and a ſlender Top folds 
and bends with a ſudden Jerk. 

In a Time of Drought, ſteep your Rod in Water a 
little before you begin to angle. Faſten to the Top of 
you Rod or Fin, with Shoemakers Wax.and Silk, a 

ooſe or Loop of Hair, not large, but ſtrong and very 
ſtraight, to fix your Line to. 

Your Top for the Running Line muſt be always 
gentle, that the Fiſh may the more inſenfibly run away 
with the Bait, and not be ſcared with the Stifineſs of 
the Tackle. 

To _ Hazles, whether Stocks or Tops, from 
being Worm-eaten, or rotten, twice or thrice in a 
Year, as you think, fit rub them all over with 01 
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Oil, Tallow, or ſweet Butter, chafing it in with your 
Hand: But above all, keep them dry, to prevent 
their rotting, and not too near the Fire, leſt they grow 
brittle : And in the Spring, before you begin to angle 

4 8 Ble, 
ſteep them at leaſt twelve Hours in Water. 


RU D, or FIN SCALE. 


The Rub, or BroAD Rock, is broader than a 
Carp, and thicker than a Bream, and uſually from 
ke: 1 to fourteen Inches long. This Fiſh ſeems to 

artake of the Nature not only of the Carp, but of the 

ream and Roach. Its Colour is a duſkiſh-yellow, 
and its Scales are as large as thoſe uf Carp, 

It is found in the Ruine, in the Lakes of Holderneſs 
in Yorkſhire, in thoſe not far from Lincoln, in the Yare 
in Norfolk, and in the River Cherwell in 22 

It is a Fiſh in great Eſteem, and is placed among 
thoſe of the firſt Rank. It is always in Seaſon, and 
conſequently fit to eat. The Time of Spawning is in 
April, and then it is at the worſt; the Signs of which 
are white Spots about the Head of the Males, At 
this Time likewiſe they feel more rough, and ſwim in 
Shoals, caſting their Spawn among the Weeds that 
row in the Water. The largeſt weigh about two 

ounds. | 

They bite very freely, ſtruggle hard for their Lives, 
and yield the Angler good Diverſion, They feed near 
the Bottom of the Water, and the principal Baits for 


them are Red-worms and Flies. 
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RUFF, or POPE. 


This Fiſh is called by ſome AsyRevo, from the 
Roughaels of its Body, and by others PERCa FLUVIA- 
111.18 MINOR, from its Likenels to a Pearch, When 
largeſt it ſeldom exceeds fix Inches, and 1s covered 
with rough prickly Scales. The Fins are prickly allo, 
which like a Pearch, he briſtles up ſtiff when he is 
angry, 

The Time of Spawning is in April. The Fleſh 1s 
ſecond to none for the Delicacy of its Taſte. 4 

It is found in moſt of the large Rivers in England, 
particularly the Yare in Norfolk, the Cam in Cambriage- 
ſure, the Js near Oxford, the Sow near Stafford, the 
lame that runs into the Trent, the Mole in Surry, &c. 
lhe moſt likely Place to meet with him, is in the 
andy and gravelly Parts of theſe Rivers, where the 
Water is deep, and glides gently along. And if you 
meet with one, you may conclude there are more, for 
they generally herd together in Shoals. 
tle will take almoſt any Bait, and bites at the ſame 
1ime as the Pearch. However, a Red-worm, or {mall 
Brandling, is to be preferred, finding it to be a Bait 
they generally covet: Yet ſome have taken them with 
a Minnow almoſt as big as themſelves, when they have 
been angling for Trout, | | 

The beſt Way, before you begin, will be to bait the 
Ground with two or three Handſuls of Earth, and then 
you will be ſure of Diverſion if there are any Ruffs in 
the Hole, and will ſtand a ſair Chance to take them all. 
Sometimes uſe a Paternoſter Line with five or fix 


Hooks, according to the Depth of the Water ; for 
when 
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when it has been a little troubled, they will take the 
Bait from the Top of the Stream to the Bottom, 

RULES for FISHING. In all Sorts of Angling, 
be fare to keep cut of the Fiſhes Sight, and as far off 
the River's Bank as poſſible, unleſs you angle in a 
muddy Water, and then you may approach nearer, 

Angle always, if you can, on the Lee Shore; and 
obſerve, that Fiſh lie or ſwim nearer the Bottom, and 
in deeper water, in Winter than in Summer. They 
alſo get near the Bottom in any cold Day, and on the 
calm Side of the Water: And in the Winter they are 
caught beſt at the Mid-time of the Day, and in Sun- 
ſhiny Weather, | 

When you angle for Pearch, Chub, Tench, Carp, 
Dace, Bream, Gudgeon, and Ruff, and having hook- 
ed one, he makes his Eſcape, you will not often have 
any great Sport at that Standing for one or two Hours 
after ſuch Misfortune, (except you caſt ſome Ground- 
bait into the Water immediately, which may preſerve 
your Sport) becauſe the Fiſh is ſo frighted, that he 
chaſes his Companions out of that Place, Therefore, 
after ſome Trial, it is beſt to remove, and angle at 
{ome other Standing. 

Caſt into ſuch Places where you uſe to angle, once a 
Week at leaſt, all Sorts of Corn boiled loft, Ale- 
grains, or Wheat-bran ſteeped in Blood, Blood dried 
and cut to Pieces, Snails, Worms chopped into Pieces, 
Pieces of Fowl or Beaſts Guts, Guts of Fol, Beaſts 
Liver cut into Pieces, Oatcake or Cheeſe chewed, 
ground Malt, &c. When you angle for Carp, Tench, 
Chub, Roach, Dace, Barbel, and Bream, you can- 
not feed too often or too much. This Courle draws 
the Fiſh to the Place you deſire, and there keeps them 
together 

In a clear Water, when you uſe Worms, bait with 
but one Worm only. In a muddy or diſcoloured Wa- 
ter, bait with two Worms at a Time, As in clear 
Water, the Colour of your Line muſt be a duſkiſh 
white, or grey Colour; ſo in Water that is diſcoloured, 
your Line for two Yards next the Hook ought to be of 
a ſorrel, brown, or cheſnut, and the upper Part of it 


white. 
When 
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When you angle in a very ſtony River that 1s clear, 
with the Running-line, the Stones are apt to rub the 
Pellets bright, which ſcares away the im : When it 
does ſo. remove the bright Lead, and put on another 
that 1s black 

Le: your Apparel not be of a light or ſhining Colour, 
which will reflect upon the Water, and fight away 
the Fiſh, but let it be of a dark brown Colour, and tit 
cloſe to the Body, Fiſh are terrified with any the 
leaſt fight of Motion, Therefore, by all means, keep 
oat of Sight, when you angle in a clear Water, either 
by ſheltering behind ſome Buſh or Tree, or by ſtand- 
ing as far oft the River's Side as you can poſſibly. To 
eflect this the better, a long Rod at Ground, and a 
long Rod and Line at Artificial Fly, are abſolutely 
neceſſary. Neither ought you to move much on the 
Banks, next the Water you angle in, eſpecially for 
Trouts, Chubs, or Carps. 

When you angle at Ground in a clear Water, or 
dibble with Natural Flies, angle up the River; but in 
muddy Water, or with Dub-fly, angle down the 
River, 

When you have hooked a large Fiſh, let him play 
and tire-himſelf within the Water: and have ſpecial 
Care to keep the Rod bent, leſt he run to the Endof 
the Line, and break either Hook or Hold. Hale him 
not too near the Top of the Water, leſt by flouncing 
he break your Line. 

Where any Weeds, Roots of Trees, Stones, Wood, 
or other Rubbiſh are, it is often good, but troubleſome 
Angling : For to ſuch Places Fiſh reſort for Warmth 
and ſecurity. The ſame may be ſaid of Whirl-pools, 
which are like Pits in Rivers, and ſeldom unfurniſhed 
of good Fiſh, Likewiſe at Weirs, Weir-pools, Mill- 
ſtreams, Piles, Poſts, and Pillars of Bridges, Flood» 
gates, Cataracts, and Falls of Waters, The Conflux of 
Rivers, the Eddies betwixt two Streams, the Returns 
of a Stream, and the Sides of a Stream, are good Pla- 
ces generally to angle in. 

It you angle at any Place you have twice or thrice 
baited, and find no Sport, it no one has been there 


before 
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before you, or no grand Impediment in the Seaſon 0 
Water appear, you may be aſſured that either Pike or 
Pearch, if they breed in that River, have taken up 
their Quarters there, and ſcared all the other Fiſh from 
thence, for fear of becoming their Prev, Your only 
Remedy is preſently to angle for them, with ſuitable 
Tackle and Baits; and when they are caught, the 
others will repolſeſs themſelves of their former Sta- 
tion. 

Keep the Sun, orthe Moon if you angle at Night, 
before you, provided your Eyes can endure it: At 
leaſt, be ſure to have thoſe Planets on your Side; for 
if they are on your Back, both yourlelf and Rod will 
by the Shadow, give Offence, and every Creature ſees 
farther and clearer when it looks towards the Light, 
than the contrary, . 

Let all Baits and Flies whatſoever fall gently firſt into 
the Water, before any other Part of the Line, with as 
little of the Line as poſhble, and without any Diſtur- 
bance, Plunging, or Circling of the Water, which 
mightily ſcares and 23 Fiſh. 

Never raiſe a large Fiſh out of the Water by taking 
the Hair to which your Hook is faſtened, or indeed 
any Part of the Line into your Hand ; but either put a 
Landing net under him, or, for want of that, your 
Hat: You may, indeed, in Fly-fiſhing, lay hold of 
your Line to draw a Fiſh to you; but this muſt be 
done with Caution. | 

- Your Silk for whipping Hooks and other fine Work, 
muſt be very ſmall ; wax it, and indeed any other 
Kind of Binding, with Shoemakers Wax, which, of all 
Wax, is the tougheſt and holds beſt, 

Incloſe the Knots and Joints of your Lines in a 
ſmall Pill of Wax, preſſed very cloſe, and the Super- 
fluities pinched off: This will ſoon harden, and pre- 
vent the Knots from drawing. It is better to whip 

ur Knots with fine Silk, 

If for ſtrong Fiſhing, you uſe Graſs, which, when 

ou can get it fine, is to be preferred to Gut; remem- 

r always to ſoak it about an Hour in Water before 

you 
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— uſe it: This will make it tough, and prevent its 


reaking. 

* — you begin Fiſhing, wet the Ends of the 
Joints of your Rod; which, as it makes them ſwell, 
will prevent their looſening. And if you happen with 
Rain, or otherwiſe, to wet your Rod, ſo that you can- 
not pull the Joints aſunder, turn the Ferrel a few 
Times round in the Flame of a Candle, and they will 
calily ſeparate. | 

Before you fix the Loop of Briſtle to your Hook, in 
order to make a Fly, to prevent its drawing, be ſure. to 
linge the Ends of it in the Flame of a Candle; do the 
{ame by the Hair, to which at any Time you whip a 
Hook. 

Make Flies in warm Weather only : for in cold, your 
waxed Silk will not draw. Moderate Weather is 
beſt. | 

Never fiſh in any Water that is not common, with- 
out Leave of the Owner, which is ſeldom denied ta 
any but thoſe that do not deſerve it. ITY 2 

If at any Time you happen to be overheated with 
Walking, or other — avoid ſmall Liquors, eſ- 

cially Water, as you would Poiſon; and rather take 
a Glaſsof Brandy; the inſtantaneous Effects whereof, 
in cooling the Body and quenching Drought, are amaz- 


ing. | 

11 that the Wit and Invention of Mankind 
were beſtowed for other Purpoſes than to deceive fill 
Eh; and that however delightful Angling may be, it 
ceaſes to be innocent when uſed otherwiſe than as a 
mere Recreation, x 

RUNNERS. Bits uills to faſten your Line to 
your Float. Alſo a fine Somt of Eel, by ſome called 
the Silver Eel. 


A SALMON may be called the King of freſh Water 
Fiſh, and has different Names, according to its differ- 
ein Ages: Thoſe that are taken in the River Mercy in 
Cheſtare, the firſt Year are called SweLTs, in the ſe- 
cond SyRODs, the third MorrTs, the fourth Forrt- 
Tarts, the fifth IIALr-Fisk, and in the ſixth, when 
they have attained their proper Growth, they are 
thought worthy of the Name of SaLwoxs. The Smelts, 
or Fry, lcave the Merſey about May or June, and are 
then about two Ounces a- piece; and return about Au- 
guſt or September, and are = one-half to two Pounds. 
a The greateſt Magnitude of the Salmon is much the 
3 ſame in moſt Parts of Europe, and when they are 
/ ' largeſt, they weigh from thirty-ſix to fifty four- 
pounds ; one of this laſt Weight being caught at 
Latchford Cauſey, in the Year 1763. 

The Salmon is a beautiful Fiſh, and has ſo many 
excellent Properties that it is every where in high E- 
tcem. It has a longiſh Body covered with ſmall thin 
Scales, a ſmall Head, a ſharp Snout, and a forked 
Tail. The Colour on the Back is bluiſh, on other 
Parts white, generally intermixed with blackiſh or red- 
, diſh Spots in a very agrecable Manner. The Female 
is diſtinguiſhed from the Male by a longer and more 

booked Noſe, its Scales are not ſo bright, aud its Bo- 
dy is ſpeckled over with dark brown _ When the 

Spawn begins to grow large, its Belly is flatter, its 
Fleſh more dry and not ſo red, nor is the Taſte fo de- 
licious. 

The Excreſcence which grows out of the lower Jaw 
of the Male, which is a bony Griſtle like a Hawk's 

? Beak, 
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Beak, is not a Sign of his being ſickly, hut is a De- 
fence provided by Nature againſt ſuch Fiſh as would 
devour the Spawn. It grows to the Length of about 
two Inches, and falls off when he returns to the Sea. 

Its Teeth are but ſmall in Proportion to the Body ; 
its Gills are 8 with a broad Cover full of 1cd 
Spots, in the ſame Manner as the Sides, for towards 
the Back they are duſky. 

The Fleſh is red, if in Seaſon ; it is ſweet, tender, 
flaky, and luſcious, for which Reaſon it ſatisfies the 
ſooner : Though the Taſte of it is generally preferred 
to that of all other Fiſh, yet it ſooner offends the Sto- 
mach by its Viſcidity, and conſequently 1s apter to 
createa Nauſea, and cauſe a Surfeit. It ought to be 
kept a few Days before it be dreſſed, for which Reaſon 
it is better when it reaches London, than when catched 
in the Merſey, About the Time of Spawning, it grows 
more inſipid, and loſes its lively Colour. Some be- 
gin to be out of Seaſon about the Expiration of the 
Summer Solſtice, and others ſoon after, which may be 
known by their falling away, their loſing their beauti- 
ful Spots, and by their Colour inſomuch that when 
they are quite out of Seaſon, they look like a Fiſh of 
a difterent Species, and are then called Kippers, 

The Salmon chuſes the River for his 4 de about 
{x Months in the Year; they enter the freſh Water 
about December or January, and are ſometimes caught 
in the Merſey in November, February or March, where 
they continue till the Autumnal Scafon, at which 
Time they caſt their Spawn, and ſoon after return to 
the Sea, But directly the contrary of this is reported 
of the River Ex in Devonſhire, and the Rivers Wye and 
I in Monmouthſhire, where the Salmon are ſaid to be 
in Seaſon during the other ix Months. | 

When Spawning-time comes, the Female ſeeks a 


* Place, in a gravelly Bottom, where ſhe bas 


en obſerved to Work with her Head, Tail, Belly, 
and Sides, till ſhe has formed a kind of Nidus, of the 
lame Dimenſions with herſelf, which done, ſhe gil. 
charges her Spawn, and retires; then the Male, or 
Niilter, advances, and covers the Spawn with his 
H 2 k Belly, 
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Belly, emitting at the ſame Time a whitiſh Fluid, like 
Milk which while it impregnates the Spawn, prevents 
it frem waſhing down the Stream : This is no ſooner 
over, but the Female returns to the Male, when they 


- uſe their joint Endeavours to cover their Brood with 


the Gravel, in which they work with their Noſes like 
Hogs : After this they return to the Deeps to recover 
their Strength, which they do in about twenty Days, 


About this Time this Fiſh is of ſmall Value; but to 


prevent their being deſtroyed, the Laws of the Land 
inflift a Penalty on ——. . — ſhall deſtroy Salmon 
between the 11th of duguf and the 22d of November, 
An Angler in the North of England, who has taken 
great pains to aſcertain the Mode by which Salmon 


: propagates, gives the following Account of it, He 


ays, they pair as Birds do; and as ſoon after they are 


mated as the Male Fiſh can find a proper Place, (which 
: 38. chiefly in Streams at the Head of the deepeſt Pools 
in the Rivers they frequent for this Purpoſe,) he, and 
not the Female, as mentioned in the preceding Para- 
graph, forms the Hole or Nidus in which the Reb 
is to be depoſited. Having made the neceſſary P: 

rations, he brings the Female to the Spot, and ihe 
: Buſineſs of Procreation is thus conducted: They take 
their Station Side by Side, at the lower End of the 
Hole, and preſſing their Bellies hard againſt the Bot- 


'c pa- 


tom of the River, the Female {queezes out her Spawn, 


- and the Male the Wpregnating luid above deſcribed. 


And in this Manner they wriggle on to the Top of the 
Bed, with evident Emotions and Signs of Pleaſure. 
All the Roes that are touched by the Milt, which 1s of 


- a, viſcous Quality, fink among the little Stones and 


Gravel; and thoſe which are not touched with it, are 


carried down the Stream, and devoured by the Trouts, 


hat are uſually watching for them. The Female then 
leaves her Mate and chaſes away the ſmall Fiſh ; while 
the Male is working at the Head of the Hollow, co- 
vering up the Spawn which remains in it with the Gra- 
vel and Sand; this he does by throwing it up with his 
Head ; and as he fills up the former, he makes a new 
Bed, in which the ſame Operation is repeated; _ 

* thus 
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thus they Fee till the whole of her 1 4 has been 
diſcharged by the Female, In rainy or hazy Weather, 
they will be Three or Four Nights in finiſhing this Bu- 
ſineſs; but if it be froſty, they are more expeditious ; 
and haſtening to the Deeps, take the firſt opportu- 
nity of getting to Sea, In the ſame Manner Salmon- 
Trouts, Trouts, and all other Fiſh that ſpawn in the 
Streams, are ſuppoſed to proceed. 

There is nothing relating to this Fiſh, which has 
been more talked os than its Agility in leaping over 
the Obſtacles which oppoſe its Paſſage either to or from 
the Sea ; for they are Feed, ſeen to throw them- 
ſelves up Cataratts and Precipices many Yards high. 
They ſometimes make ſeveral Effays before they can 
gain their Point, and when they have done it, it has 
been often to their own Deſtruction; for they have 
leapt into Baſkets placed on Purpole to catch them, 

here is a Nan Cataract on the River Twy in 
Pembrokejiire, where People often ſtand wondering at 
the Strength and Sleight which they uſe to get out of 
the Sea into the River; on which Account it is known 
in thoſe Parts by the Name of the Salmon-Leap, On 
the River Wear, near the City of Durham, there is 
another of this Kind, which is accounted the beſt in 
England: Likewiſe at Old Aberdeen in Scotland, there 18 
another, where ſuch great Flenty of Salmon has been 
caught, that they have been accounted the chief Trade 
of the Place, | 

Whenever their Paſſage to the Sea is intercepted by 
Wears, or any other Contrivance, they ſoon grow 
fickly, lean, and languid ; and it they are caught in 
that Condition, vhen they come to the Table, they 
prove taſteluſs and inſipid: In the ſecond Year they 
pine away and die, . 

It is worth Obſervation, that the Salmon is not only 
defirous of returning back to the Rivers, but to that 
very River where it was ſpawned, as is evident by an 
Experiment made by Fiſhermen, and others, who have 
caught them when very ſmall, and have run a {mall 


Ribband, Tape, or 1hread, through the Tail-fin : By 


this Mark they have been certain that they have fe- 
H 3 taken 
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taken the ſame Fiſh, at the ſame Place, as they returned 
from the Sea: By this Means they have likewiſe diſco- 
vered, that the 1 is of very quick Growth, and 
much more ſo than any other Fiſh. 
Where the Salmons have not Dams to ſtop them, 
they will change the ſalt for the freſh Water, ſeveral 
Times during the Summer, Theſe Migrations are con- 
ducive to their Health; for when they have been too 
long at Sea, and have laid among the Rocks and Seca 
Weed, the Sea Lice (the Lernee Salmonex of Linneus) 
infeſt and prove very troubleſome to them. As the 
ireſh Water is their, only Relief, they then haſten 
back to the Rivers, where in about a Month, if they 
happen to lie under Banks, Roots, or Stones, the freſh 
Water Lice get upon them, and force them to ſeek 
for a Cure trom the Salt Water; which has the ſame 
Effect as the freſh Water has · upon the troubleſome 
. Companions they pick up at Sea. If their Return to 
Sea 18 prevented by Wears, Sluices, &c. they become 
Sick and lean, and in one or «wo Years Time pitic 
away and die. hs 3 9 
Ihe chief Rivers in England that yield this excellent 
Fiſh, are the Thames, Severn, Merſey, Trent, Med away, 
Deg, Ex, Parret, Uſk, Mye, Lon, Tyne, r 


. 
on 


. Weaver, &c. However, the London Markets are 18 
. plied ſooneſt from the North, where they are not only 
more plentiful, but are in Seaſon before th.ſe in the 
Southern Rivers. 5 0 
The Merfey greatly abounds with Salmon, which in 
the Spring ſtrive to get up that Arm of the Sea, and 
with Difhculty evade the Nets, which the. Fiſhermen 
ſpread to catch thera before they get to Warrington- 
Bridge at which Place the River becoming more nar- 
row, and the Land-Owners having an excluſive Right, 
each Proprietor, by his Agents, catches Salmon, which, 
in the Whole, amounts to above one thouſand Pounds 
. a Year; by which Means the Towns of Warrizgton, 
Mancheſter, and Stockport, are well ſupplied, and the 
. Overplus ſent to London, by the Stage-coaches; or 
. carried on Horſeback to Birmingham, and other in- 
land Towns. A n 
Thus 
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Thus having given a general Account of the Nature 
of this noble Fiſh, we ſhall now proceed to the Method 
of taking him with the Angle. 

But firſt it muſt be noted, that the Salmon does not 
lie long in a Place, but feems deſtrous of getting ſtill 
nearer to the Head of the Spring. He does not he 
near the Bank- ide, nor under the Roots of Trees, but 
ſwims in the deep and broad Parts of the Water, gene- 
rally in the Middle, and near the Ground, But the 
Salmon-Smelts commonly lie in the rough and upper 
Part of a gentle Stream, and uſually pretty near the 
Middle in the Months of April and May, and nearer 
the Side earlier in the Spring. | 

The moſt alluring Bait for the Salmon, in the Wel- 
tern Iſlands of Scotland, is a raw Cockle taken out of 
the Shell ; with this they fiſh at the Bottom, uling a 
running Bullet. This Method is practiſed in the ng 

Medway, in Kent, with Succeſs: Let the Cockle fall 
into a Shallow, from which there is a gradual Deſcent, 
into a deep Hole, In moſt of the Salmon Rivers af 
* they uſe Prawns or Muſcles, taken out of the 
Shell. 7 * 7 ; | 2 1 
In the Months of October, they go up the finall 
Rivers as far as they can, to ſpawn. At that Seaſon of 
the Year many Salmon get high up the River Merſey, 
where ſome few are caught by Angling; but the far 
greateſt Part of them is deſtroyed by poaching Fellows, 
with „ though the Fiſh are at that Time of little 
or no Value, Thus moſt Harm is done to the Breer 
of Salmon; and it were to be wiſhed, that the Juſtices 
of the Peace would a little more exert themſelves, and 
impriſon;theſe idle Poachers, "IT ale + 
he moſt uſual Baits are Lob-worms, ſmall Dace, 
Gudgeons, Bleaks, Minnows, or two well-ſcoured 
Dew-worms, which ſhould be oſten varied, in order to 
ſuit the Humour of this fickle Fitn ; for what he likes 
one Day he will deſpiſe the next, Though it muſt be 
owned it is a very diſagreeable Circumſtance to an 
Angler, and which he often meets with ta exerciſe his 
atience, to ſee the Fiſh ſporting on the Surface of the 
ater, and not be able to tempt him with any of ws 
| H 4 : aits, 
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Baits. However he generally bites beſt about Three in 
the Afternoon, in May, June, and July, eſpecially if 
the Water happens to be clear, and there is a little 
Breeze of Wind ſtirring; but there will be ſtill greater 
Likelihood of Succeſs if the Wind and Stream ſet 
contrary Ways. 

There is a Fly called the Horſe-leech-fly, which he 
is very fond of; they are of various Colours, have 
great Heads, large Bodies, very long Tails; and two, 
lome have three, Pair of Wings, placed behind each 
other : Behind each Pair of Wings whip the Body 
with Gold or Silver Twiſt, or both, and do the ſame 
by the Head: with this Fly, fiſh at Length, as for 
Trout, and Grayling : But if you dib, do it with two 
or three Butterflies, of different Colours, or with ſome 
of the moſt glaring ſmall Flies you can find. 

When you make ule of the Fly, let your Hook be 
ſtrong and large; but it would be better to have two 
well ſcoured Lob-worms, as they have been found moſt 
ſucceſsful in fiſhing at the Bottom. In this Caſe, let 
your Hock be large, and armed with Gimp; for 
though a Salmon, when ſtruck, ſeldom or never at- 
tempts to bite the Line, yet, as ygu will be obliged to 
play the Fiſh for ſome Time, the Bae muſt rake againſt 
lis Teeth, and you will be in great Danger of loſing 
your Prize without this Precaution. Next to Gimp 
- are recommended the Briſtles of a Hep hu Hog 
doubled; which yet are only preferable to ours on ac- 
count of the Length. If, therefore, you cannot ealily 
procure the former, you may make uſe of our own, 
which being often lapped into the Length of half a 
Yard, have been four Proof againſt the Teeth of a 
Jack, when trowling for that F ith 

Wherever you obſerve a Salmon leap out of the 
Water, you may ſafely conclude there is a deep Hole 
not far off; — che River is too broad for you to 
throw a Fly, or if a contrary Wind hinders you, then 
lay your Ledger-bait as near the Hole as you can, and 
you will have great Probability of Succeſs; for he al- 
ways chuſes ſuch Places for Retirement, If you bait 
with a Dace, Gudgeon, &c, then put on your W 
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and Reel, and make uſe of a large Cork-float, with 


your Live-bait about Mid water, 

For the Salmon-fry, or Scegger, called in Cheſtire, 
a Salmon-ſmelt, the propereſt Baits are Ant-flies, 
Brandlings, Earth-bobs, Gentles, black and dun 
Gnats, all coloured ſmall Hackles, and dub'd Flies, 
according to their Seaſon. When they rife at Fs 
and a little before they, leave the River, they uſually 
get together in large Shoals, where you will fee Ten 
or a Dozen riſe at a Time; if you light of a Shoal, 
you will never fail to have Sport, as they riſe very 
treely. You may uſe three or four Hooks to one Line, 
tied to ſingle Hairs. They are alſo frequently caught 
with the Red-worm in fiſhing for Gudgeons. © 
Places where they are generally found are the Scours 
near the Deeps, or amongſt Wood or Weeds, They 
always leave the Merſey in May or June. Two of 
them were, whilſt ſmall, put by a Perſon of Stockport 
into his Fiſh Pond; and being taken out at the Expi- 
—_— of three Years, they proved to weigh hve 
Pounds. 

The chief Salmon Fiſheries in Europe are along the 
Coaſts of England, Scotland, and Ireland $ the Fiſhing 
uſually begins about the 1ſt of January, and ends the 
11th of Auguſt. It is performed with Nets in the 
Places where the Rivers empty themſelves into the 
Sea, and along the — the reabout; becauſe 
theſe Fiſh are feen to crowd thither from all Parts in 
{earch of freſh Water, They alſo fiſh for them higher 
up in the Rivers, ſometimes with Nets, and ſometimes 
with Locks or Wears made for that Purpoſe with Iron- 
gates: Theſe Gates are ſo contrived, that the Fiſh in 
paling up the River can open them with their Heads, 

at they are no ſooner entered than the Gates clap to, 
and prevent their Return, Thus the Salmon are in- 
dec as in a Reſervoir, where it 1s caly to take 
them. 

Near Flixon in Lancaſhire; they fiſh for Salmon in 
the Night-time, by the light of Torches, or kindled 
Straw, The Fiſh miſtaking this Light for the Day» 
light, make towards it, =d are ſtruck with the Spear, 
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or taken with the Net. The Nets are liſted up with à 

ſudden Jerk from the Bottom, having been Maid. the 
Evening before oppoſite the Flace where the Fire 1s. 
kindled. In ſome Parts of Scotland, it is ſaid they ride 
a fiſhing up the Rivers, and when they eſpy them in 
the Shallows, they ſhoot them with Fire-arms, It is. 
very common ta dart Salmon as they arc endeavouring 
to get over the Wears. 

When the Fiſh are caught, they open them, take 
out the Guts and Gills, and ſalt them in large Tubs 
made for that Purpoſe, out of which they are taken, 
before Odober, n are packed up in Caſks from go 
to 450 Pounds Weight.. ; 

So many Salmon are caught in the Tweed, that the 
Fiſhery is worth Twelve Thouſand Pounds a. Year. 
SALMON-SPAWN, a very good Bait for Chub, 
and in ſome Rivers for Trouts. Ihe common Way of. 
uſing it, is, to take the Spawn, and boil it ſo hard as 
to ſtick on. the Hook, though ſome ute it. without boil- 
ing it at all, Others put a good Quantity of Salt to- 
their Spawn, and hang-.it in a-little Bag, in the Kit- 
chen, pt from the Fire, where it will become hard; 
and then they ſtcep it, the Night hefore it is uſed, in 
ſome ſpirituous Liquor. It is a lovely Bait for the 
Winter and Spring, eſpecially if ufed where Salmons. 
are wont to ſpawn ; for thither different Kinds of. Fiſh, 
eſpecially Trout, come in Expettation of it. 


"'SAMLET, FINGERIN, or PINK. 
TROUT. 
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Never exceeds ſix or ſeven Inches in Length, and has 
Teeth not only in the Jaws but the Palate and Tongue, 
The Body is covered with ſmall Scales like a Trout. 
The Back is full of black Spots, and on the Sides 
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there are five or ſix Impreſſions of ſuch a Form as 
though they had been — with Fingers; the Finger 
Marks are croſs-ways of the Fiſh ; hence ſome give 
them the Title of Finherins; in every one of theſe 
Pits there is generally a red Spot. Their Bellies are 
white, and their Tail is forked like a Salmon. They 
{pawn in February, and never leave the freſh Water. 
hey delight in the moſt ſwift and rapid Streams, 
where no other Fiſh 1s able to abide, | 

The Pink Trout is ſuppoſed by ſome to proceed 
from a mixed Copulation 22 Salmon and the 
Trout. The Author of © The North Country Ang- 
ter” aſſerts, that he had ſometimes ſeen a She-Salmon, 
one he ſuppoles. that had loit her Mate, with two or 
three Milt Trouts, as he thought, in the Act of impreg- 
nating her Spawn. And he has ſometimes ſeen 2 
Male-Salmon, that he ſuppoſes had loſt his Mate, and 
could not get another in due Time, with two or three 
Female Trouts in the Spawning Bed with him. From 
theſe Circumſtances, he ſuppoles the Pink Trout to be 
the Produce of this unnatural Copulation, a 

He is further confirmed in this Conjecture, he ſays, 
by remarking, that he never found a Female of this 
Species among the great Number he has taken ; nor 
ever met with them in the Rivers, above the Parts 
where Salmon ſpawned. And that they are a di).net 
Species from the Salmon Fry or Smelts, although 
greatly reſembling them in many other R-ſpetts, he is 
convinced of, from their arriving at a State of Matu- 
rity in fix or ſeven Months. 

You may angle for them at any Time of the Year ; 
early in the Spring, the beſt Baits are Brandlings, 
Gilt-tails, Earth-bobs, and Gentles ; from the Mid- 
dle of March till the Middle of October, with the black, 
dun, brown, grey, and green Gnat. 

They will frequently take a ſmall Fly and Gentle, 


in a rapid Stream, full as well under Water as at 


% hen you have got hold of one, get him qut 
as ſoon as poſſible, for they, as well as . 


are ſo lively that they frequently get off the Hook. 
| They 
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They may alſo be angled for in the ſame Manner as 
the Salmon-Scegger. See SALMON, | 

In the Spring they bite beſt in ſharp Streams, where 
there is Plenty of Gravel or Wood, and very near the 
Sides of the River. In the Summer, after a very hot 
Day, they always make in the Evening to very ſhal- 
low Scours, or the Sides of large Sand-banks, where, 
with as ſmall a Fly as can be made, ahd pointed with 
| a ee Gentle, you may have excellent Sport. 
| 
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Uſe about two Yards of ſingle Hair at the Bottom of 
your Line, and if you fiſh at Ground, give him 'Time, 
| and you will be ſure to take him. When you dreſs 
| them, take the Guts out at the Gills, and do not open 
l them. They are a very good Fiſh, and always in 
Seaſon, 
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The ScugLLEy is bred in a Lake in Cumberland, 
celled Hulſe-water, or Ulles-water, The Size of this 
Fiſh is not very large, for it ſeldom or never exceeds 
two Pounds in Weight, In Shape it is more hke a 
Herring than a Trout, and ſeems to be a Species par- 
taking- of the Nature of both. The Fleſh is white, 
tender, not viſcid, of good Juice, and moderately 
nouriſhing. 

They ſwim in Shoals, and are caught with Nets in 
the Months of March and April. As ſoon as they are 
taken out of the Water they die, like a Herring. 
They are taken in the Lake Acronius, among the Alps, 
in great Quantities, and after they are falted they arc 
ſent to Bafil, and other neighbouring Towns. 

SCOUR. To cleanſe — &c. from Filth. 
Alſo a gravelly Bottom, over which the Water is a 
little rough and ſhallow, 

SHAD, 


The SHAD is in Shape much like a Herring, but a 
litile broader: It grows to the Length of a Foot and 
a half, and is much of the ſame Colour of a Pilchard ; 
that is, of a bluiſh Black on the Back, and the Belly 
and Sides of a Silver Colour. ; 

The Shad enters the Szvern in March and April, at 

which Time they are fat and full of Spawn; but in 
May they return back to the Sea, very lean, and pro- 
digiouſly altered; in ſome Rivers, as the Thames, they 
ſtay till June or July. 
The Fleſh is well enough taſted, but is ſo full of 
{mall Bones that it is little valued for that Reaſon ; 
though the Severn Shad are much better than thoſe 
caught in the Thames. 

The uſual and only Way of taking this Fiſh is 
with Nets. 

SHANK. That Part of the Hook, to which the 
Line is whipt. 

SHEEPS-BLOOD is a good Bait for a Chub, 
Roach, and Dace, when managed thus: You muſt dry 
it in the Air upon a Board or Trencher, till it be- 
comes pretty hard; then cut it into {mall Pieces, pro- 

rtioned to the Size of the Hook. Some add a little 

alt to it, which keeps it from growing black. 

SHEER. To have your Hook bit off with a Fiſh. 
; SHOOT. A Fiſh is ſaid to ſhoot, when it ſwims 

away at the Approach of the 2 or his Rod. 

AOR NFL. This Fly is of the Caterpillar Kind, 

has huſky Wings of a dark brown Colour, with fine 
elcar blue Wings under them, He is chiefly Sound 
I 
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ir mowing Graſs; is in his greateſt Perfection in Jun:, 
and is a killing Fly in Rivers and Brooks. Sex 
Ax TITICIAL FI Es. 

SILK-LINES. Silk ſhould not be mixed with Hair, 
Silk-lines are very apt to ret and break; if however, 
they are choſen by any Angler, the lower Part ſhould 
be made of the ſmalleſt Lute or Viol Strings. 

SILK-WORM-GUT. A very good Line; always 
chooſe the roundeſt and cleareſt from Knots and Flaws, 
It is apt to fray, but this may be prevented by waxing 
it well. 
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Is a Fiſh for Shape not much unlike a Trout, only 
longer in Proportion to its Bigneſs. Its common Size 
is about ſix Inches long; but near Warrington theſe Fiſh 
are often caught, which meaſure twelve or thirteen In- 
ches. 

The Back is of a duſky Colour, but the Belly and 
Sides ſhine like Silver. Thoſe who examine them at- 
tentively will find {mall black Spots on the Head and 
Back. The Body is covered with Scales, which fall 
off with the leaſt Touch. The Skull is fo tranſparent, 
that the Lobes of the Brain may be diſtinctly ſeen 
| through it. The Eyes are of a Silver Colour, The 
lower jaw is a little more prominent than the upper, 
but they are both well furniſhed with Teeth; two of 
which in the upper Jaw, and as many in the Tongue, 
are longer than the reſt. 

Ihe Fleſh is ſoft and tender, and of a delicate Taſte ; 
it is ſo highly in Eſteem, that they are generally ſold at 
an extravagant Price. All Writers on this Fiſh affirm, 


that it has the Smell of a Violet; but the common 
Opinion would have it to be that of a Cucumber, or 


I 


grcen Couch of Malt, 
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It is a Fiſh of Paſſage, and viſits the Thames and other 

eat Rivers twice a Year, that is in March and August; 
m the firſt of theſe Months they generally advance up 
the River as high as Mortlake, but in the laſt they make 
a Stand about Blackwe!l, 

In March, if the Spring be mild, prodigious Quan- 
tities of this delicate Fiſh make their Appearance in the 
River Merſey, which often {cems of a greeniſh, Colour 
from the vaſt Bodies of Smelts which then ſwim about. 
At this Time, every Boat, every Fiſherman, and every 
Net is employed, and even the Boys with Cabbage- 
nets catch theſe Fiſh, which are double the Size of 
thoſe uſually caught in the Thames ; oftentimes the Baſ- 
kets. Pails, Baats, and the very Banks, are filled with 
SPARLINGS, as they are called in Cheſhire, where, from 
the = Plenty, they are frequently ſold at Four Pence 
per Score. | 
Some of theſe Fiſh have been caught in Roſſern Mere 
aud other ſtill Waters, where the Fiſhermen have 
waſhed the Spawn from their Nets; but they appear 
lean, and do not breed in Ponds. 

The beſt Way of Angling for them is with a Pater- 
noſter Line, with a ſmall Shot to fink it under Water: 
Your Baits ſhould be Earth-bobs, Gentles well ſcoured, 
Paſte, or the Fiſh itſelf, cut into ſmall Bits ſufficient 
to cover your Hock, They are feldom caught with 
Angling, as they cam about Warrington but a little 
Time after they have ſpawned, but they are caught in 
the Salt Part of the B all the Year round with 
Nets; 

SNAILS, whether black or white, with the Belly 
ſtit, that the White may appear, are good Baits for the 
Chub, early in the Morning; and likewiſe good 
Night-baits for the Trout or Ee 

SNIGLING. See Exts; : 

Sy1ptr-FLy, Is a very killing Fly: They are bred 
in Beds of Gravel by the Water Side where you find: 
them in Bunches engendering. In cold — ſtormy 
Days they hide themſelves in the Gravel, not being 
able to endure the Cold. Sec ARTIFICIAL FIIIS. 


SPLICE, 
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SPLICE. To ſplice, is to join the broken Parts of 
a Rod together, by cutting them with a Flane into due 
Form, putting Glue or Wax between, and twiſting it 
over with waxed Thread, To {lice a Line, is faſte- 
ning the Links together with waxed Silk, &c. inſtead 
of Knots, | 
STAND. A convenient Place to fiſh at, 


STICKLEBACK, or SHARPLING. 


The STicxLEBACK is ſlat-bodied, ſharp-noſed, and 
about two Inches and a quarter long: He has three 
ſharp Prickles on his Back, from whence he derives 
his Name, and two on his Belly. 

He is to be found in every River, Lake, Pond, and 
Ditch. He is never caught in the Streams or the 
Deeps, but in the Shallows, where the Waters move 
but flowly. The Bait ſhould be a Bit of a Red-worm 
upon a very ſmall Hook. You may take them with- 
out a Hook, if you pull very eaſy. | NN 

STONE-FLY. A large four winged Fly, bred 
from an Inſect in the Water, called a Water Cricket, 
and lies under hollow Stones at the River Side, Sce 
ARTIFICIAL FIIIESò. 

STRIKE. To ſtrike, is to give a Jerk when the 
Fiſh has taken the Bait, in order to heok him faſt. 


STURGEON, 


JO TOORCS 


The STurczON is a long and pentagonous Fiſh, 
chat is, it has five Rows of Scales, which divide the 
2 into as many Angles. The Belly is plain and 

t. 


0 The 
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The upper Row of Scales, which is in the Middle of 


the Back, are larger, and riſe higher than the reſt ; the 
Number of thele is not determinate, being in ſome 
eleven, in others twelve or thirteen, This Row 
reaches to the Back-fin, and there terminates. The 
lateral Rows begin at the Head and end at the Tail, 
conſiſting of thirty or thirty-one prickly Scales. The 
lower Rows, which bound or terminate the flat Part of 
the Belly, begin at the foremo!t Fins, and end at the 
ſccond Pair: Each of theſe Rows contain eleven, 
twelve, or thirte-n Scales. Every Row of Scales in 
general hath Prickles on their Tops, which bend back- 
wards, Beſides theſe five Rows, it has only two Scales 
in the Middle of the Beily below the Vent, The Head 
is of a moderate Size, and rough, with very ſmall 
Prickles, as is the reſt of the Body between the Rows of 
Scales, The Eyes are very ſmall m Proportion to the 
Bulk of the Fiſh, and of a Silver Colour, The Snout 
is long, broad, and lender, ending ina Point. In the 
Middle of the lower Part of the Snout, which 1s ex- 
tended beyond the Mouth, there are four Barbs, or 
Wattles, placed in a right Line, which crois the Snout 
tranſverſely. The Mouth is ſmall, void of Teeth, and 
3m; over-againſt the Eyes; it is a Kind of a {mall 
ipe, which he can thruſt out and draw in at Plea- 
{zre. He has no Jaws, whence it is plain he takes no 
Neuriſhment but by Sucking. The Tail is forked, but 
in ſuch a Manner that the upper Part ſtands out much 
farther than the lower, The Colour of this Fiſh is of 
a duſky Olive, or dark Grey on the Back, but on the 
Belly of a Silver Colour; add to this, that the middle 
Part of the Scales is White. | 
* hey are brought daily to the Markets of Venice, and 
ume, Whence it is evident that they abound in the 
Adriatic and Tuſcan Seas; but they are ſmall, as indeed 
they all are that keep conſtantly in the ſalt Water. 
They are ſometimes taken in the Thames, and brought 
to London. 

In Rivers they increaſe to a monſtrous Size, ſome 
having been taken from fourteen toeighteen Feet long ; 
and Cardan ſaw one that weighed a hundred on eighty 

ounds; 
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Pounds; in the Ele they fometimes amount to two 
hundred Pounds; a German Prince once took one of 
two hundred and ſixty Pounds Weight. 

Of the Spawn of this Fiſh there is made a Sort of 
Edible, which they call Cavear, or Kavia, and is a con- 
ſiderable Merchandize among the Turks, Greeks, and 


Venetiants. It is likewiſe in high Eſteem” throughout 


Ruffha, and has lately been introduced on the Engliſh 
Table. ö 
It is made after the following Manner: | 
They take Sturgeons Spawn, and free it from the 


little Fibres by which it is connected, and waſh it in 


white Wine or Vinegar, aftcrwards ſpreading it upon 
a table to dry; then they put it into a Veſſel and ſalt 
it, breaking the Spawn with their Hands, not with a 
Peſtle ; this done, they put it into a fine Canvas Bag, 


that the moor may drain from it ; laſt of all they put 


it into a Tub, with a Hole at the Bottom, that-if there 
be any Moiſture till remaining, it may run out; then 
they preſsit down, and cover it clole for Uſe. 

| The Italian: ſettled at Moſcow drive a, vaſt. Trade 
with Cavear, Sturgeons dong caught in great Plenty in 
the Mouth of the Volga, and other Rivers that empty 


themſelves into the Cafpran Sea. | FP 


In Holland they cut theſe Fiſh into ſmall. Pieces, and 


having pickled them, they put them in Kegs, and ſend 


them abroad. 4 | 131 

The common Way of killing them is with a Ilerp- 
ing iron, for they take no Bait; and when they feed, 
they rout in the Mud, with their Snouts like Hogs. 


In the Merſey they are frequently caught with Nets, 


in trowling fer EK e. 


£ 


but often prove too ſtrong to be f\,, ped by fuch 


Entan lement. 
SWIM. A Swim is the Length of Water chat d 


Float ſwims along the Stream, and if clear of Grass 
and Weeds is called a good Swim or Sail. 
SWIVEL. - One ſhould be placed about two Feet 
from the Hook in Angling for a Trout, and there 
mould be one or two fixed to the Lines which are uſed 
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Are generally met with in England of about hve or 
fix Pounds Weight, yet in ſome Countries they grow 
to twenty. It is a ſhort, thick, roundiſh Fiſh, and is 
about three times as lang 8 broad. 

In this Fiſh the & is eafily diſtinguiſhed, for the 
Fins on the Belly are much larger in the Male than in 

the Female. | "OT vi. fr 56 
The Fleſh is in no great eſteem for its ſalutary Pro- 
3 Phyſicians, with one Voice, forbid it to 
lick Perſons ; and yet the Taſte of it is agreeable enopgh: 
but it is ſaid not to be very eaſy of Digeſtion 

The Tench delights in ſtanding Waters and Ponds, 
and the ſtill Parts of Rivers, whenever they are found 
there, for they ſeem to be the Natives of ſtanding Wa- 
ter. However, they are ſaid to breed in the Rivers 
Stower in Dorſetfhire, and the Tiber in Ttaly. 

Their Time of Spawning is the latter End of June, 
or the Beginnin of July; and they are in Seaſon from 
the Beginnin of Sept to the End of May, 

Mo Anglers declare that this Fiſh bites beſt in the 
three hot Months; and yet ſome have found they will 
bite at all Times, and at all Seaſons, unlefs after'a 
Shower of Rain, but beſt of all in the Night. 

The beſt Baits for this Fiſh are a middle- ſized Lob- 
worm, or Red-worm, well-{coured, a Gentle, a young 

Walp-Grub boiled, or a green Grub or yowmay uſe the 
clotted black Blood in a Sheep's-heart, made with fine 
Flour and Honey into the Conſiſteneo an Unguent ; 
and your Bait (chen it is a Red-worm,) anointed 3 
. 
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this, is by many preferred to other Baits. But ſome 
have had more Succeſs with a_ Red-worm dipped in 
Tar, than any other. They bite almoſt in the ſame 
Manner as the Pond-Carp, and will run away with 
your Float; but when once you have hooked him, you 
are in no Danger of loſing him, if your Tackle is but 
itrong enough. The Ground-bait ſhould be the lame 
as for all Pond-fiſh, that is, either Blood, or Blood 
and Grains mixed. | 

When the Weather is very warm you muſt fiſh 
about Mid-water, gently pulling your Bait almoſt to 
=_ Surface, and then letting it down as flow as poſ- 
ible, 

Be not too eager in ſtriking him when he bites, for 
as he delights in ſucking the Bait, allow him time, and 
he will not quit it. | 

Uſe a ftrong Graſs or Gut, and a Goofe-quill Float, 
without a Cork, except in Rivers, where the Cork is 
always to be preferred, | | | 

Fiſh very near the Ground; and if you bait with 
Gentles, throw im a few at the taking every Fiſh ; 
which will draw them to your Hook, and keep them 
together, | | 

hen you angle with a Worm, let a little Tar-Wa- 
ter or Fennel be mixed with them. Tench bite bet 
one Hour before and after the Sun riſes and ſets, 

In hot Weather you may ſnare them at Top of the 
Water, as the Pike, with a double-wired Link, not 
over twiſted, hung in a Nooſe, tied to a Line, on a 
long Rod: Let it fall ſoftly before him on the Water, 
without touching him, till you have brought it over 
his Gills; then pull gently, and you have him. 

They are very caſily caught either with Diaſt-apten 
or Drum-net, 

Tench and Afkers or Newts, are uſually found in 
the ſame Pond; if the latter begin to bite, it is Time 
10 leave the |lace, for it is a certain Sign the Tench 
have for that Time done biting. | 

"TRIM a Fly, is to cut off the ſuperfluous or long 
Hairs of the Body. | 
TRIM 
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TRIM en Hack#, is to cut off one Side of the Fi- 


bres. 

TROUL. Trout at Home, an Expreſſion uſed as a 
Leſſon for young Anglers, adviſing them to fiſh firſt 
clc£: to that Side of the River on which they ſtand, 
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The Txovr is of a longiſh Make, and reſembles a 
Salmon more than any other Fiſh. His Head is ſhort 
and roundiſh, his Noſe blunt, his Body thick, and his 
Tail broad; his Mouth is wide, and he has Tecth not 
only in his Jaws but in his Palate and Tongue. 

Trout enerally delight in the cooler and ſmaller 
Rivers, which deſcend rom Hills and rocky. Moun- 
tains; and they ſeem to take a leaſure in ſtrive 
againſt the Stream. It is really vonder ful to ſee wit 
what Force and Agility they will ſarmount all Difh- 
eulties in travelling towards the Source of Rivers, let 
the Deſcent of them be ever ſo rapid. And ſeveral 
Authors tell us, that they are found among the Alps, in 
Waters ſo very cold, that no other Fiſh can live 
herein. 

The Trout loves rapid Currents, and clear, ſwiſt 
Streams, with gravelly, ſandy, ſtony, or chalky bot- 
toms; upon which Account they are found to abound 
in the River Stower, Wandle, Dart, Kennet, and in 
many of the Rivers and Rivulets of Hampſhire, Wilt- 
Aire, and Glouceſterſhire, The larger Rivers, as the 
Thames, the Severn, and the Trent; have alſo excellent 
Trout near their Sources, and where thoir Streams are 
ſmall and divided, but when theſe Rivers become large 
and deep, this Fiſh is but rarely to be met with in 
them, ere are likewiſe good Trout in the ſwift cur- 
rents and the clear ſtreams of moſt of the other Coun- 
ties, but in the Lakes and Meers, very few, Th 
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Their Time of Spawning is in November or December, 
when they dig Holes in gravelly or ſtony Places, and 
depoſit their Spawn therein: But they are not in Sea- 
ſon when they are full of Spawn, for they are fatteſt 
and have the moſt delicious Taſte in the Months of 
June, July and Auguſt, However, they begin to be 
in Seaſon in March, and are ſooner ſo in ſome Rivers 
than in others; particularly in the IWWandle they are 
more forward than in any other about London; there is 
near a Month Difference between that and Hertford 
River. What the Reaſon ſhould be is hard to guels 
but we may conclude, that that River more than com- 
monly abounds with the Cadis Bait; for there are Va- 
riety of {mall Fiſh in the other Rivers for them to feed 
on; whereas, in that Part of the Handle frequented 
by the Trout, there are none but Eels, Flounders, and 
Prickle-backs. 

Trouts are ſuppoſed not to attain their full Growth 
All they are four or hve Years old; at this Time, ſome 
meaſure thirty inches; but the generality much leſs. 
For three Years after, they continue nearly of the ſnme 
Size, and retain the ſame degree of Goodneſs; but in 
about two or three years more, their Heads grow lar- 
ger, their Bodies ſmaller, Experiments have been made 
to aſcertain the Growth of Trouts by removing them 
from Rivers into Fiſhponds, fed either by Streams or 
clear fluent Springs; and the following Eſtimate has 
been the Reſult, Ihe young Fry were put in, when 
they were ahout five or ſix Monthsold ; at which Time 
they were near fix Inches Long. At the End of Ten 
Months ſome of them had increaſed to the Length of 
fifteen Inches ; and the Pond being drawn again at the 
Expiration of two Years, ſome were found to betwenty 
one Inches, and to weigh three Pounds, Others in- 
deed meaſured only ſixteen Inches, and a fourth Part 
of them not above twelve, In Rivers/they may grow. 
to a greater Size and live longer. ON 

In the Winter-time Trouts are ſick, lean, and un- 
wholeſome, breeding a Kind of Worm with a large 
Head, which is not unlike a Clove in Shape; then 
this Fiſh ſeems to have a Head of a larger Size than 
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ordinary, thoſe beautiful Spots diſappear, and the lively 
Colour of the Belly becomes duſky and diſagreeable. 
But towards the latter End of Marck, when the Sun 
with its genial Warmth and Influence begins to invi- 
gorate the Earth, he then makes a Shew of ſome Spi- 
rit, and rouſing, as it were, from a Sort of Lethargy, 
forlakes the deep ſtill Waters for the more rapid Streams, 
where he rubs oft his inbred Foes againſt the gravelly 
Bottoms, and ſoon after recovers Is. former dtrength 
and Vigour, 

The Fleſh of the Trout is a little drier, and not 


quite ſo tender as that of a Salmon; however, it is 


eſtee med the moſt agrecable ot all Fiſh that make their 
conſtant Abode in freſh Water. | 

There are ſeveral Kinds of this Fiſh, which are all 
valuable, but the beſt are the Red and Yellow Trout; 
and of theſe the Female is preferable, which is known 
by a leſs Head and a deeper Body. 

The Fordick Trout, which: is ſo much talked of, 
ſeems to be of a different Sort from the reſt, becauſe 
it is almoſt as big as a Salmon, and lives nine Months 
in the Sea: beſides it is ſeldom or never caught with 
the Angle, being ſuppoſed not to feed at all in freſh 
Water; and there ſeems to be a probable Ground for 
this Opinion, for when they are opened there is no- 
thing to be found in their Maw. Yet their Return to 
the River is ſo very conſtant and punctual, that the 
Fiſhermen know almoſt to a Day when to expett them. 
When this Fiſh is in full Seaſon the Fleſh of it cuts 
white. 

The uſual Baits for a Trout are the Worm, Min- 
now, and Fly, either Natural or Artificial. The pro- 
E Worms, are the Brandling, two upon a Hook, 

ob-worm, Earth-worm, Dung-worm, and Maggot, 
but eſpecially the two firſt ; and indeed, in fiſhing at 
the Bottom the Lob-worm is preferable, nor is any 
other often uſed. 

This Fiſh, as before obſerved, delights in the ſwifteſt 
Streams; at a Stream-tail in Spring, and latter End of 
Summer; in May he keeps the upper Ed; and on 
the Shallows in Summer, or at the Aprous or Tails of 
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Mills; he is particularly fond of a Hole covered, with 
Boughs, and where the Roots ſhoot down to the Wa- 
ter's Eape, „here he can find à good Hold; in ſuch a 
plac&y0u may meet with the largeſt; and conſ. uently 
you muſt angle for them near futh Flaces. 22 Mes 
thod of taking them in ſuch Flaces under the Article 
of RuwdinG-Laxt ANL When they watch for, 
their Prey, they generally ſhelter themſelves under. a 
Bank, or a large ne, or in the Weeds, Where they 
are often ſeen lurking entuely covered all Hut their 
Heads. As ſoon as you diſcover any in this Situation, 
2 little up the Stream, and with great Care and 
aution 1 the Water, putting in your Bait im- 
mediately in the very Place troubled; then keeping, 
3 a” far from the Bank as you can, in order to 
out of Sight, follow your Bait, and expe& Succeſs, 
Trout may be taken in this Manner either with a 
Minnow or two well-ſcoursd Lob-worms, - When you 
uſe two Worms, put the firſt on the Hook with the 
Head foremoſt, and then flipping it a little up the 
Eine to make room, put on the other with the Tai 
foremoſt, after which draw the firſt, down to-it ſa cloſe 
that they may ſeem to be knotting or engendering; for 
they often perform this naturally on the Banks of 
Rivers, and ſometimes fall into the Water, where they 
become a Prey to the hungry Fiſh. do 
Ihis is likewiſe a good Bait when you angle in the 
Morning-Twihght, or in the Duſk of the Evening, 
or even in the Night, if it be datk, In this Caſe you 
muſt put no Lead on your Line, but throw yout Baie 
as gently as you can acroſs the Stream, and draw it 
ſoftly to you on the Top of the Water. This Nahe 
beſt Method of catching the oldeſt and largeſt Trout, 
for they ere very fearful and ſhy in the Day-time, but 
in the Night they are bold and undaunted, and gene- 
rally lie near the Top uf the Water in expeRation af 
meeting with Food ; for if they ſee any Thing in Mo- 
tion, let it be what it will, they will certainly follow it 
ſo it does but glide gently along, If you put the 
Point of your Hook in at the Head of your frft 
Worm, and out at the Knot, and {lip it a little Way 
* | * 
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© the Line that you may bait the other the ſame, 
that ſo both Tails may play, as directed above, you 
will find it will anſwer very well. 

If you angle for a large Trout in muddy Water, 
then it requires {ome Art in baiting your Hook; as 
ſuppoſe the Bait is a Dew - worm; here you mult thruſt 
the Hook in towards the Tail, a little above the Mid- 
dle, and out again below the Head, then draw him 
above the Arming of the Hook, or W hipping, and put- 
ing the Point into the lead of the Worm, until it is 
very near the Place where the Point of the Hook firſt 
came out, draw back the Worin, or that Part which 
| was above the Shank. This Hook ſhould be indifle- 
rent large. 

The Pen way of baiting with a Minnow: Take a 
middle-ſized, bright Minnow, put your Hook in at 
the underſide of its under Chap, and alſo quite through 
the upper Chap ; then draw it two or three Inches on 
to the Line, and put the Hook in at his Mouth, and 
out at his Gill, then having drawn the Hook two or 
three Inches through the Gill, put it again into his 
Mouth, and the Point and Beard out at his Tail ; then 
pull back that Part of the Line which was ſlack when 
the Hook was put into the Minnow's Mouth the Se- 
cond Time, which will faſten the Head, and the Min- 
now will be almoſt ſtreight on the Hook, This done, 
try how it will turn, by drawing it acroſs the Water, 
or againſt the Stream; and it it does not turn quick 
enough, then place the Tail a little to the right or left 
Hand and try it again, till it turns faſt enough. It is 
ueceſſary that the Minnow ſhould move quick in the 
Water. 

A Water-clearing after a Flood, or dark, cloudy, 
and gloomy Weather, when it is windy, is moſt fa- 
vourable for Worm-hſhing, In March, %, Septem- 
ber, and a Part of Octeber, the warmeit ſun-ſhiny Weas 
ther, and Middle of the Day is beſt. 

It is the practice of ſome to fiſh at the Bottom in 
the Dark, with a little Silver Bell fixed to the Top of 
the Rod, in ſuch a Manner, that when the Trout takes 
the Bait, the Sound of * Bell may give Notice of 
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the Bite ; but ſome think this Method is very precari- 
ous, becauſe the leaſt Weed that touches your Line as 
it comes down the Stream will deceive you. The ſureſt 
Way 1s to hold your Rod in your Hand, for as the 
Trout 1s a bold Biter, you will cafily perceive when he 
takes the Bait: As ſoon as you have ſtruck it, give it 
the But of your Rod, for if you hold it the leaſt upon 
a Level, you run a Riſque of lofing your Line, 

The following 1s a very killing Method : Make a 
Pair of Wings of the Feather of a Land Rail, and 

oint your Hook with one or more Cadis; your Hook 
Foul be briſtled, and the Head of your Cadis kept 
cloſe to your Wings, and angle with a Rod about 
five Yards, and a Line about three; caſt your Wings 
and Cadis up the Stream which will drive it down 
under the Water towards the lower Part of Hole, then 
draw it gently up the Stream a little irregularly, ſhaking 
rag Rod, and in a few Caſts you will be ſure to hook 
him, if there is one in the Hole. You may angle the 
fame Way with two Brandlings. 

If you uſe two Cadis with your Wings, run your 
Hook in at the Head, and out at the Neck of the firſt, 
and quite through the other from Head to Tail; this 
is a killing Way for large Trout. 

When you angle with a Fly, let your Rod be ruſh- 
tapered, with a very ſlender Top: that you may throw 

our Fly with greater Certainty and Eale; for if the Top 
is too ſtiff, the Fly will be ſoon whipped off. Your 

Line ſhould be three Times the Length of your Rod. 

In this Kind of Angling, yuu ſhould place your- 
ſelf ſo that the Wind may he upon your Back, or at 
leaſt you. muſt chuſe ſuch a lime or Place, that the 
Wind may blow .down the Stream, and then it will 
aſſiſt you in laying your Fly upon the Water, before 

our Lin“ touches it; for if your Line touch the 

later firſt, it will cauſe a Rippling that will fright the 
' Fiſh away. 

The Cad-bait upon the Point of the Hook with the 
artificial Fly is recommended. Or another Way to 
angl' with the Cad-bait is on the Water, as with a Fly, 
It muſt ſtand on the Shank of the Hook as the artih- 
cial Fly, (not come into the Bend, or the Fiſh will not 
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value it, nor if you pull the Blue-gut out,) and thus 
it is a moſt excellent Bait for a Lrout. Where the 
River is not violently ſwift, you may place a very 
lender Lead on the Shank, and draw the Cad-bart 
over it: raiſe it often from the Bottom, and ſo let it 
ſink again. By which Means you will find good Sport, 
either in muddy or clear Water. You may imitate the 
Cad-bait, making the Head of black Silk, and the 
Body of yellow Wax, or of Shamoy. 

When the Fiſh appear at the Top, they will take 
the Oak-worm upon the Water, rather than under 
it, or than the Fly itſelf; and it is more defired by 
them. After you —— dibbed with theſe Flies on the 
Surface till they are dead, cut off their Wings, and 
fiſh with them at Mid-water, or a little lower, This is 
jeckoned a valuable Secret, You may dib for a Trout 
alſo with a Fly or Graſhopper, as you do tor a Chub, 
under a Buſh by the Bank Side, with a ſtrong Rod, 
and ſhort ſtrong Line, If they do not riſe after Half 
a Dozen Trials, there are none there, or they diſlike 
your Bait, 

The Time of the Trout's Biting is from Sun-rifing 
till near Eleven in the Morning, aud from Two in the 
Afternoon till Sun-ſet ; and yet the moſt certain Times, 
are Nine in the Morning and Three in the Afternoon, 
elpecially if the Wind be at South; for when it blows 
from that Point it is moſt favourable to the Angler. At 
this Time, if you angle with a Loach about a Quarter 
of a Yard deep in the Stream, you are fure of catching 
Fiſh, If you en not this Bait, a Bull-head, with the 
Gill fins cut off, may prove a good Bait; or a Min- 
now for want of the others. 

And as the Trout may be deceived almoſt by any 
Fly at the Top, ſo he ſeldom refuſes any Worm at the 
Bottom, or ſmall Fiſh in the Middle; for which Rew- 
{on he is ſometimes caught when trowling for Jack. 

You may likewiſe dib for Trout in the ſame Manner 
as you do for Chub, only let your Fly drop as gently 
into the Water as poſſible, and kcep it ealily Fiding 
along the Surface; let it fink a little, and ſuddenly 
raiſe it again, with a ſtrong Rod, and a ſhort ſtrong 
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Line; but you muſt be ſure to keep out of Sight, for 
the Shadow of your Rod, or the Flight of a Bird over 
the River, will make them fly, almoſt as ſwift as the 
Bird, and it will be ſome Minutes hefore they will ſhew 
themſelves again. You will find good Sport if you dib 
with the green Drake-fly whilit alive, which is thus 
ratticable : Gather a Store of them into a long Draw- 
x, with Holes in the Cover to give them Air, where 
alſo they will continue freſh and vigorous a Night or 
more; take them out thence by the Wings, and bait 
them thus upon the Hock: Farſt take one, for it is 
common to fiſh with two of them at a Time, and-put- 
ting the Point of the Hook into the thickeſt Part of 
the Body under one of the Wings, run it directly 
through, and out at the other Side, leaving him ſpitted 
croſs upon the Hook, and then taking the other, put 
it on ** the ſame Manner, but with ad the con- 
traty Way; in which Poſture they will live upon the 
Hook, and x 1 eir Wings for a Quarter of 
an Hour, or more: But you muſt have'a Care to kee 
their Wings dry, both from the Water, and alſo that 
your Firtgers be not wet when you take them out to 
alt ther for then your Bait is ſpoiled, 
With the Stone: fly you may likewiſe dib, but with 
this Variation: The Green-drake is common both "to 
Stream and Still, and to all Hours of the Day, but the 
Stone; ly is ſeldom dibbed with except in the Streams, 
(for in a 'whiſfling Wind a made Fly in the Decp is 
better,) it mult; however, be noted that Morning is the 
proper Time. Towards eight, nine, ten, or eleven 
ol at Night, it is ſtill better; at which Time al 
the beſt Fiſh riſe, Indeed the later the better, provi- 
ded you can ſee your Fly, and when you cannot, à 
made Fly will kill. | goto x 
There is a Method of taking Trout in ſome Parts of 
England by tickling them. There was a Perſon who 
was very expert in that Art; he would grope for them 
in their lurking Places, and gently tickle their Sides, 
which they ſeemed to be delighted with, till, at length; 
approaching their Gills, he held them faſt, and Auen 
* > * them 
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hem Prifoners; and it is obſerved in the Philoſophical. 
Trauſactions, that Carp are ſometimes taken the ſame 
Way. | 
| Great Quantiti*« of Trout are likewiſe, taken with 
the Spear anc "amp. 
BULL-TROUT, SALMON-TROUT, 

"| SALMON-PEALE, or SCURF. 


Theſe are all diflerent Names for the ſame Fiſh, In 
fome Flaces it grows to the Length of twenty Inches, 
in others it ſeldom exceeds fixteen. Some have been 
caught near Harrington, which have weighed near 
twenty Pounds, It differs in Shape from a Salmon in 
not having a forked Tail; its Head likewiſe is more 
ſhort and chick than that of a Grey, and ns Body is 
adorned with Variety of Spots. The Fleſh of thoſe 
taken in Yorkfaire is not red, as is the Salmon, and its 
Taſte is more ſtrong and rank than that of the Grey, 

They are found in Yorkſhire, Dorſet ſtire, and Devon» 
faire, and enter the Rivers the Beginning of May. 

They feed in the ſame Manner as the Salmon, take 
the ſame Baits, and ſpawn in the {ame Places and at 
the ſame Time. They come into the Rivers, and 
down again to the Sea, with them, or a little after; 
except ſome of the leſſer Sort, which will ſtay in the 
freſh water Pools much later. "£5 | 

They delight to e in deep Holes, and commonly 
ſhelter themſelves under the Root of a Tree. When 
they. watch. for their Prey they generally chuſe that 
Side of the Hole that is towards the Stream, that they 
may more readily catch whatever Food the Stream 


brings downs _ mY 
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They will riſe at an artificial Fly like a Salmon: but 
the beſt Bait for them is a well-ſcoured Brandling, ef- 
pecially thoſe that breed in a Tanner's Y ard. 

You may angle for them any Time in a Morning, 
and in the Afternoon from five till Night, They ate 
in Seaſon all the Sumner, 

When you try to catch them, remember to keep out 
of Sight, and let your Line fall into the Stream, with- 
out any Lead, except one ſingle Shot, and then it will 
be carried gradually into the Hole. When you have 
a Bite you ought not to ſtrike too eagerly. They bite 
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freely enough, and ſtruggle hard for their Lives. 


It is worth while to obſerve, that ſome give the Name 
of Salmon-Trout to a young Salmon, which has occa- 
ſioned ſeveral to run into Errors in treating of this 
Fiſh. They have likewiſe in France a Kind of Pond- 


| Prout, which they call a Salmon-Trout, that grgws to 


ſuch a Magnitude as to weigh above thirty Pound: ; 
and in the Leman Lake near Geneva, there are ſome of 
this Kind, that weigh fifty Pounds, | 
TROWLING. See 1 Ge 3 
VEER. To veer, is to let out your Line from the 
Wince or Nut, after you ſtrike a large Fiſh, 
UNGUENTS, or OINTMENTS, to allure Fiſh to 


bite: Take Gum-ivy, and put a . Quantity of it 


into a Box made of Oak, like thoſe the Apothecaries 


uſe of white Wood for their Pills. Rub the Inſide of 


the Box with this Gum, and when you angle, put three 
or four Worms therein, letting them remain but a 
ſhort Time ; for it long, it kills them: Then take them 
out and uſe them putiing more in their ſtead, out of 
the Worm-bag — Moſs; and continue to do this all 


Day. 

33 is a Tear which drops from the Body of 
the larger Ivy, being wounded, It is of a yellowiſh 
red Colour, of a ſtrong Scent, and ſharp Taſte, That 
which is ſold in the Shops is often counterfeit and 
adulterate: Therefore, to get true Gum-1vy, at Michaet- 
mas or Spring, drive ſeveralgreat Nails into large Ivy- 


ſtalks, and having wriggled them till they become very 
looſe, let them remain, and a Gum will iſſue out of the 


Hole, Or you may {lit ſeveral great Ivy-ſtalks, _ 
Vue 
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viſit them once a Month, or oftner, to ſee what Gum 
flows from the wounded Part. Ihis Gum is excellent 
for the Angler's Uſe; perhaps nothing more ſo under 
the Form of an Unguent. | 

Take Aila-ſoctida, half an Ounce ; Camphire two 
Drachms; bruiſe them well together with ſome Drops 
of Oil of Olive, and put it into a Pewter box to * 
as the Rec eipt trom Monſicur Carras. Some, inſtead 
of Oil of Olive, uſe the Chemical Oil of Lavender and 
Camomile; and ſome add the Quantity of a Nutmeg 
of Venice Turpentine to it, 

But for a Trout in muddy Water, and for Gudgeons 
in a clear Water, the beit Unguent is thus compound- / 
cd, vz. 

Take Aſſa-fœtida, three Drachms; Camphire, one 
Drachm; Venice Turpentine, one Drachm; beat all 
together with ſome Hes of the Chemical Oils of 
Lavender and Camomile, of each an equal Quantity, 
and uſe 1t as in the firſt Direttion, 

Take Venice Turpentine, the beſt Hive-honey, and 
Oil of Polypody of the Oak, drawn by Retort ; mix 
all together, and uſe it as the firſt Ointment. 

Take Oil of Ivy-berries, made by Expreſſion or In- 
fuſion, and put ſome in a Box, and uſe it to ſcent a 
few Worms juſt before you uſe them. g 

Diſſolve Gum-Ivy in the Oil of Spike, and. anoint 
the Bait with it, for a Pike. * | 

Put Camphire in the Mols wherein are your Worms, 
the Day you angle. | 

Diſſolve two Cunces of Gum: ivy in a Gill of Spring 
water; mix them together with the like Quantity o 
the Oil of Sweet Almonds; then take what Quantity 
of Worms you intend to uſe that Day, being firſt well 
icoured in Moſs, and put them in Linen Thrums (the 
Ends of the Weaver's Warp when he has finiſhed his 
Fiece) well waſhed in Spring-water, and ſqueezed : 
Then wet the Thrums in this Compoſition, and put 
them and the Worms into a Linen Bag, out of which 

uſe them. 2 | 

Take Aſſa-feetida, three Drachms; Spikenard of 
Sfain, one Drachm ; put them in a Pint of Spring- 

I 4 Water, 
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water, and let them ſtand in a ſhady Place fourteer; 
Days in ths Ground: Then take the Solution out, an 
having drained it through a linen Cloth put to the 
Liquor one Drachm of Spermaceti, and keep it cloſe 
ina ſtrong Glaſs Bottle. When you go to angle, 'take- 
what Quantity of Worms you intend to uſe that Day, 
(they being firſt well'fcoured in Moſs) put them upon 
a Pewter Saucer, and pour a little of this Water ũpon- 
them; then put them in the Moſs again, and uſe them. 
Take Juice of Camomile, half a Spoonful; Chemi- 
cal Oil of Spike, one Drachm ; Oil-of Comfrey by 
Infuſion, one Drachm and a half; Gooſegreaſe, two 
Drachms: Theſe being weil diſſolved over the Fire;- 
let them ſtand till they are cold; then put them into à 
ſtrong Glaſs Bottle, which keep unſtopped three orb 
four Days; ſtop it afterwards very well, and when yo 
angle, anoint the Bait with this Compoſition, ao 
Some add to it three Drachms of the Spirit of Vi.“ 
triol, and call it the univerſal and infallible Bait. 
Take a Handful of Houleleck, and half an Hand- 
ful of inner green Bark of the Ivy-ſtalk: Pound theſe“ 
well together, and prefs out the Juice, and wet your! 
Moſs therewith, When you angle, put fix or eight 
Worms therein out of the other Bag. 3 
Some uſe the Juice of Nettles and Houſeleek, as 
the laſt Receipt, and ſome only the Juice of Houſe- 
leck. | d nor 
Some anoint their Baits with the Marrow got out of 
a Heron's Thigh bone, and ſome uſe the Fat and 
Greaſe of a Heron, * DF 
Oil of Anife, Spikenard of Spain, Spermaceti,* 
powdered Cummin-ſted, Galbanum, are all highty 
commended, and may be tried fingly or compounded /z 
either mixed up in a Paſte, or uſed as Unguents. 
Make up a Faſte with Mulberry Juice, Hedge-hog's- 
Fat, Oil of Water-lilies, and a few Drops of Oil of 
Penny-royal. Some highly commend this. el l: 
Oil of Amber, Roſemary, and Myrrh, alike, of 
each, mixed with the Worms, or in Faſte, is ſaid to 
make the Bait ſo powerful, that no Fiſh will reſiſt — 101 
ann Ws | 49, 465, 49056; ie 
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Sea-gull's Fat, mixed with Eringo Juice, is an at- 
traftive Unguent. 

Unpickled Samphire bruiſed, made up in Balls for 
Ground+bait with Walnut Oil, is excellent for Carp, 
Bream, or Tench, Alſo Bean- flour, with a little Ho- 
ngy,; wetted with rectified Spirits of Wine and a little 
Oil of Turpentine, made up in ſmall Pellets, and 
thrown in over Night, will make the Fiſh very eager, 
and keep them at the Place ; where you will be ſure to 
find them next Morning. N 

Take the Oils of Camomile, Lavender, Anniſeed, 
each a quarter of an Ounce, Heron's Greaſe, and the 
beſt of Aſſa-fœtida, each two Drachms, two Scruples 
of Cummin-ſeed, finely.beaten to Powder, Venice Tur- 
pentine, Camphire, and Galbanum, of each a Drachm; 
add two Grains of Civet, and make them into an Un- 
guent; this muſt be kept cloſe in a glazed earthen Pot, 
or it loſes; much of its virtue; anoint your Line with 
it as before, and your Expettation will be abundantly ' 
anſwered. Some Anglers, however, place more Con- 
ſidenee in à judicious Choice of Baits, and a proper 
Management of them, than in the moſt celebrated Un- 

uents. * 
"WALKING-BAIT. A Bait in Motion, 

WARP. A Rod is ſaid to be warped, when it is, 
crooked by the Heat of the Sun, | | 

: WASPS, .. HORNETS, and HUMBLE-BEES, 
The: Brood of them are killing Baits when dried on a 
Fire-ſhovel, or Tile-ſtone, in an Oven that has cooled. 


after baking: By this Means they will keep long, and 
ſlick-well;gn the Hook, If you want them for pre- 
ſent Uſe, you may boil them about a Minute in Wit | 
and Water. Theſe are ſingular good Baits for Roach, 
Dace, . Chub, Eel, Bream, and Flounder ; and yan. 
may, try them for Carp, Tench, and Barbel, Which 
will ſeldom refuſe them. Weg 1 

WEATHER. See OssENYATIo xs. 
WEIGH. To weigh a Fiſh, is to lift it out of Wa- 
ter with a, Rod and Line, without uſing the Landitige 
net; or Hook, It is very 5 weigh a of 
5 = z 
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-Fiſh; ſor, even hen cut of the Water, he may fl6ante 
and break the Line, © AQ „ 1g WV 
 WELSHMAN's BUTTONS. A Fly in form of a 
round Button, found upon Hale Trees or Fetn 
Buſhes, See Arrtiricialt Fires, - ew 0 U 
WHET STONE. A ſmall one is à neceſſary Part of 
an Angler's Apparatus, to ſharpen his Hboks. &c. 
| WHIP. To whip, is to uſe the artificial Fly, the 
caſting which is called Whipping. It likewife means to 

wrap waxed Silk round the Joints of a Rod after they 

are glued and dreſſed, Allo to faſten your Hook to 
your Line. arts. 1 
WINCE, or WHEEL. A Braſs Inſtrument fixed 
on the Infide of the Rod, near the But-end, round 
which a Line of thirty or forty Yards is rdled or 
wound, which as ſoon as you hook a large Fifh you ate 
to unlock, and let him run to what Diſtance 'you 
| pleaſe, by which Method you may kill a'Fiſh of fix or 
eight Pounds with three Hairs, if you keep him out of 
ood, &c. £ 
* To angle with a long Line and artificial 
AVOODCOCK-FLY. See Oax-Fry, Asu, or 
Down-Looxzr, - 
WORMS. The Asn-Gxvus is a Milk-white Worm 
with a red Head, and may be had at any Time from 
Michaelmas till June. It is to be found under the 
Bark of an Oak, Aſh, Alder, or Birch, if they lie a 
'Year after they have been cut down. You may like- 
wiſe find it in the Body of a rotten Alder, if you 
break it with an Axe; as alſo under the Bark of a 
decayed Stump of a Tree. It is a good Bait for a Gray- 
ling, Chub, Roach, and Dace, 
The BRANDLING, GIIT- Tait, and Rep-Worn, 
are all to be found in old Dunghils, or the rotten 
Earth near them, but the beſt are found in Tanners 
Yards, under the Heaps of Bark which they throw out 
after they have done with it: The Brandling is moſt 
reacdlily met with in Hogs Dung. Theſe are good Baits 
for Trout, Graylings, Salmon-Smelts, Gudgeons, 
| > Pearch, 
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Pearch, Tench, and Bream, or any Fiſh that takes a 


Worm. 

The EarxTu-Bos, or Wurts Grvs, is a Worm 
with a red Head, as big as two Maggots, and is ſoft and 
full of whitiſh Guts; it is found in a ſandy light Soil, 
and may be-gathered after the Plough, when the Land 
is firſt broke up from graaing, You may know in 
what Ground to find them by the Crows, for they will 
follow the Plough very cloſe where thele Animals are 
to be met with, This is chiefly a Winter Bait, from 
the Beginning of November to the Middle of April, and 
is proper for Chub, Roach, Dace, Bream, Tench, + 
Carp, Trout, and Salmon-Smelts, They are to be 
kept in a Veſlel cloſe ſtopped, with a ſufficient Quan- 
tity of the Earth they were bred in, and they will be 
ready for Uſe all the Winter, From this Bait ariles 
the May Fly. 

The Fiac-Worm, or Dockx-Worxm, is found in 


the Roots cf Flags that grow on the Brink of an old 


Pond, When you have pulled up the Root, you will 
find among the Fibres of it reddiſh or yellowiſh Cales 3 
theſe you muſt open with a Pin, and you will find 
a {mall Worm longer and ſlenderer than a Gentle, with 
a red Head, a paliſh Body, and Rows of Feet all 
down the belly. This is an excceding good Bait for 
Grayling, Tench, Bream, Carp, Roach, and Dace. 
The Loz-Worm, Dew-Worn, Gartpexn-Woorms 
or TwArenti, which are all the ſame Worm though 
differently denominated, is a proper Lait for Salmon, 
Trout, Chub, Larbel, and Eels of the largeſt Size. It 
is to be found in Gardens, or Church-yards, by the 
Help of a | antern, late in a Summer's Evening. In 
great Droughts, when they do not appear, pour the Juice 
of Walnut-tree Leaves, mixed with a little Water and 
Salt. into their Holes, and it will drive them out of 
the Ground, ; 
The Max«n-Worm is got out of Marſh-gromd on 
the Banks of Rivers, and is of a bluiſh Colour. It is 
a likely Bait for Salmon-Smelts, Gudgeon, Grayling, 
Trout, Pearch, Bream, hour in March, Ap 2 
ö 4 
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and September, though they, uſe it from Candleyas till 
Michdeimas preferable to any other. 1. 
The . is of à pale Fe d N 
low Tag pn his Tail almoſt Half an Inch long; they 
5 found sf marled Land, 5 ORAL after a — 
of Rain, and are a good Bait for a Trout, if you angle 
for them after the Water is diſcoloured with Rain, 
TArid here you muſt obſerve, that all Worms ſhould 
be well ſcoured in Moſs that has been well waſhed and 
cleanſed from all Dirt and Filth; after it is, wrung very 
dry, both the Moſs and Worms ſhould be put into an 
earthen Pot cloſe ſtopped, that they may not crawl aut. 
This Pot ſhould ſtand cool in Summer, and the Mol; 
be changed every fourth Day; but in Winter at ſhould 
ſtand warm ; and if you change the Moſs once a Week. 
it will be ſufficient. | Fan 
Belides theſe Worms that are to be found in the 
. there are others, Which breed upon different 
erbs and Trees, which afterwards become Flies, The 


- 


7 of theſe are, the Palmer-Worm, the Oak- 


orm, the Crabtree-Worm, and the Caterpillar. 
Theſe are to be kept in little Boxes, with holes te let 
in the Air, and they muſt be fed with Leaves of the 
ſame Tree on which they were found. Theſe are good 
Baits for Trout, Chub, Grayling, Roach, and Dace. 
All Sorts of Worms are better for being kept, ex- 
cept Earth- bobs; and in caſe you have not been ſo pro- 
vident, then the Way to cleanſe and ſcour —ç 
22 is to lay them all Night in Water, if they are 
ob- worms, and then put them into your Bag, with 
Fennel; you muſt not put your Brandlings above an 
Hour in Water, and then put them into Fennel, for 
ſudden Uſe. If you have Time, and propoſe to keep 
them long, then they are beſt preſerved in an earthen 
Pot, with good Store of Moſs, which is to be freſh 
ſhifted every three or four Days in Summer, and m_y 
Week or eight Days in Winter, or at leaſt the Moſs 
taken from them, clean waſhed, and wrung between 
our Hands till dry, and then put to them again, 
hen your Worm, eſpecially the Brandling, begins 
tobe ſick, drop about a Spoonful of Milk or Cream 


upon 
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upon the 'Mofs ;'this may be known by the Knot, 
which is near the Middle of the Brandling, beginning 
to ſwell ; he is then ſick; and, if Care is not taken, 
will die. If you want to ſcour Worms in a little Time, 
put them about an Hour in Grains and Blood ; then 
ut them into clean Moſs. Gilt-tails are ſooneſt. 
Lourad by putting them in a Woollen Bag, and keep 
them in your Waiſtcoat Pocket. 2 

The Editor having gone through the Engliſh Alpha- 
bet, takes the Liberty to tell Gentlemen, 2 the beſt 
Wayto ſecureFifh,is to tranfport Poachers ;one of whom. 
told him, that he could decoy all the Fiſh in a Pit into 
a Net, by the following Method: Put a proper Quan- 
tity of Oil into a Flint Glaſs Bottle caſt on purpoſe, 
with a long Neck, in the Manner of an Oil Flaſk. 
Put your Net in at one End of the Pit, twiſt a Bit of 
whited brown Paper, dip it into Oil, where it will float 
introduce a lighted Fir Splinter, or a bit of Cotton tied, 
to a Switch, with this light the floating Paper in the 
Botttle; faſten the Bottle to a Pole, draw it gently 
through the Pit; the flat Fiſh and Eels, will follow 
the Light till you get them within the Place where yow 
have ſpread your Net. 
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"Of SEA 71-5"; 


of ALBICORE. 


IHE Arcon is about four or five Feet in 
| Length, fometimes more, and when largeſt 
weighs about one hundred and fifty Pounds: It has 
large yellow eyes, a broad forked Jail of a greeniſh 
Yellow ; the Belly-Fins arc likewiſe yellow; the Belly 
is white, and, when juſt taken, ſhines like Silver. 

This Fiſh will follow Ships for many hundred 
Leagues, and often proves a \ ery f-alonable Relief to 
the Crews when Froviſiors are ſhort. It is either 
caught with a Hook, or ſtruck witha Fizgig. It is a 
ſtrong Fiſh when in the Water. They hve chiefly 
upon Flying-fſh. 

It is a very fleſhy Fiſh, having few or no Bones, 
except the Back-bone, and is accounted very good 
cating. 

Tae Albicore generally keeps Company with ano- 
ther called a Bonettoe, but not the hs Bonettoe 
which in Cornwall 1s termed the Scad. Itis about three 
Feet long and two in Circumference, has a ſharp Head, 
a {mall Mouth, large Gills, a full Silver Eye, and a 
Tail like a Half- moon. It has na Scales, except on 
the Middle of the Sides, where there 1s a Line of a 
Gold Colour which runs from the Head to the Tail; 
on this Line is placed a double Row of Scales, which 
are {mooth, two-thirds of the Length of it, and then be- 
gin to be rough till they reach the Tail, Ihe Colour _ 

ec 
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the Bonettoe is greeniſh on the Back and Sides, but 
on the Belly it ſhines like Silver. It has ſeven Fins, 
two on the Back two at the Gills, a Pair on the Belly, 
juſt below the Gills, and nne in the Middle of the 
Belly oppoſite to the largeſt on the Back. 

Both theſe Fiſh are well known to all Sailors who 
have croſſed the Æquinoctial Line; and th-v reſemble 
each other in their Shape, Colour, and in the Number 
of their Fins. But the Bonettoe is thought to be the 
ſineſt Eating by much: It is taken in the ſame Manner 
as the Albicore. 


AMERICAN OLDWIFE, 


This Fiſh is often taken Notice of in the Relations of 
modern Voyagers, being a Fiſh well known to Sail- 
ors. h | 

It is about two Feet long, and nine Inches broad, 
having a {mall Mouth and a large Eye. He has one large 
Fin on his Back.beginning at the hind Part of his Head, 
and ending at the Tail ; he has a Pretty broad Fin on 
each Side near the Gills, and another under the Belly. 
They are all of a very light Blue, as the Bodygs of a 
deep Blue, The Edges of the Fins are yellow. His 
Body and Head have a great many Spots and Streaks 
ſeeming to croſs each other, | 

The Sailors often take this Fiſh in their Voyages, 
and it is reckoned by them to cat agreeably enough.” * 
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as long as one's . bat near Chefter they en 
— r. The RG 175 of a rounder Wake 
than Hetring's. 8. Eyes are large, the. ] a 
Silver White, and the Gills are of a ſhining 


Snout is ſharp ; the Mouth wide, but ning Rex: eeth; 
yet the Jaws are as rough as a File. The Tail is 
farked. 

Anchovies are very common at Vanice and Genoa, as 
alſa at Rome. They are likewiſe plentiful in Catalonia, 
at Nice, Antibes, St. Tropez, and other Places in Pro- 
vence. 

They are moſt commonly taken in the Nighti in 4% 
June, and July, for in theſe three Months they leave 
the ocean, and paſs up the Mediterrancan towards the 
Levant. When They ſh for Anchovies, and would 
take a large Q Sue pl their methods is to light a Fire 
on an Iron Grate placed at the Poop of the Slip, ſo 
that the Fiſh ſeeing the Light, muke towards it, and 
are more eaſily taken. ! 

- When the Anchovies are cau ht; they gut — 
and take the Gills out of the Head, and whatever olſe 
is apt to putrify, and ſalt them. T3 = 4 
AIs to the Manner of ſalting them, they ing 
elſe but range them in Barrels of different ee ith 
a proper Quantity of Salt ; the largeſt Barrels do not 

weigh a above {ix and twenty Pounds. 

In chafing Anchovies, thoſe "that are leaſt ought te 

be x referred; as alſo thoſe that are white withought, and 
= within, that are firm, and e round Backs. 
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The Batancr-Fren differs from all others in the 
monſtrous Shape of its Head, which is like a Smith's 
Hammer. It grows to a very extraordinary Size, and 


is of the Shark Kind. 
The Eyes are placed on each Side of the Head, as far 


from each other as it is poſſible for them te be ; they are. 
large, round, and look rather downwards than upwards,. 
He has a very large Mouth placed underneath his Ilead, 
which is ſurniſned with exceeding ſtrong, broad, ſharp” 
Teeth, The Tongue is broad, and like that of a Mari,” 
The Body is round and long, not covered with Scales, 
but with a Skin like Leather, The Back is Aſh-coloured, ' 
and the Belly white. 

BIB. See Coar-Fisn, 

BONETTOE, See ALB1CORE. . 


"BOUNCE, ROUGH-HOUND, 
Or MORGAY. 19 


The Bovxcs is ſometimes ſeen above the Length of 


to Feet, and is ſpotted like a Leopard. The Spots are 
| T black, 


* 
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black, and the Skin Aſh-coloured with a reddiſh Caſt: 
whence the French give it the Name of Rouſette, 

The Belly is flat, and the Back broad; the Snout is 
ſhorter and more blunt than that of the Dog ſiſh; the 
Mouth likewiſe 1s larger and broader; the Jaws are 
full of ſharp hooked Tecth bending inwards; the Tongue 
is broad and ſmooth ; the Snout does not reach above 
an Inch beyond the Ap-riure ofthe Mouth, whichisin 
the under Side of the! ; the Noſtrils are vey large, 
the Eyes oval, and hal! covered with a Skin, the Gills 
have five Holes or Apertures on each Side, the Fins are 
placed as in the Cut, 8 | 

He is caught very frequently in the Mediterranean, 
and not teldom in the Britiſi Ocean. 

There is another Fiſh of this Kind, which is called 
Catulus Minor, and differs from the former chiefly in 
deing much leſs and of a lighter Colour. | 
"a The Fleſh of this laft is commonly eaten, and is fold 
MI in the Fiſh maikets at Rome. The Skin of both is rough, 
or and ſerves for the ſame purpoſes as the Skin of the 
= Dog-fiſh, 

BRILL. Sec Peart, 


l - BUTTER-FISH, or GUNNEL. 


1 This Fiſh ſometimes ettains the Length of ſix ches, 
= but never exceeds an Inch in Breadth. The Colour 
| varies ; ſometimes it is reddiſh, ſometimes of a dark 
Olive, and ſometimes green and white, like a variable 

f Silk. At the Root of the Backfin,. on both Sides, are 
i ten or twelve beautiful, round, black Spots, encircled 
(| with a white Border. 

| The Head is little, the Snout ſhort, the Mouth 

| large, with one Row of Teeth ; the Eyes ſmall, of a 
reddiſh Yellow, and covered with a Cuticle. 


This 
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This Fiſh is taken frequently on the Corwiſi Coaſt; 
but of what Uſe it is, does not appear. 


BUTTERFLY FIS II.“ 
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The BuTTzxyLy-Fisn is about ſeven Inches long. 
It is of a light-Blue, or Aſh-colour, mixed with Olive, 
or a dirty Green, The Eyes are large, and of a Saf- 
fron-colour, being placed pretty near the Top of the 
Head. The Mouth is not large. Ihe Teeth are 
long and round, and placed in a regular Order, The 
Tongue is ſoft, round, and fleſhy, 3 

It has only one Fin on the Back, which reaches 
from the Head to the Tail. The upper Part of this 
* is of a conſiderable Breadth, and ſtrongly arm- 
ed. 


The Butterfly-Fiſh is often expoſed to Sale at Fenice, 


among other ſmall Fiſh, 
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The Centr nA is of the Dog-kind, and is called by 


the Italians, Peſce Porco, either from his being like a 


Sea-hog, or from his wallowing in the Mire. 

His Body, from the Head to the Vent, is of a tri- 
angular Shape; the Belly being broad and flat makes 
one of the Sides, and the Back being ſharp makes the 
oppoſite Angle. The Liver of one was ſo Varke that it 
7= ded fix Founds of Oil. The Colour is of a dark 


rown. 
The Head is finall and flat ; the Mouth is ſmall, and 
on the under Part of the Head; there are three Rows 
of Teeth in the upper Jaw, and one in the lower, 
Behind the Eyes are two Holes, in the Shape of a 
Half-moon, which perhaps may ſerve for Hearing. 
He is taken in the Mediterranean, and brought to the 
Fiſh-markets at Rome, but ſeldom eaten, being of a 
poiſonous Nature. SAY 


co Ars l, or RAWLINPOLLACK, 


The Coar-Fizu is very like the Whiting Pollack, 
only the lateral Lines are white, broad, and not ſo 
— 1] crooked ; 
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crooked; the Colour more black, lively, and ſhining; 
the Sca es leſs, and the Eyes larger and more portu- 
berant. In a Cod the upper Jaw i à little longer than 
the lower, but the direct contrary obtains in this, the 
under Jaw being longer than the upper. 

They are taken on the Coaſt of Northumberland' and 
Loire, and are called the Coal · ſiſn, from the hlack 
Coloar of their Back ard Head: The young ones of 
this Kind are called Billards, Pollards, and Rock-Whr- 
tings. 

| [ot reckon this Fiſh to be better than a Haddock, 
and inſerior to a Whiting, or a Cod. 

There is-another Fiſh of this Kind, which the Cor- 
niſi People call a Bib, or blinds, which grows to about 
the Length of a Foot, and is rather of a broadiſh Make 
than thick and round. On the Back it is of a light 
Olive or dirty Yellow, and on the Belly of a Silver 
colour, 

. A Biz may be diſtinguiſhed from a Cod by its Size, 
which is ſmaller ; and by its Shape, which is ſhorter and 
broader. | 

COCKLE. . A ſhell Fiſh much eſteemed, Sce 
more under the Article of Oysrt rs, &c. 


COD, or KEELING. 


The Cop is a Fiſh of about three Feet long or u 
wards; thoſe,.that are ſmall are called Codlings 
has different Names from the different Places w ere it 
is taken, angdfrom the different Manner of curin oh : 
Hence it is called Green=Fift, Ice-land- Fiſh, A 
deen-Fifh; North-Sca-Cad, Stock-Fiſh, Poor Jotin, 
and Barrellid Cad. | l 24! v.86 

It isca>thick round Fiſh, withi a Aiden Head and a 
prominent Belly. It is brown on the Back, white 

underneath, 
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underneath, and is full of yellow Spots. The Scales 
are {mall; and ſtick cloſe to the Skin; the Eyes are 
large, and covered with a looſe tranſparent Skin; on 
the lower Jaw is a Barb of about an Inch long: the 
Tongue is broad, round, ſoft, and ſmooth ; there are 
ſeveral Rows of Teeth in the Jaws, one of which is 
longer than the reſt. There are likewiſe Teeth on the 
Palate and in the 'Throat, 

The Stomach is large, and is often found full of 
ſmall Fiſh, particularly Herrings. 

The F lech is exceeding good, and highly eſteemed. 
It is greatly in Uſe as well freſh as ſalted; and in Leut, 
it goes by the general Name of Salt-Fiſh, The Head 
of a large Cod 1s thought, by thoſe who are Judges of 
nice Eating, to be a molt excellent Diſh. 

Freſh Cod, that is, Cod for preſent Uſe, is caught 
every where on the Coaſt of Great Britain; but there 
are particular Times of Fiſhing in particular Places, 


| becauſe they are then found in great Plenty, Thus 
from Faſter to Wiitfuntide is the beſt Seaſon at Alanby, 


Workington, and Whitehaven, on the Coaſts of Lan- 
caſhire and Cumberland: On the IWWeft Part of Ireland, from 
the Beginning of Abri to the Beninning of June: 
On the North and North- Enft of Ireland, from Chriſtmas 
to Michaclmas: And on the North Eaft of England, from 
Eafter till Midſummer. | 

But the chief Support of the Cod Fiſhery are the 
Banks of Newfoundland, which are a Kind of ſub-ma- 
rine Mountains, one of which, called the Great-Bank, 
is four hundred and fifty Miles long, and an hundred 
broad, and ſeventy-five from Næufaundland. The beſt, 


largeſt, and fatteſt Cod, are thoſe taken on the South- 


fide of the Bark, thoſe of the North-fide are much 
ſmaller, - 

The beſt Seaſon for fiſhing for them is from the Be- 
8 of February to the End of April, at which 


Time the Fiſh, which had retired during the Winter 


to the deepeſt part of the Sea, return to the Bank, and 
row very fat. | 
Thoſe that are taken from March to Fuly keep well 


enough; but thoſe in Fuly, Auguſt, and September, ſoon 


ſport, 
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2 The Fiſhing is ſometimes done in a Month or 
1x 


Weeks, ſometimes it holds fix Months, 

When Lent begins to draw near, though the Fiſher 
men have caught but Half their Cargo, yet they will 
haſten homewards, becauſe the Markets are beſt at 
that Time; and ſome will make a ſecond Voyage be- 
fore others have got a ſufficient Cargo for the firſt. 

Each Fiſher can take but one at,a Iime, and yet the 
moſt expert will catch from three hundred and fifty to 
four hundred in a Day. They are all taken with a 
Hook and Line, baited with the Entrails of other Cod, 
except the firſt. This is very fatiguing, both on ac- 
count of the Heavineſs of the Fiſh, and the Coldneſs 
of the Weather; for tKough the Great Banks lies from 
forty one to forty-two Degrees of Tntitude, yet the 
Weather, in the Seafon of Fiſhing, is very fevere, 

The uſual Salary allowed to the Captain and Sailors, 
is One- third of the Cod that they bring home lound. 

They ſalt the Cod on board the Ship in the follow- 
ing Manner: They cut off the Head, open the Belly, 
and take out the Guts; then the Salter ranges them 
Side by Side at the Bottom of the Veſſel, and Head to 
Tail, a Fathom or two ſquare: When one Layer is 
complete, he covers it with Salt, and then lays on 
another, which he covers as before; and thus he diſ- 
poſes of all the Fiſh caughr in the ſame Day, for Care 
is taken not to mix thoſe of different Daus together. 
After the Cod has lain thus three or four Days, they 
are removed into another Part of the Veſſel, and falt- 
ed afreſh; and then it is ſaffered to lie till the Veſſel 
has its Burthen. Sometimes they are put in Barrels 
for the Conveniency of Carriage, 

The principal Flace for fiſhing for Cod which is de- 
ſigned to be Tried, is along the Coaſt of Placentia in 
Newfoundland, from Cape Race to the Bay of Experts, 
within which Limits there are ſevcral commodious 
Ports for the Fiſh to be dried in. | 

In this Fiſhing, Veſſels of all Sizes are uſed, but 
thole are moſt proper which have large Holds, becauſe 
the Fiſh have not a Weight proportionable tothe Room 


they take up. 
The 
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The Time of Fiſhing is in the Summer Seaſon, lor 
the Conveniency of drying the Fiſh in the Sun: On 
which Account 1 81 Veſlels are obliged to ſet out 
in March or April: For as for thoſe that begin their 
Voyage in June or July, their Deſign is only to pur- 
Chaſe Cod that are already caught and prepared by the 
inhabitants of the Eng- Colo ies of Newſeandand, and 
the neighbouring Parts; in Exchange tor which we 
2 them Meal, Brandy, Linen, Melaſſes, Biſcuits, 

WS >... 

The Fiſh which they chooſe for drying is of a ſmaller 
Sort, which is the fitter for their Nr. becauſe the 
Salt takes more hold of it. 

When the Fiſhing Veſſels arrive in any particular 
Part, he who touches Ground firſt is intitled to the 
Quality and Privileges of Admisal, has the Choice of 
_ Station, and the Refuſal of all the Wood on the 

aſt. 

As faſt as my arrive, they unrig all their Veſlels, 
leaving nothing but the Shrouds to ſuſtain the Maſts ; 
in the mean Time the Mates provide a Tent on Shore, 
covered with Branches of Fir, and Sails over them, 
with a Scaffold fifty or fixty Feet long, and twenty 
broad. While the Scaffold is building, the Crew ap- 

ly themſelves to fiſhing, and as faſt as they catch any 
Fiſh, they open them, and ſalt them on moveable Ben- 
cnn but the main Salting is performed on the Scaf- 

Id. 

When the Fiſh have taken Salt, they waſh them, 
and lay them in Piles on the Gallerics of the Scaffold 
to drain; after this they range them on Hurdles only 
a Fiſh thick, Head againſt Tail, with the Back up- 
permoſt. While they lie thus, they take Care to turn 
and ſhift them. four Times in every twenty-four 
Hours, 

When they begin to dry, they lay them in Heaps, 
ten or twelve a piece, to retain their Warmth, and 
coutinue to enlarge the Heap every Day till it is 
double its firſt Bulk; at length they join two of theſe 
Heaps into one which they continue to turn 2 

ay 
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Day as before, and when they are thorough d they 

Eibe 0 2 Piles as large as Hayſtacks. T 1 
Beſides che Body of the Fiſh, chere are che Tripes 

and i id bare are ſalted at the ſame Time with” 


the Fiſh, And barrelleq up., Likewiſe the Roes, being, 
(ated and barrelled up, are of Service to throw into 
the Sea to draw Fiſh together, particularly Pilchards. 
The Oil is uſed for dreſſing Leather, and other Pur- 
poſes, in the ſame Manner as Train-oil. "I 
When Cod leave the Banks of Newfoundland, they go 
in purſuit of the, Whitings; and it is owing to this that* 
the Return of the Whitings is frequent on qur Coaſt. 
On the Coaſt of Bachan, the Scots catch a ſmall Kind 
of Cod, which is highly prized; they ſalt it, and dry 
it in the Sun upon the Rocks, and ſometimes in the 
aner but the greateſt Part of it is ſpent at home. 


CON GER, or SE A-EEL, 


The Coxncrx is a very long Fiſh, being ſome times 
two Yards, or two Yards and a Half in | wears and 
of the Thicknefs of a Man's Thigh. It is made mach 
like an Eel, but is larger, of a lighter Colour, has bigs 
ger Eyes of a Silvcr-hue, has allo, two white Lines on 
each Side, compoſed of a double Row of Points, and x 
membrancous Fin running all the Length of the Back to 
the very Tail, 

At the very End of his Snout, the Conger has two 
{mall Horns, or Tubes, from whence a mucous Li 


iquor 
may be Expreſſed; and the like has been obſerved wr 
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bem Kinds of Eels. In has Reſpects it reſembles au 
0 
The Fleſh is very white and ſwect, but not ah of 
r It was greatly eſteemed by the Ancier;s, 
does not want its Advocates among the Moder s, 
5 5. Mey when it is fried, 

The young Fry of this Fiſh are called Elvers n 
Glouceſter ſhire, where they are taken in great Fenty. dt 
of the Severn, in dark Nights. They herd together in 
Juch Swarms, that they are eaſily caught with a Kind 
of Net made for that Purpole. They arc ſluppoled 0 
travel as far as Glouce/ter and Tewkeſbury out of the Sea, 
for they are chiefly teken near thofe Places, They are 
ſo ſmall that they are made into Jakes, and are ſold 
very common in that Form. I heir Size does not ex- 
eced a ſmall Needle, which makes it very ſurpriſing 
how they ſhould come ſo far in ſuch Shoals, 


CRAB, CRAWFISH, PRAWN, and SHRIMP, 


The CA is much cf the ſame Nature as the Lob- 
ſter, and may be caught in the ſame manner, They 
oftcr: lie in the Mouths of River:, and Creeks; and 
in the Ponds, formed by hollow Places in the Sand, 
where the Salt Water remains after the Tide has te- 
tired ; and there they may be angled for with a Piece 
of Liver, or the Garbage of a Fowl, Ihere requires 
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ne great Art in the Management of this Sort of Ang- 
ung; the Bait needs only be tied to a String, and laid 
where they are ſuppoſed to be; as ſoon as they are 
aware of at they wil letze it with their Claws, and will 
not leave their Hold till they are drawn up near the 
Surface of the Water; at which Time a Landing-Net 
ſhould be conveyed under them, and by that Means 
they may be brought ſafe to Land, 

The Craw-Fisn, or Crav-Fisn, exactly reſembles 
a Lobſter in Shape, and is to be found almoſt in every 
Brook and Rivulet in England. The uſual Way of 
taking them is by groping, for they ſhelter themſelves 
in little Holes on the Banks of Rivers, where they 
ſcarch for them with their - Hands; ſome will take in 
this Manner ſeveral Dozens in an Afternoon : Others 
will take a Score or two of Rods, or ſmall Sticks, and 
{plit them at one End, fo that they may put a Bait in 
he Cleft ; theſe they ſtick in the Mud at the Side of 
the Brook, at the Diſtance of about cight or ten Feet 
from each other. After ſome Time they take them up, 
and if they perceive any Game ſticking to them, they 
ſlide a little Baſket 4 with Ruſhes, having a long 
Handle to it, under the Craw-Fiſh, and ſo take them 
ſafely out of the Water in the ſame Manner as Crabs; 
for they will not ſuffer themſelves to be drawn higher 
than the Surface of the Water. Ihe beſt Time for 
this Sport is after Sun-ſ{ct, for then they feed molt ea- 
gerly.. There is likewiſe another Way, more expe- 
ditious than this; which is to take a Bunch of Thorns, 
and lard it well with the Thighs of Frogs, and throw 
it into the Water; in the Evening the Craw-Fiſh will 
throng about it in Shoals, and ſo entangle themſelves 
in the Thorns, that by gently pulling up the Cord, 
which is faſtened to the Bundle, and flipping a Baſket 
underneath it, you may catch them every one. 

The PRAWwW and the Sur:Me harbour themſelves in 
the holes of Rocks, and ſuch-like Places along the 
Sea-coaſt; and thoſe that live near the Sea- ſide, may 
divert themſelves very agreeably in ipending an Hour 
or two in catching them. The Net that ſerves for 
this Purpole is ſomething like a Cabbage-Net, but 


K 2 deeper, 
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deeper, and the Meſhes ſmaller. This muſt be faſtened 
to a Bow, with a Handle of the ſame Shape and Size 
as a Tennis-Ball Racket. Thoſe who would take them 
muſt be upon the Spot as ſoon as it is High-Water, 
that they may be we with their Nets when the Tide 
begins to turn, At this Time the Nets muſt be thruſt 
into the Holes and Clefts of Rocks, eſpecially ſuch 
where Sea-weeds grow; when you lift them up, turn 
all that you take into a Pail, or ſome ſach Thing, and 
then proceed from one Part of the Hole to another, till 
you think you have taken all that are there. You 
may try ſor»: Places twice or thrice over; for when 
they are diſturbed they will ſhift their Station, By 
this Method you may take ſeveral Hundreds in an 
Hour's Time. ; | 

The Fleſh of all theſe Sorts of Fiſh are of the ſame 
Nature, and only differ in Degree of Goodneſs. They 
are all Cappoled to have a reſtorative Quality, and 
therefore muſt be very nouriſhing and wholeſome. 


GR AM P-F- 1: $..HK-:; 


The Csaur-Fisn is of a circular Figure, all but the 
Tail, which is long and ſlender. It is ſaid to grow to 
no excraordinary Size; and yet one caught by F. Redi, 
weighed fixteen Pounds, fs Colour is of a dirty 
Yellow, reſembling Sand or Gravel, Its -Eyes are 
fmall, and almoſt covered with Skin, behind which 
are two Holes, in the Shape of Half-Moons, which 
ere ſuppoſod to be the Organs of Hearing, On the 
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upper Part of che Body are five remarkable black Spots, 
placed in the ſame Form as in the Cut, and are a lit- 
tle blurſh in the Middle. 

The Head of this Fiſh is broad, and joined to the 
Body. for which Reaſon it ſeems to have no Head at 
all. The Extremities of the Body end in Fins. A 
little above the Vent two Fins ariſe, which have two 
Appendages that ſerve for a Penis, as in the reſt of 
the cartilaginous Kind, 

The moit remarkable Quality of this Fiſh, is, to 
benumb the Hand of the Ferſon that touches it; and 
it performs this to ſuch a Degree, that it ſeems 
aſtected with the Cramp ; ſrom whence it derives the 
Name of Cramp-Fiſh. \ 3 9 

The tamous Red: ordered one to be caught purpoſely 
that he might make a Trial of the Nature of this be- 
numbing Quality. As ſoon as he touched the Fiſh, he 
found a Tingling in his Hand, Arm, and Shoulder, 
attended with a 'Irembling, and ſo acute a Pain in his 
Elbow, that he was obliged to take his Hand away. 
The ſame troubleſome Symptoms were renewed as of- 
ten as he repeated the Trial; however they grew 
weaker and weaker till the Creature died, which was in 
about three Hours. After it was dead, the benumbing 
— quite ceaſed ; for though it was handled ever” 
{o much, it produced no Effect. | 

According to Borelli, the ſtupefactive Quality of the 
Cramp-fiſh does not proceed [from any poiſonous 
Steam; becauſe if he be touched when he is entirely 
at reſt, no Effect is produced at all: Beſides, if the 
Fingers compreſs the Extremities of the Sides ever fo 
ſtrongly, the Hand receives no Damage; but if the - 
Hand lies upon the fleſhy Part near the Back-bone, 
the violent Vibrations of the Fiſh will ſtupify it, and 
affect it with a Sort of Cramp. 

The Fleſh of the Cramp-fiſh is ſeldom or never 


brought upon the Table, as being unwholeſome, 
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CUTTLE-FISH, 
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The Currir-Frsk is a deformed uncouth Sort of 
Fiſh; the Name of which is well known on account of 
the Bone, which is put to various Ut?s, He has two 
Trunks fixed to his Head, which ſerve inſtead of 
Hands; being not only uſeful in ſwimming, but in 
taking what ſerves for Suſtenance, | 

This Fiſh carries underneath his Throat a Bag, or 
Receptacle, full of a Liquor that is blacker than Ink, 
which he diſcharzes when purſued and by that Means 
eonceals himlelf from the Sight of his Enemies, and 
fo makes his Eſcape, Beſides, he has hx Feet on the 
upper Part, and two larger below, armed with Teeth, 

They are eaten very commonly in ſeveral Parts of 
France, and are ſaid to be good Meat, 

They live upon ſmall Fiſh, 
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Tue Daz is a little thicker than a Plaice, but . 
| about 
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cout the fame Size. He is a ſcaly Fiſh; and the Scales 
are large for one of this Kind. He feels pretty rough 
if you draw-your Fingers from the Tail upwards ; but 
he has no Prickles neither on the Middle of the Sides, 
nor at the Root of the ſurrounding Fins, The Situa- 
ion of the Eyes are like a Haice. The Colour of the 
upper Part is of a dirty Olive with wreddifh Caſt, and 
{1-ckled with Spots of a duſky Yellow. 

It differs from a Plaice in being-thick-r. in having 
large Scales, in having no Tubercles near the Head, 
and in vantipg the Vermilion Spots; though ſome 
have Y cHOw ones, II G4 — — 

I his Fiſh is frequently, met with in all Parts of the 
Sea that ſurround our Coaſt, The Fleſh is firmer, and 
s thought to be better reliſhed than that of a Plaice, 


DOG-FISH, or PICKED DOG-FISH. 


The Picxzo Dos Fisn has a roundiſh oblong 
Body, which is covered with a rough Skin, of great 
Ute among the Joiners for poliſhing Wood. . 

Ihe Back is of a brownith Aſh- colour. The Belly 
is whue, and more ſmooth than the other Parts. The 
Eyes are in the Shaje of a Boat, and covered with a 
double Membrane. The Mouth lies juſt under the 
Eyes, and 1s furniſhed with a double Row of ſmall” 
Teeth, The Back is provided-with two Fins ; on the 
Fore-part of both which are placed two Spines, or 
1horns, from whence he is called the Picked Dog-fiſh. 
The Males have two Peniſes, which join to the Belly- 
hns, near the Vent. The Tail is a little forked, and 
the Fin chat others of this Kind have between it and the 
Vent is wanting. | 

The Dog-fiſh brings forth his Young alive, which 
are. produced from Eggs hatched within the Body of 
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the Fiſh. He never grows to any large Bulk ; the 


largeſt never weighing full twenty Pounds, | He has a 
large Stomach, and ſeveral Cuttle-fiſh have been found 
in it at once, He is frequently taken in the Britifh 
Ocean, and in the Jriſi and Mediterranean Seas, 

There is another Dog-fiſn, called the Smooth or Un- 
frickly Hound, which is very like this, but he has 
neither Prickles nor Teeth, | 

The Fleſh of all theſe Kinds of Fiſh is rank and un- 
wholeſome. | 


DOLPHIN of the Ancients. 


The Dorrnin, properly ſo called, is a Cetaceous 
Fiſh, and is covered with a ſmooth hard Skin, He 
has an oblong roundiſh Body, is Hog-back'd, has a 
long round Snout which is turned a — upwards. 
The Cleft of the Mouth is long, and ſhuts very cloſe. 
The Teeth are ſmall and ſharp. The Tongue large and 
fleſhy, The Eyes are likewiſe large, but ſo covered 
with the Skin, that nothimg but the Pupil appears; 
they are placed not far from the Mouth, and almoſt in 
the lame Line. On the Top of the Snout 1s a double 
Pipe, by which he ſpouts out the Water; it is placed 
hes the Brain, and communicates with the Aera 
Arteria, 

The fleſh is blackiſh, and reſembles that of a Hog. 
The Parts which ſerve for Nutrition and Generation 
are more like Quadrupeds than Fiſhes, In ſhort, the 
Kidneys, Penis, Vulva, Teſtes, and all the internal 
Parts, have a great Likeneſs to thoſe of Quadrupeds. 

He differs from the Porpus in having a long Gooſe- 


like Snout, in being more ſlender and fleſhy, but 18 
0 
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ſo fat. The Porpus is leſs, but has a broader Back 
and a blunt Snout. 

The Dolphin generates in the ſame manner as a 
Whale, wed goes with Young about ten Months, ſel- 
dom producing above one at a Time, or two at the 
moſt, and that in the Midſt of the Summer. They 
live a confiderable Time, ſome ſay twenty-hve or thir- 
ty Years. They ſleep with their Snouts out of the 
Water, and ſome have affirmed they have heard them 
ſnore, When they ſeem to play on the Top of the 
Water, it is a certain Sign of an approaching Tem- 

eſt. ä 
: They ſwim very ſwift, which is owing to the 
Strength of their Muſcles, and are often in Shoals ; 
but there is never leſs than a Male and Female to- 

ether, 

They will live three Days out of the Water, during 
which Time they figh.in ſo mournful a Manner as to 
affett thoſe with Concern, who are not uſed to hear 
them. The Fleſh is ſeldom eaten but by very poor 
People, out of mere Neceſſity. 


DOLPHIN of the Moderns.. 
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The Dorynin of the Moderns is taken from four 
or five to ſix or ſeven Feet long. It is a Fiſh well 
known to Sailors, and by them greatly celebrated for 
its extraordinary Beauty; but this Beauty muſt con- 
ſiſt in the Colour rather than the Shape, for neither the 
Head nor. the Body are of ſuch a regular Proportion as 
merit the leaſt Praiſe, The Back, Belly, and Fins 
are of a lively Green, mixed with a Silver Colour; 
the Belly is white, but every Part is ſpotted with a 
ſhining Blue, which renders this Fiſh a very agrecable 
Sight both in the Water and out, There is only one 
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broad Fin on his Bagk, Wye, runs. the whole Length 


Lo 


of his tapering Body, and always ſtands upright when 
wy) 

This Fiſh 1s a very ſwift Svimmer, and will accom- 
pany a Ship for a long while together, and very often 
proves a ſeaſonable Relief; and as the Fleſh is very 
well taſted, though dry, the Sailors are never. back- 
ward in endeavouring to make a Meat of them as often 
as they can. 

The Dolphins are a great Enemy to the Flying-fiſh ; 
and are always purſuing them, which is one Reaſon of 
their being ſeen ſo often out of the Water, Some 


Writers call this Fiſh a Dorado. 
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The Doren is a very broad flat Fiſh, and almoſt 
every where of an equal Thickneſs. He is ſhaped al- 
moſt like a Plaice; but ſwims ere, and therefore 
ought not to be numbered among the flat Fiſh. 

The Head is very large; the: Mouth monſtrouſly 
wide; the Eyes yellow. and great; the Sides are of an 
Olive-colour, variouſly mixed with a light Blue, On 


each 
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each Side there is a black Spot as big as a Silver Groat, 
1 here are Teeth in both the Jaws; the Tongue is long, 
ſharp, and ſmooth; the lateral Lines bent as in the 
Figure ; the Tail round. " 

The Size of this Fiſh is generally about eighteen In- 
ches long. and ſeven or eight broad, 

The Fleſh is tender, and eaſy of Digeſtion, and by 
many thought ſuperior to that of a Turbot. 

This Fith was formerly hung = in Churches, on 
account of the remarkable Spots that appear on each 
Side, which were ſaid to be the Marks of St. Chriſto- 
fher's Fingers, who caught this Fiſh as he was carry- 
ing our Saviour over a Ford: Or, according to others, 
becauſe this was the Fiſh out of whoſe Mouth St. Peter 
took the Money wherewith to pay Tribute; and that 
the Spots are elegant Repreſe tations of the Coin, be- 
ing left as a Memorial of the Miracle, But theſe Sort 
of Fables meet with little Credit now, even among 
the Roman Catholics themſelves. 

They are taken both in the Ocean and in the Medi- 
terranean Sea, and are often expoſed to Sale at Penzance 
and other Towns in Cornwall, "They have often been 
brought to the London Markets by the La::d-carriages 
for Fiſh, where they fetched a high Price. 


FAT HE R-LAS HE R. 


This Fiſh, when full-grown, does not exceed nine 
Inches in Length. It has ſome Relemblance of a 
Miller's Thumb, the fore Part being much larger in 
7M K 6 Proportion 
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Wings ſoon ſtand in need of wetting, 
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Proportion than that towards the Tail. It has no 
Scates, The Belly is broad and flat; the Sides are di- 
vided in the Middle by a rough Line.; the Top of the 
Head is black, and there are three or four black 


- Patches on the Back, but the Spaces between them are 


ale; the Sides beneath the Line are yellow; the Belly 
is white, 

The Noſtrils are ſmall ; the Mouth large, and armed 
with ſeveral Rows of ſmall Teeth; the Tongueis broad, 
large, and ſmooth; the Eyes are covered with a looſe 
tranſparent Membrane; the Pupils are ſmall, and en- 
compaſled with a red Circle, When the Tail is ſpread, 
it is ſomewhat roundiſh. 

He feeds upon Shrimps, ſmall Fiſh, and Sca In- 
ſets as appears from opening the Stomach. 


FLYING-FISH, or SEA -SWALLOW, 


The Fryinc-Figx is very commom between the 
Tropics, There are ſeveral Sorts of them, but they are 
all about the Bigneſs of a Herring, and their Gill-fins 
are ſo long and broad that they look like Wings; with 
theſe they are'enabled to ſkim along the Surface of the 
Water in the Manner of a Swallow, inſomuch that it 
18 very common ſor them to fly into the Ships which are 
ſailing in thoſe Seas. They are an excellent Bait for 
the Dolphin, and are often made uſe of by the Sailors 
for that Purpoſe, They cannct fly far, becauſe their 
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There is a Sort of a Flying-Fiſh ſometimes ſeen in 
the Mediterranean. Between the Tropics they appear 
by Thouſands at a Time, and it is thought a very good 
Diverſion to ſee the Art they make uſe of to avoid the 


Dolphins. 
FROG-FISH, or TOAD-FISH, » 


The Froc-Fi1sn reſembles a Tad-Pole in Shape, 
and ſeems to be of a middle Nature between the 
bony and the griftly Fiſh, His Head is of a circu- 
lar Figure, and very large in. proportion to his Body. 
His Mouth 1s monſtrouſly wide, and the lower Jaw 
ſtands out an Inch farther than the upper. Both his 
Jaws are armed with long ſharp Teeth. He has like- 
wiſe Teeth on the Palate, and at the Root of the 
Tongue which is large and broad, ; 

On the lower Part of the' Body, under the Throat, 
are placed two Fins which reſemble the Feet of a Mole, 
by the Aſfiſtance of which they creep at the Bottom of 
the Sea, 

The Fleſh of this Fiſh is white when it is boiled, and 
reſembles that of a Frog in Taſte, | 
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GILT-IfFEAD, or GIL TOLL. 


The Girr-H EAD, fo. called from the remarkable 
Semicircle of a Gold Colour between its Eyes, is broad 
and flat, being in ſome Reſpects like a Bream ; it grows 
to be two Spaus in Length, but ſeldom weighs full ten 
Pounds. 1 

The Fleſh is neither {oft nor hard. but of a middle 
Conſiſtence, and vields good Nouriſhment. It is ſel- 
dom taken in the Summer, but often in the Winter, 
when it is higheſt in Seaſon. It is ſeen in the Fiſh- 
markets of Rome in great Plenty; nor is it a Stranger 
upon the Britin Coaſt, it being taken in the Ocean as 
well as the Mediterranean. . 


GURNARD (GRE V). 
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The GAEY-GCURNARN D has a Back of a dirty Green, 
ſometimes ſpeckled with Black, and always with Yel- 
low or White, The lateral Line is more rough and 

ominent in this than in others of the ſame Kind, 

nder this Line the Sides are of a lighter Colour, and 
juller of white Spots, - The Belly, as in moſt other 
| | = "Pal 
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Fiſh, is white; the Head is large. and covered with 
bony Plates, the uppermoſt of which ſerves for a-Shield 
to the Top of the Head. It is very common n the 
Britiſh Ocean, and frequently met with in the South of 
England. | 


GURNARD (RED), or- ROTCHET.. 


This Fiſh is not ſo large as the Crey-Gurnard, it, 
never exceeding a Foot in Length, It las a large bo- 
ny Head, armed with Prickles; the Eody gradually 
decreaſes in Thickneſs from the Head to the Tail, 
which is very ſmall; both the Body and Fins are of a 
reddiſh Colour, from whence 1t derives 1ts Name. 

The Fleſh is hard, brittle, white, well-taſted, and 

wholeſome, claiming a Place among Fiſh of the higheſt 
Efteem, 
This Fiſh makes an odd Sort of a Noiſe, which 
ſome fancy to be like the ſinging of a Cuckow, others 
like the grunting of a Hog; others again afkrm, that 
when it is taken out of the Water and touched, it 
eretts its Prickles, and cries Carre very e 
whence, in ſome Parts of England, they go by the 
Name of Curres, 


 EURNARD 
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CURNARD (YEL LO W.) 


4. 


This Fiſh is very uncommon, and vas firſt deſcribed 
by Dr. Ty/on, in the Philoſophical Tranſallions, Ne 233. 
From the Likeneſs of the Fins he placed it among the 
Gurnard Kind, for they had no Name for it on the 
. Coaſt of Suſex. where it was taken: He therefore calls 
it, The ſmooth Gurnard of a blutjh Yellow, 


LA DN . 


An Havynocx is of a middle Size, between a Cod 
and a Whiting, This Fiſh is blackiſh on the Back, 
and is covered with {mall Scales. From the u per 
Corner of the Gills to the Tail there runs a black 
Line; and on the Middle of both Sides, not far from 
the Gills, is a large black Spot, which they ſay is a 
Mark made by the Finger and Thumb of St. Peter, 
that he might diſtinguiſh this Fiſh from others, as be- 

, ing 
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ing very much-to his Liking. The ſame Monkiſh Fa- 
ble is told of another Fiſh called the Piper. 

The Eyes are large, and there is a Barb, on the 
lower Jaw, about an Inch long. The Tail is forked, 
In other Things it felembles a Cod. 

Some reckon this to be but a coarſe Fiſh, and apt to 
cauſe Fevers ; but that chiefly happens when it is taken 
in Seas that are ſhallow and muddy, as about Freefland : 
But where the Seas are deep, and the Water-elear, 
this Fiſh is wholeſome enough, and the Talle is far 
trom being deſpicable. 


H A KR E. 


The Haxz is a Fiſh about half a Yard long, and 
ſometimes more. It is ſhaped ſomething like a Pike, 
from whence it derives its Name, 

* compares it to a Whiting, which it is 
moſt like, both in Shape and Colour. The Back is of 
a ught Colour ; the Belly of adirty White; the Scales 
are {mall; the Head broad and flat; the Mouth is large, 
like à Pike's, and full of ſharp Teeth, His Fleſh is 
{oft and tender, 

The proper Time of fiſhing for Hake, at Fiſcard, 
and other Places between Wales and Ireland, is from 
Wiitfuntide to St. Fames's-Tide, 
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The IIAII y Bur is the largeſt of all flat Fiſt, It 
exceeds the Turbot greatly, and eis of a lnger Make, 
One of theſe Fiſh of a Yard long, isabout half a Yard 
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broad. Some of thein weigh one hundred Pounds, 


but thoſe eſteemed beſt to the Taſte, are from forty to 
ten Pounds cach. The uus are very fond of it. 

It is found in the Germans and Britiſh Occans, and 
likewiſe in the Iriſi Sea, It is thought to be neatly as- 
good as a Turbot, =, 


H E R RI N G. 


The IIxXRNINc is a well known Fiſh, of. nine 
Inches or a Foot in Length. It is commonly thought 
to be the Halec of the Ancients, which is a great Mil- 
take; for Halec is not the Name of any Sort of Fiſh, 
but only of a Sauce to Salt Fiſh in general. 

That which diſtinguiſhes this Kind of  Fiſh-from all 
others, is a ſcaly Line that runs along the Middle of 
the Belly from the Head to the Tail. 

A Herring dies immediately after it is taken out of 
the Water, whence the Proverb ariſes, As dead as a 
| Herring. 


. 
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Herrins, The Fleſh. is every where in Eſteem, being 
fat, ſott, and delicate, eſpecially if drefled as ſoon as 
taken. That it is a Filh every where in Eiteem, ap- 
pears from the vaſt Quantines that are taken and con- 
{umed, as well ſalted, dried, and p:ckled, as treſh; 
It was a-Queſtion formerly, 2 Herrings fed 
upon any thing beſides Water? but Lewenkogck has 
made it evident, that they come every Ycar in Furtuit 
of Worms and imall Fiſh, which at the Tune of their 
Arrival abound in the Channel; for when they have 
cleared the Northern Seas of their Stock of Frovitons, 
then they travel Southward in Search of a freſh Sup- 
lv. Their moſt conſtant Abode ſeems to be in the 
$44 between the Northof Scotland, Norway, and Den- 
mark, from whence they make annual Excurſidns 
through the Britiſh Channel, as far as the "Coaſt of 
Normandy. | 
The Dutch begin their Herring-Fiſhery on the 14th 
of June, aud employ no lets than a thouſand \ eflels 
therein. Theſe Veſlels are a Kind of Barks, called 
Bufles, carrying from forty-five to fixty Ton, and two 
or three {mall Cannon. a 
None of them are allowed to ſtir out of Port with- 
out a Convoy, unleſs they carry twenty Pieces of Can- 
non among them all, in which Caſe they are permitted 
to go in Conſort, Before they ſet out they make a ver- 
bal Agreement, which has the ſame Force as if it was 
in Writing. 
The Regulations of the Admiralty of Holland are in 
a great Meaſure followed by the French and other Na- 
tions: The principal are, That no Fiſher ſhall caſt his 
Net within a hundred Fathom of another's Boat: That 
while the Nets are caſt, a Light ſhall be kept on the 
hind Part of. the Veſſel: That when a Boat is by any 
Accident obliged to leave off Fiſhing, the Light thall be 
caſt into the Sea: Likewiſe, that when the greater Part, 
of the Fleet leaves Fiſhing, and caſts Anchor, the reſt 
{hall be obliged to do the ſame, | 1 
The beſt Times of Fiſhing on the Coaſt of No 
and Suffolk, near Yarmouth, ' Leſtoſfe, and Southwold, arc. 
from the Middle of September till the Middle of ** 
6 The 
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The Nets they uſe are about five Yards deep, aud 
twenty- five Yards long: They ſometimes fatten fo ma— 
ny of theſe Nets together as will take in a Mile in 
Compats. : 

They judge whereabouts the Herrings lie by the 
Hovering and Motion of the Sca-Birds, which conti— 
nually purſue them in Expectation of Prey. the 
Fiſhers, as they row gently” along, let their Nets fall 
into the Sea, taking their Courſe as nearfy as they can 
againſt the Tide, that ſo wi.en they draw their Nets 
they may have the Afﬀiſtance of the Lide. As ſoon as 
any Boat has got its Load, it makes to the Shore, and 
delivers the Herrings to the Man ho is to waſh and 
gut them. l 

They diſtinguiſh their Herrings into fix different 
Sorts; as, the Fat Herring, which is the largeſt and 
_ thickeſt of all, and will keep about two or three 
Months; the Meat-Herring, which is likewile large, 
but not ſo thick nor ſo fat as the former; the Night— 
Herring, which is of a middle Size; the Fluck, which 
has received ſome Damage from the Nets; the Shotten- 
Herring, which has loſt its Milt or Spawn; and the 
Copſhen, which by ſome Accident or other has been 
deprived of its Head, 

All theſe Sorts of Herrings are put into a Tub with 
Salt or Brine, where they lie for twenty-four Hours, 
Then ſuch as are intended for drying, are taken out 
and put into Wicker Baſkets and waſhed; alter this 
they are ſpitted on wooden Spits, and hung up in a 
Chimney built for that Purpoſe, at ſuch Diſtances 
that the Smoke may have free Acceſs to them all. 
When they have filled theſe Places, which will hold 

ten or hn JA thouſand, they kindle the Billets which 
are laid on the Floor, in order to dry them : this done, 
they ſhut the Doors, all other Air-Holes being ſtopt 
before, and immediatcly the Place 1s filled with Smoke. 
This is repeated every Quarter of an Hour, inſom ich 
that a ſingle Laſ. of Herrings requires fie hundred 
Billets to dry them. A Laſt is ten Barrels, each Bar- 
rel containing near a thouſand Herrings, Il ele, thus 

prepared and dried, are called Red-Herrings. * 
e 
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The Pickled Herrings are beſt done by the Dutch, 
who take them for that Purpoſe about the Summer Sol- 
ſlice, The uſual Method of pickling them is this: 
As ſoon as the Herrings are taken out of the Sea, they 
are gutted and waſhed: then they are put into ſtrong 
Brine, made with Water and Seas»falt, for fifteen 
Hours; after this they are taken out and well drained, 
and put in a regular Order into Barrels, with a Lay- 
er of Salt at the Bottom of the Barrel, and another at 
the Top. They then take care to {top them up care- 
fully that no Air may get in, nor Brine out, either of 
which would be prejudicial to the Fiſh, 

Herrings always ſwim in Shoals, delighting to be 
near the Shore, They ſpawn but once a Year, and 
that 15 about the Autumnal Equinox, a little before 
which, like many other Fiſh, they are higheſt in Sea- 
{on, 


HORN-FISH or GARR-FISH, 


The Hornw-Fisn is a long, ſlender, and roundiſh 
Fiſh. The Snout is very long, flender, and ſharp; 
the Head is flat, and of a bluiſh Green; the lower Jaw 
is longer than the upper; but what is moſt remarkable 
of all, the upper Jaw is moveable, as in a Crocodile. 

It does not grow to any large Size; for ſix of thole 
that are uſually taken will not weigh a Pound, Iheſe 
Fiſh are generally caught with Mackerel, and are very 
much of the {ame Taſte, but the Back-bone being of a 
Green-colour, few People care to eat them on that Ac 
count, But though the Fleſh is hard and dry, and 
conſequently not very eaſy of Digeſtion, yet it yields 
good Nouriſhment. 


. 


ISINGLASS- 
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ISINGLASS-FISH, 


The Is1xc1.4ss-Fisn has a very thick, heavy, large 
Head ; the Mouth is very long and wide. k 

The Length of his Fiſh is about twenty-four Feet, 
and 1t weighs above four hundred Pounds. It is uſual- 
ly met with in the Seas. about Mufcooy, and in the 
Danube. 

The Fleſh is {weet and viſcid, and cats beſt when it 
has been fome Time in Salt; the Fleſh of the Back 
has the Taſte of Veal, and that of the Belly is though 
to be as lweet and good as Pork. It is a very common 
Diſh in Mufcovy, and the Jelly is very wholeſome and 
nouriſhing. 

As to the Manner of making the Iſinglaſs, the Gats, 
Stomach, Tail, Fins, and Skin, are taken and boiled 
till they are all diſſolved that will diſſolve; then the 
Lrquor is ſtrained and ſet to cool; when it is cold, the 
Fat is carefully taken off, and the Liquor itfelf-1s boil- 
ed again to a juſt Conſiſtency, after which it is cut in- 
to thin Slices, then hung upon a String and carefull 
dried, That which 1s cleareſt, and whiteſt is beſt. The 
chiet Conſumption of this is by the Wine Merchants, 
who make ule ot it to fine, or force their Wine, as 
they themſelves term it. 


1 


The LixG has a Body in Shape long and round, co- 
vered with ſmall Scales that ſtick cloſe to it. The Back 
and Sides of ſome are Olive, of others Aſh- coloured or 
Grey, 3 

The 
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The Fleſh of a Ling, when juſt caught, is very de- 
De, and when ſelted and dried is juiily picierred 
b {ore all other alt-hſh. 

[is fFrequeryby taken near Petrzance, ard atnong lie 
I1,nds df Scoifz4d. On the North Eat ef Enslzn tt 
ma be faken Hm Kaſer nil Midſumme, avd on ihe 
North-Eait ot Irctand from Chrnſtmas to 51ichacimas, 


The Lossren is better known by Sight than any 
Deſcription that can be given of it, They alweys feed 
a! the Bottom of the Water. and are furn: ed with a 
Par of ſtrong (laws, with which they faſten on the 
larger Prey that hapsens to come within their Reach: 
but when none ſuch offers, they ſearch the Beds of 
Mud and Gravel for the Worms that commonly le 
h.d therein. 

lhe» beſt taſted Lobſters are caught off the Ie of 
IVi :nt ; but thoſe being few in Quantity, the Loan 
Markets are chiefly ſupplied from Norway and the Ork- 
ney 1fles. 

1 — * are taken with hots, as they are called, 
made of Wi ker- work; in theſe they put the Bait and 
throw them to the Bottom of the Sea. in ſix or ten 
Fathom Water, or ſometimes deeper: Into thele the 
Lobſter will creep for the Sake of the Bait, and by 
that Mears 1s deprived of its Liberty, Their Fleſh is 
{weet, reſtorative, and very innocent, 


; 


LUMP, 


1 
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LUMP, or S EA OWL. 


The Lune is about a Foot or a Foot and a Half long, 
and is a thick deformed Fiſh, as the Name implies. 
The Belly is broad and red, the Back is narrow, the 
Body without Scales, but there are black ſharp Tu- 
bercles on all Parts of the Skin. 7 

It is a very common Fiſh, and frequently ſeen in the 
Markets, but the Fleſh is in no great Eſteem, ka, 
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The MACxERreEL is generally a Foot, and ſometimes 
a Foot and a half long. The Body is long, round, 
thick, and fleſhy, but towards the tail very {lender 
and ſmall. It is not entirely void of Scales, but they 
are Very thin and little, nend the Lines that 
divide the Sides in the Middle it is of a bright Silver 
Colour, and above them of a bluiſh Green; from the 
Back towards the Sides proceed ſeveral dark Streaks, 
which by diverſifying tho Colour contribute greatly to 
the Beauty of the Fiſh, 

It is a Fiſh of Prey, and exceeding voracious; there 


are often found ſmall Fiſh in its Belly, | 
. Mackerel 
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Mackerel are ſound in large Shoals in divers Parts 
of the Occan, but eſpecially on the Coaſts of France 
and England. They enter the Engiy: Channel in 
Avril, and take their Courſe through the Straits of 
Dover, infomuch that in June they advance as far as 
Cornwall, Suflex, and Kent, Normandy and Picardy. 

They are taken either with -the Angle cr with Nets, 
When they are angled for, it muſt be out of a Boat, 
Smack, or Ship that lies at Anchor, The beſt Bait 
for them is a Bit of a Herring put upon a ſtrong Hook; 
but when this is wanting, a-Shrimp, or a Bit of any 
other Fiſh will d6, or even a Piece of ſcarlet Cloth; 
for they bite ſo freely there is no Danger of not havin 
Sport; when you have taken one, their own Fleſh, wil 
{erve for a Bait. There is no Occaſion to be curious 
about your Tackle, for you may even fiſh without a 
Rod, and with ſeveral Hooks at a time. 

In the Welt of England they fiſh for them with Nets, 
near the Shore, in the following Manner: One Man 
ſixes a Pole into the Sand near the Sea, to which he 
makes faſt one End of along Net. Another in a Boat 
takes the other End of the Net in his Boat, and rows 
round in a Circuit as far as the Length of the Net will 

ermit, and then back towards the Shore; when his 
Roa turns round he ſteys into the Water, and taking 
the Cord of the Net with him, drags the Net towards 
the Shore; then upon a Signal diven, both the Men 
draw the Net out of the Sea, and by this Method often 
catch three or four hundred Fiſh ; they are immediately 
carried away by Horſes, which wait far that Purpoſe, 
The Quantity of Mackerel ken upon that Coaſt 
ſometimes is almoſt incredible: and when they are ſo 
cheap they are not worth carrying away, 

The Fieſh of a Mackerel is very good when freſh, 
eſyecially if they are dreſſed when juſt taken out of the 
Water; and there is ſuch a Difference between them 
and thoſe that are brought to London, that it is not to 
be conceived by any that have not tried. However, 
they are not to be deſpiled even when they are well 
cured by pickling, and put up into Barrels, 1 

I. There 
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There are two Ways of pickling them; the firſt is 
by opening and gutting them, and filling their Bellies 
with Salt, cramming it as hard in as pofſible with a 
Stick; which done, they -range them in Strata, or 
Rows, at the Bottom of the Veſſel, ſtrewing Salt be- 
tween the-Layers. 

In the ſecond Way, they put them immediately 
into Tubs of Brine made of fre Water and Salt, and 
let them ſteep ſo long till they think they have im- 
bibed Salt enough to make -them keep; after this they 
take them out and barrel them up, taking Care to preſ. 
them down cloſe, 
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The Maid is a young Thornback, and though ſome- 


thing like the Skate, is of a different Species, the 
Maid often abounding with Prickles ifluing from 
round hard Subſtances concealed within the Fleſh : 
whereas the Skate is tree from any Prickles: Neither 
is it ſo much eſteemed for Delicacy as the Skate. 


MON E, 
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| MONK, or ANGEL-FISH. 


The Moxx-Fisn is of a middle Nature between a 
Shark and a Skate. It grows to a large Size, often 
weighing ſixty Pounds. Rondeleltus athrms, they ſome— 
times grow to the Bigneſs of a Man, and that he faw 
one which weighed a hundred and fixty Pounds, 

The Skin of this Fiſh is very rough, and covered all 
over with a filthy Slime. It is very much uſed to po- 
Ih Wood and Ivory, and goes by the general Name 
of Fiſh Skin, Its Colour upon the Back and Sides is 
of aduſky Aſh; brton the Belly it is White, 

The Head is roundiſh at the Extremity, where the 
Mouth is placed, quite different from thoſe Fiſh to 
which it ſeems to be allied, It has three Rows of Teeth 
in cach jaw, each Row conſiſting of eighteen, ſo that 
the whole Number amounts to one hundred and eight 
but there is ſome Variation in this, 

The Fleſh of this Fiſh is in no Repute. The Skin 
is in great Requeſt for making Sheaths, Caſes, &c, 
Fooius affirms, Se this is the Skin of which the Turks 
make Shagreen. | 

Ihe Monk-Fiſh is to be met with in all Parts of the 
Ocean, and is frequently taken on the Coaſt of Courn- 
T wall. 


MUSCLE, Sce OrsrERS 
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OLD-WIFE, or WRASSE, 


The Oro-Wirr is in Shape like a Tench, and in 
Length about nine Inches, | 

The Fleſh is no way to be commended, either for an 
agreeable Taite or wholeſome Properties. 

The People of Cornwall call this Fiſha Wraffe; and 
the Weick, Gwrach, which has ſome Affinity to it in 
Sound, and ſignifies an Odd Woman, 


ORB, or SEA WEATHER-COCK; 


{# The Ons is taken in the Mouth of the River Nile in 
q - Egypt, The Figure is nearly ſpherical, the Tail only 
| 'Excer ted. It is covered with a hard Skin which is all 
over beſet with ſharp Prickles. b wo} 

| 21 : i 
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This Fiſh is not eatable, it being either all Head or 


Belly, which you pleaſe; and is commonly hung up 
in the Cabinets of the Curious as a Rarity. 
OYSTER, MUSCLE, COCKLE, and PERRI- 
| WINKLE, * ; 


Theſe are ſo well known to all, that they ſtand in 
no need of a particular Deſcription, 

The OysTE = caſts his Spawn or Spat in May. which 
at firſt appears like the Drop of a Candle; it ſticks to 
any hard Subſtance it falls upon, and ſeems to be pro- 
vided with a Shell in two Days Time, and in three 
Years they are fit for the Market. 

Colcheſter, Merſey, and Bricklefea in Eſſex, have been 
long famous for fattening great Quantities in Pits, or 
Beds, contrived -to admit the Sea Water, From 
whence they are packed up in Barrels, and ſent to all 
Parts of the Kingdom in the Months of November and 
2 being eſtee med ſuperior to any others of the 

ind. ; 

Theſe Oyſters they term Natives, and they are al- 
together incapable of moving from the Place where they 
are firſt ſpawned. For this Reaſon the Dredgers make 
ule of à Sort of Nets, which are faſtened to a flrong 
broad Iron t vop with a ſharp Edge, which they arag 
along the Bottom of the Sea, and ſo take the Oyl- 


ters, 
L3 The 
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The Oyfters thus taken are carried todifferent Places, 

where they are laid in Beds or Rills of Salt water, in 
order to fatten then, and theſe they term Layers, 
"Thoſe which, when they are ſpawned, happen to ſtick 
to Rocks, often grow to a very large Size, and are cal- 
led Rock-Oylters, And it is fo far from being ſtrange 
that the Oyſters ſtick to the Rocks in this Manner, 
that it is very common for Sailors to ſee Millions hang 
on the Roots of Mangrove-Trees at low Water, in the 
Mouths of Rivers, in many Parts of the World. 
What is commonly. faid of their, changing their Sides 
at the Ebbing of the I ide cannot be true; for they have 
not the leaſt Pywer to do any Thing but to ſhut and 
open their Shells. | Wo 

But it is otherwiſe with the MuscLr and Cock; 
for they being lighter, are more liable to be carried 
long by any Motion of the Water, and if they cannot 
move themſelves from I lace. to Flace, they can, ho- 
ever, hinder themſelves from being the Sport of the 
Waves, For this Purpoſe they are capable of forming 
ſeveral Strings, of the Thickneſs of Hairs, about three 
inches long, and ſometimes to the Number of Two hun- 
dred and Fiſty. With thele they lay hold of any Thing 
that is near them. Mr, Reaumur has often ſeen thiein 
making theſe Threads, and when he has cut them ok 
they have begun to make others, This Mechaniim 
is {till more evident in the Pinna Marina, with regard 
io the Fineneſs and number of their Threads: This is 
4 Shell-fiſh, which, on the Coaſt of Provence, grows to 
the Length of a Foot, and on the Coaſt of Haly to that 
of two Feet, The Production of this Animal is as fine 
as Silk, and is made uſe of for the ſame Purpoles to 
this very Day at Palermo in Sicily; for they make va- 
rious Kinds of Stuffs, and other Curioſities, of the 
Silk of this laborious Shell-hſh. 

The inſtrument that the Muſcle employs in produ- 
cing theſe Threads is what we commonly call the 
Tongue, in the Midſt of which is a narrow Channel, 
which ſerves as a Sort of a Mould for their firſt For- 


mation, 
The 
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The Cock has likewiſe a Power of making theſe 
Threads «as well as the Muſcle; the only Diſterence is, 
that thoſe of the Cockle'are more thick and ſhorter. 

As for the PexriwiniLE, there is nothing remark- 
able can be ſaid of it, but what belongs in common to 
all Animals that have Shells. 


PEARL. or LUG-A-LEAF. 
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The PrARI differs from a Plaice much in the ſame 
Manner as a Turbot, that 1s, in not having any rough 
Lines at the Root of the Fins which ſurround it; in 
having the Eyes placed on the left Side, to the Right 
of the Mouth, and farther diſtant from each other; 
likewiſe in having the Back- fin take its Riſe nearer the 
Mouth. | 

Thoſe caught. on the Coaſts of Devon and Cornwall 
are called Brill, and by ſome eſt-emed equal to Turbot, 
teing a firm, well-taſted Fiſh, 

PERRIWINEKLE, See OvsTER, 


— — 
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The Pitcnard is never above nine Inches long, and 
is ſomewhat of a thicker Make than a Ilerring. The 
Back 1s of a bluiſh Green, the Belly and Sides of a 
Silver Colour; near the upper Corner of the Gills, on 
boch Sides, there are black Spots, and in, {ome there 
are four or five placed in a right Line towards the Tail. 
The Mouth is wide, but there are no Teeth, either in 
the Tongue, Palate, or jaws, The Eyes are of a mid- 
dle Size, and of a Silver Colour, with a little Tinc- 
ture of red. In moſt other Things it reſembles a Her- 
ring. 
The Fleſh. cats admirably well, and is more firm and 
| delicate than that of a Herring; and, beſides its ſalu- 
[| | tary Properties, is no way inferior ta its Taſte, 
| The Pilchard is a Fiſh of Pallage, and ſwims in 
| Shoals in the fame Manner as the Herring and An- 
1 chovy. The chief Fiſheries are along the Coaſt of 
j1 " Datmatia, to the South of the Ifland of Jſea; on the 
| Coaſts of Bretagne, from Helleiſle as far as Br-jt; and 
along the Coaſts of Cornwall aad Devonſhire, I hat on 
be! the Coaft of Dalmatia is ſo plentiful, that it not only 
1 furniſhes all Greece, but a great Part of Italy. That on 
the Coaſt of Bretanne employs yearly above three thou- 
ſand Sloops, and.moſt of the Seamen of the Country. 
The Pilchars caught on our own Coalts are not ſo 
much valued, though bigger, as thoſe on the Coaſt of 
| France, which is owing to their not being ſo well cu- 
4 red. | 22 
i} The Seaſon of Fiſhing is fram June to September ;. 
though ſometimes they are caught on the. Coaſt of Corn- 
| wall at Chriſtmas, 
Near France they uſe the Roes of Cod-Fiſh as Baits, 
which, thrown into the Sea, make them riſe from the: 


Bottom, and run into Netspleced for that ws xe” 
he: 
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The Pilchards naturally follow light; and for that 
Reaſon will gathe about a Boat which carries a Light 
in the Night- time; which renders the Fiſhery much 
more expeditious and eaſy. On the Coaſts of Devon- 
ſure and Cornwoll they ſet Men to watch on the Tops of 
Mountains and Cliffs, whom they call Huers, who are 
able to diſcover when a Shoal of Pilchards are coming, 
by the Blackneſs or FPurple-colour of the Water, and 
in the Night by its ſhining, When the Huers perceive, 

by theſe Marks, where the Fiſh are, they dire the 
Boats and Veſſels, by Signs before agreed upon, how 
to manage their Nets, which they call S-::es, by which 
Means they often take at one Draught a hundred thou- 
fand Pilchards, and upwards. 

When taken, they lay the Pilchards in a Heap, in a 
Warchouſe, upon the Ground, p icing one Layer upon 
another, with a ſufficient Quar ity of Salt between 
each; thus they go on, laying # dum ſuper firatum, as 
the Chemiſts ſpeak, till they are an Ell and a Half 
high; after they have remained fifteen or eighteen Days 
in this Manner, and are thoroughly ſalted, they xr 
them out and thruſt wooden Spits through their Gills, 
that they may waſh them with greater Eaſe, When 


they have been waſhed twice they put them into Bar- 
rels, and preſs them down with heavy Weights, Which 
force out a great Quantity of Oil, ſerviceable for many 
Purpoſes; then they fill the Barrels up again, and ſell 
them to the Merchants. This Fiſhery yields great Pro- 
ft to the People in thoſe Parts, 


PILOT-FISH, 


This Fiſh is an Attendant upon the Shark, and is 
never {cen but in his Company, generally {wimming: 
| 9 5 L 5 | before: 
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before him as though he was his Pilot; whence our 
Sailors have beſtowed the Title of Pilot-Fiſh upon 
him. 

That there is ſome natural Friendſhip between theſe 
two Fiſh, is pretty certain; for they are always ſeen 
in each other's Company, but upon what Account is 
very hard to determine; though they are ſaid to go be- 
fore to direct the Shark to his Frey, They are about 
the Size of a middling Whiting; and make a very 
beautiſul Appearance in the Water, playing about the 
Shark, who will not meddle with them though he 1s 
ever fo hungry. 

They are moſt commonly ſtruck with a Fizgig when 
they are taken, and are accounted a very delicate 


Morſel. 
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The PirER is of the ſame Colour as the Red Gur- 
nar, only the Head is lighter, and has a yellowiſh 
Caſt. Ihe Snout is divided into two broad Horns, 
which, about the Edges, are armed with Thorns or 
Prickles. 

It is met with both in the Britiſh Ocean and the Me- 
diterrancan Sea. It feeds upon ſmall Crabs. 

The Fleſh is of the ſame Nature as that of the Red 
and Grey Gurnard. | 

This Fiſh makes a Sort of a Noiſe when he is taken 
out of the Water, which has given the Corniſi People 
Occaſion to diſtinguiſh him by the Name of the Piper. 

PLAICE. 


The PLraics is a Fiſh extremely flit; ſometimes we 
meet with them of the Length of a Foot. and ſeven 
Inches broad. The upper Part is of a A rty Olive, 
painted with round Spots of a Vermillion Dye; the 
lower Part 1s white, 

This Fiſh is every where to be met with, The Fleſh 
is ſoft, ſweet, plealant, and wholeſome, and by ſome 


thought of equal Goodneſs with a Soal, 
N 
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The Pocce is about two Hands Breadth in Length. 
The Head 1s but two Inches broad at the moſt, each 
Side of which is fill of Warts or Tubercles, which 
render it a very diſagreeable Sight. On tte fore Part, 
about the Month, are a great many {mall Briſtles, and 
the hind Part is armed with Frickles which bend back- 
wards, 

This Fiſh is frequently taken in Vor ire, and the 
Biſhoprick of e It is accounted a delicious 
Morlel, and feeds upon Shrimps, and Fiſh of the mi- 


nuteſt Kind. 
"SY POR- 
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The Poxrus is a Fiſh} uſually about ſix Feet long, 
and is ſeen very frequently leaping in and out of the 
Water, 1 N before a Storm, making an uncouth 


Kind of a Noiſe like Snorting. 
The Shvpe is long and round, but towards the Tail 
it is ſmall, tapering like a Cone, and at the very Root 
of the Tail it is flat. The Snout is long and ſharp, 
furniſhed with ſtrong, Muſcles to enable them to dig up 
{mall Fiſh out of: the Sand. | 

He has.no Gills, nor Holes where the Gills ſhould 
be; but on the Top of the Head there is a wide Pipe, 
which opens like a half Moon; and inwardly it is di- 
vided by a bony Subſtance, as it were, into two Noſ- 
trils. Theſe afterwards unite into one, and open with 
# ſingle Hole into the Mouth near the Gullet : The 
End of this Aperture is provided wrth a ſtrong Sphinc- 
ter, whereby.it may be openedor ſhut at Pleaſure, The 
upper Part of the Noſtrils are covered with a ſtrong: 
Skin, in the Manner of an Epiglottis, to hinder any 
2 5 from entering contrary to the Inclination of 

e Fiſh, | 

The Tail is placed horizontally, like the Whale's, 
which Poſition is neceſſary, he being obliged to riſe ſo 
often to take Breath. 

The Belly and all other Parts of the Body is covered 
with Fat, which tends to preſerve the Equilibrium be- 
tween the Fiſh and the Water, otherwiſe it would be 
difficult for him to riſe. The Fat likewiſe is a'great 
Defence againſt the Cold, which would otherwiſe ex- 
tinguiſh the natural Heat; for it ſerves Tor the fame 
Puypoſe as good warm Clothes in the Winter Time. 
The: Fleſh. is red, and loaks very much like Pork, 
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PRAWN. See CaA-FIs u. 
ROCK-FISHING. Sec Waiting, and WulriN c= 
PoLLACK. 


SAND-EEL, or LAUNCE, 
0 11 
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The Saxp-EzL is long and roundiſh, and: has ſome 
Affinity with an Eel, as the Engliſi Name intimates. It 
leldom excceds a Foot in Length, and is of the ſame 
Shape and Figure as the Gar-fiſh. 

The Fleſh has a delicate Taſte, and is a very agreea - 
ble Bait for other Fiſh. | | 

The Males are ſhort and thick, the Females long and 
ſlender; the former being more turgid with the Milt 
than the other with the Spawn. 


They generally lie Half a Foot under the Sand; and 


when the Tide is out, the Fiſhermen dig them up with 
a- Sort of a Hook made for that Purpoſe. . ö 

There ſeems to be two Sorts of Sand-Eels. one of 
which has but one Fin on the Back, and likewiſe wants 
the Belly-fins, The Fins of the other are placed as in 
the Cut. X | 


S A W-F I S H. 


The Saw-Fisn has often been treated of in an 1 


certain and fabulous Manner; we ſhall therefore take 
Care to lay nothing about it, but what has been related 


by Eye-witncſles themſelves. 
For 


22 
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For Magnitude it may be reckoned among the Ceta- 
ceous Kind, but has nothing elſe in common with 
them. The Pody, both in Shape and Colour, has a 
great Reſemblance of the Dog-hſh. Frazier, who. in 

is Vovage to the South Sea. 2p to fee a Saw. 
Fiſh, ſays, the Mouth of it is like that of a Man, The 
Saw ſerves as a Deſence for it againſt the Whale. as he 
judged: from an Engagement he happened to ſee be- 
tween them on the Coaſt of Chili. 


f S C AD, or BON EłTTO. 
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The Scap is like a Mackerel both in Shape and 
Taſte, for which Reaſon the French give it the Name 


of the Ba!tard-Mackerel ; but it is conſiderably leſs 
than a Mackerel; and not of fo round a Make. The 
Back is of a ſhining Blue; the Belly of a Silver Co— 
lour, with a Tincture of Purple; the Borders of the 


Gills ſeem to be ſtained with Ink. 
In the Middle of the Sides there is a Line covered 


with ſmall bony Plates; it does not run dire&ly along, 


but bends a httle downwards. | 
Theſe Fiſh ſwim in Shoals, and are taken in the 


European Seas. 


The Fleſh is dry, and harder than that of Mackerel, 


* 


SCOLLOP 
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The Scottror is a Shel' ſh gf a ſweeter and more 

— 23 Taſte than an Oyſter, and is more eaſily di- 
elted. | 

r This Species in particular are covered with Shells 
ſoon after they are generated: but as ſoon as the Fiſh 
begirfs to grow bigger, the Shell w ll not entirely cover 
his Body. and conſequently a ſmall Part of it will begin 
to appear through the + ?pening of the Shell; from this 
Part there proceeds a thick viſcous Subſtance, from 
whence an additional Viece of the Shell is formed, 

Theſe are not much. et-emed: They are caught 
on the Coaſt of Cornwall and Devonſhire, 


SL AN AX. 
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The SEeA-BAr is about eight Inches and a Half in 


Breadth 
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Breadth from the Extremity of one Fin to the Extre- 
mity of the other. But the Breadth of the Body is 
no more than three Inches ard an Half; and the 
Length from the End of the Snout to the Tail-fin is 
about ſive, whereof the Tail itſelf is ſomewhat more 
than an Inch. #5 7 


NB R E A M. 


The SxA-BIEAU is a flat ſcaly Fiſh, about twenty- ſix 
Inches long, and ten broad, The Tail is ve » ſmall, 
and the Fin of it long and forked, The ack is 
black, the Sides are of a lighter Colour, and the Bel- 
1 is White. The lower Jaw has two Rows of Teeth; 
the upper, one. The Eyes are large, and for Colour 
and Shape reſemble thoſe of Quadrupeds. | 

The Fleſh cuts red, and is of a very delicate Tafte, 
far ſurpaſſing either the River or Eond Bream, inſo- 
much, that it ſeems allied to them in nothing eiſe but 


the Name. 7 
It is often caught in Rock-fiſhing, and by the Sal- 


mon. Fiſhermen in the Merſey. 
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The Sza-Dzgvirt takes its Name from the mon ſtrous 
and frightful Appearance it makes in the Water. The 
Snout is cloven into two Parts, which look like Horns; 
on each Side are two narrow Fins; on the Back, eſ- 
pecially near the Head, are very dark Spots. It grows 
to the Length of four Yards, ſeems to be of the Ihern- 
back Kind, but very ſtrong, and often breaks the Har- 
7 with which he is ſtruck, Its Fleſh has a rank 


* 
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The Sra-Facrlt has a Head almoſt like that ofa 
Toad. The Sides are expanded like Wings, and the 
Tail is exceeding long and venomous, Thoſe that are 
uſually taken are ſmall, yet ſometimes they weigh three 
hundred Pounds. | / 

The Fleſh is ſoft and moiſt, having a rahk nauſeous 
Smell, and is rejected as well by the Peaſants as Peo- 
ple of Faſhion; 

SEA-FOX, or SEA- APE, 


NF 
This Fiſh is ſo called, from the Length of his Tail, 


as well as from the ſtrong Smell of the Fleſh, which 
is 
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is like that of a Fox; though fome think he had theſe 
Names given him on Account of the natural Cunning 
wherewith he is endowed. 

He grows to as enormous a Size as any of the Shark 
Kind, and ſometimes weighs Hundreds of Pounds, 

Rondeletins affirms he once ſaw a Sea Fox opened, in 
which were ſeveral young ones of the fame Rind; from 
whence he concludes, that this Fiih, as well as the 
Sharks, foſter their Young in their Bellies ; though 
the Fiſhermen, who'were Spectators, believed he had 
devoured” them as Focd; but they being alive, and 
unhurt, he ſuppoſed proved the contrary. 


*SEA-GUDGEON, or ROCK-FISH, 


4 FF, 


The Sza-Gupcton is a ſlender roundiſh Fiſh 
about ſix Inches long, and ſometimes more. The 
Colour is a light Blue, mixed with Olive, and ſpotted 
with Black. They have likewiſe tranſverſe Streaks of 
an Olive Colour, which are pretty broad, and look 
agreeable enough. WIE be 

It is a ſoft ſlippery Fiſh; it is ſcaly, indeed, but the 
Scales are very — I. It it always to be met with in 
the Fiſh- markets of Venice, and is taken near the Shore, 
or in Ponds made by the Sea- water. The Fleſh is {at 
and tender, and in very great Eſteem. 
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The Sza-Horxss never exceeds nine Inches in 
Length, and is about the Thickneſs of one's * 
[4 


* 
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It has a Head and Snout of the ſame Shape as thoſe of 
a Horſe, and the Body is full of Cleſts, or Sciſſuree. 
It is taken in the Mediterranean, and likewiſe in the 
Western Ocean. 1 here is à large 2mphibious Animal, 
called by ſome a Sea-Horſe,' which ought not to be 
taken for this. | 


S EALARkñ, or BULCARD. 


— 


The StA Lark is called in Cornwall the Mulgranec 
and Bulcard, Ihe Colour on the Back is in ſome of a 
dark Green or Olive; others are prettily painted wh 
Streaks of a light- Blue, and the Spaces between are 
Murray, or Fillemot. But the Colour in molt greatly 
Varies, 4 | 
le lurks in the Holes and Cavaties of Rocks, and 
often bites the Fiſhermen's - Hands, but without any 
bad Conſequence, | | 


SEA-LOACH, or WHISTLE-FISH, 


The Sea-Loacn is properly a Sea-Fiſh, becauſe it 
is never to be met with ont of the Sal:-water; but it is 
very common near the Coaſt and in the Crecks of the 
Baltick, where they call it Aclpute, or Eel-Pout, and is 
probably the fame Fiſh which at Chefter they call the 
Sea-Loach, and in Cornwall the Winſtle- Fiſh. 

It is about a Foot in Length, or ſomewhat better. 
The Skin is ſinooth, of a duiky Yellow on the Back, 
and full of black Spots. | BY 

@ 
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The Sea-Loach brings forth her Young alive, and 


the Females ſeem to cunceive about the Vernal Equinow,._ 
becauſe about that Tims they begin to have Spawn like 
other Fiſh; but the Eggs are very ſmall and white, 
like Nits, About Whitſuntide the Eggs begta to look 
a little reddiſh, and to attain the Size of a Grain of 
Muſtard-ſeed: Likewiſe about that Time they begin 
to (often, for when they firſt appear they are hard. 
Aſter this they begin to aſſume an oblong Figure, and 
to diſcover two blackiſh Specks, which are the Rudi- 
ments of the Eyes and Head, Then the Lelly begins 
to appear, and afterwards the Tail, about the Th:ck- 
neſs of a very fine Thread, 

As the Eggs increaſe, the Belly is not only diſtended 
with their Bulk, but with a ſlimy Liquor full of flen- 
der Fibres, by which Means the tender Budies of the 
young Fry not only lie ſoft and in a regular Order, 

ut are kept from crowding and hurting each other, 
When the young Ones are cut out of the Uterus, 
they bend their Bodies like Eels, moving their Mouths 
and Gills, and live ſeveral Hours, The Time of their 
being excluded naturally is about the Winter Solflice,” The 
Males are diſtinguiſhed from the Females by being leſs, 
and of a brighter Yellow, whereas the Female 1s more 
of an Aſh-colour. a 

After the Summer Solſtice the Sea-Loach retires from 
the Shore and Crecks into deeper Places, where they 
have à particular Kind of Lurking-holes, from whence 
they ate taken by the Fiſhermen ; but ſometimes they 
go out of their Reach, The Fleſh is hard, and not 
very agreeable. 
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The SgA-SERPENT is commonly aboilt five Feet 
long. The Body is exactly round, flender, and of an 
equal Thickneſs, except towards the Tail, where it 
grows ſenſibly more lender. Fo 

The Colour of the upper Half is of a duſk Yellow, 
like the dark Side of old Parchment or Vellum; the 
lower Part is of a brightiſh Blue. The Snout is long, 
3 and ſharp, and the Mouth opens enormouſly 
wide. 
The Fleſh is very well taſted anc! delicate, but is full 
of very ſmall Bones, and therefore cannot be eaten 
without ſome Trouble, It is taken very frequently in 
the Mediterranean, 
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The SzAa-Swa1rt, when it is juſt taken, is brown on 
the Back, and white on the Belly; but in ten or twelve 
Hours after, it becomes of a much . lighter Colour. 
The Head is round, the Mouth void of Teeth, but the 
| Jaws are a little rough, 1 

8 
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The whole Fiſh, as well the Head as the Body, is 


very:foft and unctuous, and is eaſily reſolvib!- int an 
oily Liquor; whenee it juſtly deſerves the Title of 
Snail. | 
It is not taken in the Sea, but in the Mouths of 
Rivers four or five Miles from it. 
* 


SEA UN ICORN, or NAR WAI. 


* 


The SrA-UNicoxx is often found near Tceland, 
Greenland, -and other Countries that lie very far North. 
Itis a Kind of Whale, and carries a { nooth large Horn 
at the End of its Snout. The Horn is of a ſyiral Figure, 
and may be ſeen of different Weight and Sizes in the Ca- 
binets of the Curious, ſome of which are at leaſt three 
Ells in Length. Thiele are the !!orns which are com- 
monly ſhewn as a great Rarity for Unicorn Horns, 
and to which they att! ibute, upon a very flight Founs 
dation, ſuch extraord nary Virtues. 

He is faid to carry t is Horn for his Defence, and is 
ſo courageous that he will venture to attack the largeſt 
Whale, 
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The S-a-Worsr is taken near Hilligland, not far 
from the Mouth of the Elbe, The Head is larger and 
more rou id han thai of a Dog-Fiſh, They grow to be 


near 
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near a Yard long, and are caught in all Parts of the 
Ocean. 


He is a very voracious Animal, and well-furniſhed 
15 1 Ser They are ſo hard, that if he 
ites the Fluke of an Anchor, you may hear the Soun 
and lee the Impreſſion of his 10 F % 
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The Smwaxx ſometimes grows to ſo large a Bulk, 
that when he is laid upon a Cart, two Horſes are ſcarce 
able to draw him. Some Authors mention Inſtances 
of their weighing two thouſand, others four thouſand 
Pounds, and that there have not been only whole Men, 
but once a Man in Armour found in their Bellies. 

That this is a voracious An mal many of our Sailors 
have found to their Coſt, having often loſt Legs, Arms, 
and even a great Part of their Thighs in the Jaws of 
theſe monſtrous Creatures. 

It appears from hence, that a Shark muſt have a 
Mouth of a very extraordinary Size, and like-wiſe a 
proportionable feed. The Mouth is not placed, as 
in other Fiſh, at the End of the Snout, but under the, 
Eyes, at ſome Diftance from it, which obliges him, 
when he takes his Prey, to turn on his Back. He has 
fix Rows of Tecth, which are extremely hard and 
ſharp, and of a triangular Figure; there are feventy- 
two in each Jaw, which make one hundred and forty- 


four in the whole. | 
It has a moſt monftrous Stomach, and an extremely 


wide Throat, | | | 

The Fleſh of a Shark is white and has no very diſcern- 
nible Rankneſs in the Taſte. Some Phyicians, . 
ticularly Galen, condemn it; and yet our Saildrs often 


venture to feed upon it; and find no ill 1 — 
atten 
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attend it. The Method of the Buccancert was firſt to 
toil them, then to ſqueeze them dry, and afterwards 
to ſlew them. a 


The Method of taking them, when ey are ſeen ta 
hanker about à Ship, is to bait a large Iron Hook, 
made faſt to a thick Rope, with a Piece of ſalt Beef, 
which he will ſwallow very greedily, and then they 
drag him on Board, , 

He is to be found not only in the Mediterranean Sea, 
but in all Parts of the Ocean, and is extremely fond 
of Human Fleſh, when any Perſon is ſo unhappy as to 
comeWthirrhis Reach. ; 8 

1E Ships in the Guinea Trade happen to throw a 
dead Slave overboard, there are ſeldom wanting three 
er four Sharks to tear him to Pieces in an Inſtant, 


SHARK, (BLUE). 


The Brut SwARK is as bold and miſchievous a Fiſh 
as any that ſwims. His Back is of a lively blue, and 
his Belly of a Silver Colour 

The Sromach of the Blue Shark is ſo large, that the 
Tunny-Fiſh is often found entire therein. | 

This Fiſh 1s ſometimes taken two Yards, and two 
Yards and a Half long. He 1s very fond of human 
Fleſh, and watches all Opportunities of ſeizing the 
Legs of thoſe who are within his Reach; nay. there are 
Inſtances of his following Boys that have walked along 
the Shore, and attempting to ſnap at their Heels, His 
Fleſh 1s tough, rank, and hard of Digeſtion; yet it is 


ſumetimes eaten. | 
M SHEAT 
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The Sngar-Fisk ſometimes grows to a large Bulk, 
weighing eighty Pounds. In the Elbe there have been 
taken ſome that have weighed one hundred and twenty 
Pounds; and in the Viſtula, that runs into the Baltic, 
they are ſometimes caught ſixteen Feet in Length, and 
twenty-ſeven Inches in Breadth. 

It is of the Colour of an Eel, only the Belly and 
Sides are deverſified with White and Black. 

The Fleſh is commended as wholeſome Food ; and 
is dreſſed in the ſame Manner as on Eel. It is found 
in many large Rivers upon the Continent, and in 
ſome Lakes; their Delight being in rough muddy 
Waters. It is a very voracious Fiſh, and upon that 
Account is reckoned very miſchievous, This 1s not 
indeed a Sea-Fiſh ; but as it is not caught in. our own 
* it comes in as properly here as any where 
Elle. ; 

SHRIMP, Sce Craz, &c. 


SKATE 
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SKATE, or FLARE, 
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The Scars is a griſtly Fiſh, with a flat, ſmooth. and 
very broad Body, It grows to a vety large Size; for 
ſome have been taken that have weighed above an 
hundred Pounds: But what is ſtill more extraordinary, 
there was one fold by a Fiſhmonger at Cambridge, to 
St. John's College, which weighed two hundred Pounds, 
and dined one hundred and twenty Perſons, It was 
carefully meaſured, and the Length was forty-two In- 
ches, and the Breadth thirty-one. Thoſe of the Size 
here mentioned are very coarſe and rank, the fineſt 
being from twenty to forty Pounds Weight. 

The Colour on the upper Part is a pale Aſh, very 
much ſpotted with Black. The under Fart is white, 

All Fiſh of this Sort, when firſt taken, have a rank - 
iſh laſte, which by keeping a little vaniſhes, They 
are moſt in Seaſon in the Winter, for then they do 
not ſmell ſo ſtrong, and their Jaſte is more pleaſant. 

They delight to feed in muddy laces not far from 
the Shore. They are found in great Flenty on all the 
gca Coaſt of Great Britain. 
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The Soar. is a flat, longiſh Fiſh, in Shape much like 
the Soal of a Shoe, from whence it derives 11s Name. 
It is often ſeen of the Length of a Foot, and ſomes 
times a little longer, The upper Part is of a dark 
Aſh-colour, and the lower White, 

They are caught in large Quantities on the Coaſt of 
Devon and Cornwall. 

The Fleſh is more firm and ſolid than that of a 
Plaice; and for Sweetneſs of Taſte, the Plenty of 
Nouriſhment it affords. and the Goodneſs of its juice, 
far excels it; for which Reaſon, in ſome Countries, 
they ſtile it the Sea-1 ai tr.dge, 


SOLDIER-CRAB, or HERMIT. 


The SorvDirnr-Cras is about three or fo ir!nches 
long. It has fix u cet, Wo of which arcBiters; one 
, 0 
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of the two is as broad as one's Thumb, and ſhrinks up 
ſtrangely when he is in his Shell, to cloſe the Mouth 
of it. All the reit of the Body is a Sort of a Pudding, 
in a pretty rough thick Skin, 

\ They viit the Sea Coaſt once a Year, to change 
their Shells, which every one endeavours to fit kine 
ſelf with acc »rding to his Size. As ſoon as this is dane, 
they run backward into the Shell, and thus cloathed 
anew, and armed like Soldiers, they march back to the 
Mountains, and take up their Quarters among the 
Rocks and the hollow Trees. 

They fecd upon rotten Leaves and Fruit till they are 
ſo increaſed in Bulk, that the Shell becomes too ſtrait 
for them, which. obliges them to go down to the Sea 
Coaſt again to change their Houles, The curious, 
who have been at the Pains io obſerve them while 
they make this Exchange, have been very much pleaſed 
with their Manner. of doing it; as they go along, they 
ſtop at every Shell, to examine if it be ft for their 
Purpoſe, and when they have met with one that the 
like, they immechately quit the old one, and run back 
ſo {vitily into the other, as if they were aſhamed to be 
ſeen naked; though moſt probably it is to avoid the 
Coldnels of the Air. , 

Sometimes it happens that two make Choice of the 
ſame Snell, and then this occations a Battle; for they 
will fight and bite each other, naked as they ere, till 
one of hem yields, and reſigns the Shell to the Vitor, 
When he has got Poſſeſion of it he takes three or ſour 
Turns upon the Shore, and if he likes it he keeps it, 
otherwiſe he betakes himſelf to his old one again, and 
goes and chooſes another. This they ſometimes. do 
hve or {1x Times, till they can get one entirely to their 
Liking, 
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A SyRrAT is ſo like a Herring in every Particular, 
that, after the moſt diligent Examination, the beſt 
Authors have concluded that there is no Difference 
between them but in their Age. 

They are taken annually in great Plenty about the 
Winter Solſtice, and, as it is well known, are not 
fold by number or Weight, but Meaſure, at a very 
low Price, An old Corniſh Fiſherman, who was con- 
ſulted in this Affair, declared, that there are two Kinds 
of Sprats uſually met with upon that Coaſt, one of 
which is young Pilchards, and the other young Her- 
rings, which may be eaſily diſtinguiſhed from each 
other: That the Pilchard Kind travel no farther Eaſt- 
ward than Devonſſure and Cornwall; whereas the other 
are to be met with every where, 
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The STrar-Gazra is about ten or twelve Inches 
long. The Head is large, ſquare, rough, and bony. 
The Body is of a roundiſh Make, aſh- coloured on the 


upper Part, and white on the lower, Lhe Scales = 
| Q 
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H fmall, that ſome have affirmed he has none. The 
Face is flat, looking upwards, in which the Eyes are 
ſmall, protuberant, of a Gold- colour, and placed near 
together; belides, they look directly upwards, from 
whence he is called the Star-Gazer. e Mouth is 
large, and placed on the upper Part of the Snout. 

Ihe Fleſh of the Star-Gazer is much commended 
by ſome, and diſliked by others. He is often taken in 
the M diterranean Sea. 

STOCK-FISH is the Cod-fiſh catched in extreme 
Froſt, in the North of Norway, bordering upon Lap- 
land, where the Fiſhermen, covered over with Furs, 
make a Hole in the Ice, let down their baited Line, 
&c, After pulling up the Fiſh, taking out the En- 
trails, &c, and waſhing off the Slime, they throw 1t 
upon the Rock, where it freezes and becomes as hard 
as a Deal Board, and never to be diſſolved ; this the 
Sailors beat to Pieces, and often call it freſh Fiſh, after 
it has been kept ſeven Years, and Worms have cat 
Holes in it. 


SUCKING-FISH. 


The Sucx1xc-Fisy has a roundiſh Body, about 
eightcen Inches long, and four thick. It has a trian- 
gular Mouth, the upper Part of which is ſhorter than 
the lower. From the upper Part of the Head to the 
Middle of the Back, there is a griſtly Subſtance, of 
an ovel Form, like the Head or Mouth of a Shell- 
Snail, but harder, This Excreſence is about ſeven 
Inches long. five broad, and Half an Inch high. It is 
full of ſmali Ridges, wherewith it will faſten itſelf to 
any thing at Pleature. - 

Izhis Fiſh uſually attends upon Ships, for the Sake 
of any Filth that is thrown out of it, In fine Weather 
| M 4 they 
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top will play about the Ship ; but when it blows hard, 
and conſequently the Ship fails very ſwift, they will 
ſtick tb the Bottom of it, — whence they ate not to 
be removed either by the Motion of the Ship, or the 
Beating of the Waves, though the Sca is ever ſo tem- 
peſtuous, 

Sometimes they take the Advantage of ſticking to 


Tome large Fiſh or other, for they cannot ſwim very fad 


themſelves. "They often ſtick to a Shark, even after 
he is taken out of the Water, and throws himſelt about 
v:olently on the Deck of the Ship for half an Hour 
together; for a Shark is a very ſtrung unruly Fiſh, and 
hard to be maſtered, 

Ind Suckiig-tuh is ſuppoſed to be the R mora of 


the Ancients. 
SIR 1 5 35. 
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The Svx-Fisn has a broad ſhort Body, the hind 
Part of which is covered with a circulir Fin, which 
ſerves inſtead of a Tail. ſo that it ſeems to be the Head 
of a Fiſh, or at moſt the Half of one, with the Tail 
Fart cut off. It ſometimes weighs near a hundred 
Pounds, The ordinary Size is above two Fcet long. 
e 
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He has no Scales, but his Skin is hard, thick, and 
rough; he is blackiſh on the Back, and of à Silver 
Colour on the Belly; both the Belly and Back termi- 
nate in a ſharp Ridge. : 

The Fleſh is exceeding ſoft; the Bapgs are griſtly, 


and ſoft likewiſe. N 
It is called the Sun-Fiſh, from the Rhundneſs of its 


Body, or becauſe it will ſhine in the Night: However, 
this Quality does not belong to this Fiſh alone, but to 


ſeveral others. | 
This Fiſh is taken both in the Mediterranean and in 


the Ocean; ſometimcs likewiſe near Penzance in Corn» 
wall, | 
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The Suzuut rer is from ſix to nine Inches long; 
it has a thick ſn Body, which gradually decreaſes in 
Circumference to the End of the Tail. Ihe Scales are 
large, and come calily off, The Colour is a duſky 
Yellow. 

This Fiſh has always been eſteemed a great Rarety, 
and was ſo dear formerly. that it fold for its Weight in 
Silver; But now they are brought to the London Mark- 
ets by Land Carriage from the Coaſt of Devon, Corn- 
wall, and Suſſex, | 

There is another Fiſh of this Kind, better-known in 
England than the forwer, and is twice the Size of it, 
for ſometimes it grows to be fourteen Inches long. It 
likewiſe differs from the former, in having the Packs 


tins beautifully painted with Red and Yellow; when 
N 5 | t, 


thoſe 
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thoſe of the leſſer Sort are White, mixed with a pale 
Purple. 
8 he Surmullet is very common in the Mediterranean 
a, | | 


SWORD-FLSH, 


The Swonp-Fisn has a Snout in the Shape of a 
Sword, which is ſo remarkable, that he is every where 
called by a Name of the ſame Signification. 

It grows to a large Bulk, being ſometimes fifteen 
Feet in Length, and weighing above a hundred 
Pounds. | 

The Sword-Fiſh continues to be taken in the ſame 
Place as it was formerly, that is, between Italy and 
Sicily, and much in the * Manner. Their Cuſtom 
is to place Watchmen on the high Cliffs that hang over 
the Sea, whoſe Buſineſs is to obſerve the Motion of the 
Fiſh. As ſoon as they perceive any, they give Notice 
to the Boats below, by Signs agreed upon, and direct 
them what Courſe to take. As — as they draw nigh, 
the Fiſherman, who is uſed to the Sport, climbs up a 
{mall Maſt placed in the Boat for that Purpoſe, that he 
may obſerve the Motion of the Fiſh which he deſigns 
to {trike, at the ſame Time directing the Rowers which 
Way to ſteer, When they have almoſt overtaken 
him, the Fiſher immediately deſcends from the Maſt, 
and ftrikes a Spear, or Harping-iron, into his Body ; 
the Handle of which, being looſe in the Socket. he 
takes back, while the Iron Part, wh ch is made faſt to 
a a long Cord, remains in his Body, The Fiſh thus 

* hampered, 
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hampered, is ſuffered to flounce about till he is tired 
and faint, After this, they either hoiſt him into the 
Boat, or, if he 1s very large, tow him on Shore. 

The Fleſh is whiter than that of a Tunny, and is 
well enough taſted. It is not very eaſy of Digeſtion, 
but it nouriſhes much. The People of Mefina prefer it 
to Sturgeon, 
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The TrHornBACK is in Shape almoſt ſquare, and 

et a tranſverſe Line drawn from Corner to Corner is 
$10 than one from the Head to the Root of the 
Tail; ſo that, in Senſe, this Fiſh is broader than it is 
long. | 

They are found in the like Places as the Skate, and 
their Fleſh is much of the ſame Taſte, but is ſome- 
what more hard of Digeſtion, 


M6 TORTOISE, 
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The Tonxroisx is a Kind of an amphibious Animal, 
living both by Land and Water. They are covered 
with a fine large oval Shell, which is marbled with ve- 
r10us Colours, Their Sizes are different, but they are 
often met with in America five Feet long and four 


broad. 
There are ſour Sorts of Tortoifes, called by Sailors, 
the Trunk-Turtle, the Loggerhead, the Hawk's-Bill, 
and the Green-Turtle. The Trunk-Turtle are com- 
monly bigger than the reſt, and their Backs are higher 
and rounder, The Fleſh of this Sort is rank, and not 
very wholeſome, The Loggerhead is fo called from 
the Largenefs of its Head, it being much bigger than 
thofe of the other Sorts: The Flefh of this is likewiſe 
rank, and not eaten but in Caſe of Neceflity. The 
Hawks-Bili Turtle is the leaſt of the four; they have 
long and {mall Mouths, ſomething reſembling the Bill 
of a Hawk; on the Back of this Turtle grows the 
Shell that is ſo much eſteemed in Europe for making 
Combs, Boxes, &c. Some of them carry three 
Pounds, others which are very large, fix Pounds of 
Shell. It conſiſts of thirteen Leaves, or lates. of 
which eight are flat, and. five hollow. They are raiſed 
and taken off by Means of Fire, which is made under 
it when the Fleſh is taken out; as ſoon as the Heat af- 
fects the Leaves, they are eaſily raiſed with the Point of 
a Knife, The Fleſh is but ordinary Food, but ſweeter 
and better than that of the Loggerhead; yet ſometimes 
it 
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ir purges both upwards and downwards, eſpecially be- 
tween Samballoet and Porto- Bello. 

The Green Turtle are fo called. becauſe the Shell is 
greener than any other. It is vesy clear, and better 
clouded than that of the Hawk's-Billz. but it is lo ex- 
ceeding thin, it is uſeq only tor infaying, Theſe Tur- 
tles ars generally larger than the Hawks-Þbill, and 
weigh ſometimes two, ſometimes three hundred Pounds, 
Their Heads are round and ſmall, and their Backs 
flatter than the Hawk's-Bill. The Fleſh of this Sort is 
much eſteemed. 

The Turtle is a dull, heavy, ſtupid Animal, their 
Brain being no bigger than a {mall Bean, though their 
Head is as big as a Calf's; but they have a very good 
Eye, and a quick Sight. Their Fleſh looks ſo like 
Beet, it would hardly be diſtinguiſhed from it, if it 
was not from the Colour of the Fat, which is a yellows 
11h Green. 

They feed upon Mofs, Grafs, and Sea-Weed, un- 
leſs in the lime of Breeding, when they forſake their 


common Haunts, and are ſuppoſed to eat nothing, | 


Both the Male and Female arc fat the- Beginning of 
this Sealon, but before they return, the Male becomes 
fo lean that he is not fit to cat, while the Female con- 
tinues in good Plight, and cats well to the very laſt, 
They couple in the Water, and are ſaid to be nine Days 
in performing the Work. They begin in March, and 
continue till May. 

This coupling Time 1s. one of the principal Seaſons 


of Fiſhing for them. They are very eahly ducovered 


when they are in the Action, the Male being upon the 
Back of the Female. As loon as they are perceived, two 
or three people approach them in a Canoe, and either 
flip a Nooſe round iheir Necks, or one of their Fins ; or 
if they have no Line, they lay hold of them by the 
Neck, where they have no Shell, with their Hands 


only, and by this Means catch them both together; 
but ſometimes the Female cſcapes, being more-thy han 


the Maic. 


Another Way of taking them, at this Time, im | 
the Spear; which being thrown at the Back of che 


Turtle, 
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Turtle, pierces the Shell, and ſticks as faſt in it as if 
it were ſolid Oak. He ſtruggles hard to get looſe, but 
all to no Purpoſe, for they take Care that the Line 
er is faſtened to the >pear be ſtrong enough to hold 

m. 

Ihe Time of taking Turtle upon Land, is from the 
firſt Moon in April to that in Auguſt, being the Seaſon 
in which theſe Creatures lay their Eggs. The Quan- 
tity which they lay 1s prodigious, being at leaſt ſeveral 
Hundreds in one — The Night before ſhe lays, 
ſhe comes and takes a View of the Place, and after 
taking one Turn about it, ſhe goes to Sea again, but 
never fails to return the Night following. 

Towards the Setting of the Sun, they are ſeen 
drawing to Land, — ſeem to look earneſtly about 
them, as if they feared an Ambuſcade. If they per- 
ceive any Perſon on Shore, they ſeck ſor another 
Place; it otherwiſe, they come on Shore when it is 
dark. After they have looked carefully about them, 
they begin to work and dig in the Sand with their fore 
Feet, till they have made a round Hole, of a Foot 
broad and a Hot and a Half deep, a little above where 

the Water reaches when higheſt; this done they lay 

eighty or ninety Eggs or upwards at a Time, as big as 
a Flen Egg, and as round as a Ball; ſhe continues be 
ing about the Space of an Hour, during which Time, 
if a Cart was to be driven over her, ſhe would not (tir. 
The Eggs are covered with a white tough Skin, like 
wetted Farchment. When ſhe has done laying, ſhe 
covers the Hole {o dextrouſly, that it is no caly Matter 
to find the Place; after this, ſhe returns to the Sea, At 
the End of filteen Days the lays again in the ſame 
Manner, and at the End of another fifteen, likewiſe, 
laying three Times in all. 

In about twenty-itve Days after laying, the Eggs 
are hatched by the Heat of the Hand, at the End of 
which Term, the little Lurtles, being as big as young 
Quails, run directly to the Sea, without any Guide to 
lead them. Thoſe that are taken by the Way, are 
generally fried -whole, and are laid to be delicious 
Meat, | ui | 
| The 
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The Men that ſtand to watch for the Turtle, turn 
them on their Backs, which is not performed without 
ſome Difficulty, for they are very heavy, and ſtruggle 
hard. After this he hales them above high Water 
Mark, and leaves them till Morning, for when they 
are once on their Backs, they are not able to ſtir from 
the Flace, 

As a Turtle enjoys the Benefit of Lungs, ſhe can, 
by ſucking in the Air, bring herſelf to an wp, mm 
with the Water. She is allo able to ſwim, like other 
Animals, by the Motion of her Paws, though moſt 
commonly ſhe contents herfelf with creeping. 

The Turtle, as was ſaid before, feeds upon Graſs 
and Weeds, and this ſhe does on the N well as 
in the Water. Near ſeveral of the American Iflands 
there are a Sort of green Meadows at the Bottom of 
the Sea, which is not many Fathom deep in thoſe 
Parts; for which Reaſon, when the Weather is fine, 
and the Water ſmooth, they may be feen creeping on 
this green Carpet at the Bottom of the Sea. After 
they have fed ſufficiently, they take their Progreſs into 
the Mouths of Rivers. for freſh Water, where they 
likewiſe take in the refreſhing Air, and then return to 
their former Station, When they have done feeding, 
they generally float with their Heads above Water, un- 
lefs they are alarmed by the Approach of Hunters, or 
Birds of Prey, in which caſe they fuddenly plunge 
to the Bottom. 

A Turtle of an ordinary Size, and of the beſt Sort, 
will yield at leaſt two hundred Younds of Fleſh, which 
the — take Care to ſalt. and near three hundred 
Eggs, which will keep a conſiderable Time, 

he Shell may be faſhioned in what Manner the 
Workman pleaſes, by ſoftening it in warm Water, and 
utting it into a Mould; for it immediately takes the 
Im * by the Aſſiſtance of a ſtrong Iron Preſs, 
and may be afterwards adorned and embelliſhed at 
Pleaſure. 

TUB-FISH, Sce Gunnar, 

| TURBOT, 
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This Fiſh, in the Southern Parts of England, is called 
a IR BOT; but in the Northern, a BRET. 

The Size of this Fiſh ſeldom exceeds a Yard in 
Length, nor two Feet and a Half in Breadth. Though 
he has no frales, he has a rough granulated Skin, full 
of exceeding {mall Prickles, placed without Order on 
the upper Fart. The Colour of the ſame Part is Aſh, 
diverkiGied with a great Number of black Spots. The 
lower Part is white, | | 

The London Markets are wholly ſupplied with this 
Fiſh by the Dutch, who, to the Scandal of the Britifh 
Fiſhermen, it is computed, carry out of the Kingdom 
upwards of thirty thouſand Pounds annually; and in 
the Space of three Months, beginning in May, and 
ending the End of Fuly, or Beginning of Auguſt, they 
are chiefly to be found on the Dogger-Bank, but in the 
Months of January, February, and March, they are o 
be had in pretty great) lenty on the Coalt of Devon and 
Corn all, of equal Goodneſs with thoſe caught by the 
Dutch, 

The Fleſh is white, firm, delicate. and wholeſome; 
and is ſo highly eſteemed by ſome, as to be preferred 
before all the Inhabitants of the Water, 

It is a Fiſh of Prey, and lives upon others, particu- 


larly Crabs, \ 
TUNNY, 
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TUNNY, or SPANISH MACK EREL., 
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The Tvxxy is a large heavy Fiſh, ſometimes weigh 
ing upwards of a hundred Pounds. His Body 18 
round, long, and thick, but towards the I ail remark- 
ably ſmall; The Back is of a very dark Coloar, and 
appears to have either a blue or greenith Caft, accorde 
ing to the Light it is placed in. 

The Tunny is a Fiſh of raifage, that is, rambles from 
one Part of the & to another at a conlideravle Uil- 
tance. In the Months of September and October, they 
leave the Ocean, and paſs through the Straits of Gib 
raltar into the Mediterranean Sea towards the Levant 
they ſwim in Shoals, and are often taken on the Coalt 
of Cornwall with their Stomachs full of Uilchards, 

Both the Ancients and the Moderns ſeem to think 
that their Place of Spawning 1s in the Zuxie Sea, and 
that they traveiſe che Mediterranean ſor that Purpoſe. 

The Time of Fiſhing begins in September; they are 
caught by a Contrivance made of {mall Cane, which 
the French call Madrague ; ſome of thei: are ſaid to be 
a Mile in Compaſs, They are divided into ſeveral 
Partitions and the Fiſh having entered the large ones, 
are driven from thence into the ſmaller; for they are 
like Sheep, if one leads the Way, all the reſt will fol- 
low. he inmoſt Partition of all is of a.clofer Con- 
texture than the reſt, and it is floored as it were with a 
Net: When they take out the Fiſh, they draw it fo 
near the Shore, that the Bottom may be within five 
Feet of the Surface of the Water, and then the Fiſher- 
men leap into it as into a Fiſhpond; they lay hold of 
the Fiſh by the {mall Part of their Tails, and throw 
them into the Boats, where they immediately die. 

When 
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When they are brought to Land, they hang them up 
in the Air; then they cut off their Heads, take out 
their Entrails, and having cut their Bodies to i ieces, 
they broil them on large Gridirons. and fry them with 
Oil-Olive: After this, they ſeaſon them with ſalt, Pep- 
per, and Cloves, and a few Lay-Leaves; then they 
put them into Barrels with freſh Oil-Olive and a litile 

inegar; and in this Manner they are tranſported, 
ready to eat, into different Parts of Europe by 
the Name of Sea-Tunny. 

The Fleſh -f this Fiſh is not very delicate, but very 
uſeful; When it is cooked in the toregoing Manner, 
and done w'th good Oil, it is as firm and white as Veal, 
and eats pretty much like it. 


UMBRANA, or OMBRINO. 
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This Fiſh, in Italy, is called UmerxAnaA, or OuBRIxo, 
and is chiefly known in England, by being the Subject 
of ſeveral diverting Scenes in one of Beaumont and 
Fletcher's Plays. | 

In Colour it reſembles a Tench, but the Shape 1s 
more like a Pearch, 

This Fiſh-is in the higheſt Eſteem among the Italians, 
and is thought to make a Repaſt warthy of a Prince. 
They are 123 ſeen in the Markets in Rome; but in 
ether Places it is a very great Rarity, 
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The Wervrs has a longiſh Body and a ſtraight 
Back, The Sides are painted with yellow ard brown 
13 which run obliquely from the Back towards the 
Belly. 

He is often taken a Foot and a half long. The Fleſh 
is firm, and eats agreeably enough. 

The Fin on the Back, next the Head, is ſaid to be 

oiſonous; and if a Fiſher happens o be wounded with 
it, the Part ſwells, and is very fall of Pain, which con- 
tinues very intenſe for four or five Hours, and then 
abates, 
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The Wnrars is by far the largeſt of all the Inhabi- 
tants of the Sea, and is chiefly caught in the North Sea. 
Some of thoſe taken at Spitzberg amount two hundred 
Feet 
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Feet in Length. Thoſe on the Coaſt of America are 
al out ninety, or an hundred; and thoſe. on the Coaſt 
4 Guienne, and in the Mediterrancen, are the. ſmalleſt 
of all. 

1 nere are two Sorts of Whales, one of which is 
called Cacuclot. whole Mouth is furniſhed with little 
flat leeth; whereas the true Whale nas none, but in- 
ſtead thereof has a Kind os Whiſkers in his Throat 
about a Span broad, and, fifteen Feet long, ending in 
a Sort of Fringe like Hogs briſlles; they are ſet in 
the Falate, and do in ſome Meaſure the Office of 
Teeth. Ot thele W hiſkers, cut into a proper Breadth, 
is made Whale-bone, which the Generality erroneouſly 
think is taken from the Fins of this monſtrous Fiſh. 

The Whale, properly ſo called, has hkewiſe no 
Fins on his Back, but has two behind his Eyes, of 
a Bignels proportionable to the Bulk of the Fiſt; they 
are covered with a thick black Skin, curiouſly mar- 
bled with white Strokes, which look like Veins in a 
Piece of wood, When theſe Fins are cut up, there 
Go Bones underneath, reſembling a Man's Hand; 
there likewile appear between them very ſtiff Sinews, 
which are fo bird that they will rebound if flung 
againſt the Ground, Theſe are all the Fins that a 
Whalc'has, and with theſe he ſteers himſelf as if a Boat 
was rowed with Oars. 

The Tail does not ſtand upright as the Tail of al- 
moſt every other Fiſh, but hes in a horizontel Poſition, 
and is about {ix or eight Yards broad. The Heag'is 
the third Part of the Length of the Fiſh, and on the 
Fore-part of the upper and under Lip there are ſhort 
Hairs. The Lips are crooked ſomewhat like an /, 
on the uppermoſt of which there are black Streaks 
mixed with brown. Their Lips are {ſmooth and quite 
black, and when they are ſhut they lock one within 
the other. | 

The W hale-bone, as we term it, is, as was obſerved 
before, in his Mouth and Throat; of this the middle- 
moſt Pieces are the longeſt ; there are about five hun- 
dred of them in all, and between every one there 1s 


room enough to put one's Hand, 


In 
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In the Midſt of theſe Pieces lies the Tongue, which 
is large and white, but on the Fdges ſpotted with 
black: It conſiſts of a ſoft ſpongy Fat, which cannot 
eaſily be cut, for which Reaſon they fling it away. 

On the Top of the Head, and before the Eyes, is 
placed what « call the Hovel, or Bump, in which 
are two Spout-Holes, Out of theſe Holes he blows 
the Water ſo very hercely, that it roars like a hollew 
Wind, or an Organ Pipe: It is ſo very loud that it 
may be heard at the Diſtance of a League, when the 
Whale is not to be ſeen by Reaſon of the foggy Air. 
He blows out the Water the fierceſt of all when he is 
wounded, and then the Noiſe reſembles the Roaring 
of the Sea in a great Storm. 

The Heat of the Whale is not round at the Top, but 
flat, and ſlopes downward like the Tiling of a Houle, 
till it comes to the under Lip. In ſhort, the whole 
Fiſh is ſhaped like a Shoe-makers Laſt, if you look on 
it from beneath. 

His Eyes are placed near the Corner of the Mouth, 
and are not much bigger than thoſe of an Ox. They 
have Eye-lids, and Hair upon them, like the Eyes of 
a Man. The Cryſtalline Humour is not much bigger 
than a Pea, and 1s clear, white, and tranſparent, 

His Back and Sides are quite red, but underneath 
the Belly they are 8 white; though ſome are 
of a jet Black. — 

They make a beautiful Appearance in the Water 
when the Sun ſhines; for as the Waves of the Sea 
riſe up, and are daſhed againſt him, they ſh ne like 
Silver. Some of them are marb ed on the Back and 
Tail, and wherever they are wounded there always 
remains a white Scar, 

Thoſe Whales that are black are not ſo in an equal 
Degree; for ſome are as deeply black as Velvet, others“ 
as a Coal, and others again are of the Colour of a 
Tench. 

The Skin of this Fiſh is almoſt as ſlippery as that of 
an Eel. but this does ot hinder a Man from ſtan ſing 
upon him, becauſe the Fleſh being ſoft, ſinks dove; 
war 
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ward with his Weight, and makes a Sort of a Hole, 
The outward or Scarf. ſkin is as thin as a Parchment, 
and is eaſily taken off with one's Hands when the Fiſh 
is hot; but it is of little or no Uſe. ; 4 

The Penis of the Whale is of a tendinous Nature, 
and is fix, ſeven, or eight Feet long, according to the 
Bignels of the Fiſh: It lies in a Doubling of the Skin, 
juſt like a Knife in the Sheath when the Haft only ap- 
pears. The Pudendum of the Female is ſhaped like 
that of a Mare, or Cow. On each Side of it grow two 
Udders with Nipples, like thoſe of a Cow; ſome of 
theſe are all over white, ſome are ſpeckled with black 
and blue Spots, like a Lapwing's Egg. When they 
have no young ones their Udders are ſmall. In the 


Act of Coition they ſtand upright with their Heads 


out of che Water, embracing each other with their 
Fins. 

It is 5, e they never have more than two young 
ones at a lime, becauſe there have never been found 
more than two in their Bellies when they have been 
cut open, How long they go with Young, 1s altogether 


uncertain. | 
In the Year 1658, a Skeleton of a Whale was pub- 

licly ſhewn at Paris. The Skull was between ſixteen 

wi ſeventeen Feet long, and weighed 4600 Pounds. 
The Fleſh is coarſe and hard, looking like that of a 


| Bull, and is full of Sinews: It is very dry and lean 


when it is boiled, becauſe the Fat of a Whale lies on! 

between the Fleſh and the Skin. Some Parts of it 
look blue, and green, like powdered Beef, eſpecially 
at the joining together of the Muſcles. The Tail is 
the tendereſt Fart, and is not ſo dry as that of the Bo- 
dy. It may be eaten ſafely, when there is nothing bet- 
ter to be got; for thoſe that have eaten of it daily have 


| found no bad effects trom it. 


The Head of the Cachelot is the principal Magazine 
the unctuous Medicine called Sperma Ceti. This, 
its Brain, lies in twenty or thirty Cavities like the 
reſt Oil; but as ſoon as it is taken out, it runs like 
ſour Milk. Its Fat indeed, all over its Body, is inter- 


mixed with ſuch little Bladders containing the _ 
rt 
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Sort of Oil. It is melted over a gentle Fire; then it is 
caſt into Moulds, like thoſe in which Sugar is refined; 
after it is cooled, and drained from the Oil, they take 
it and melt it again, repeating the Operation till it 1s 
well purified, and very white, Ihen with a Knife, 
made for that Purpoſe, they cut it into Flakes, in the 
ſame Manner as it appears when it comes to us. 

The Cachelot, Catodon, or Pott-Fijh, belongs to the 
Claſs of Whales which have Teeth in their under Jaw. 
There is more than one Species of them; and they are 
alſo different in Magnitude, being from fifty to one 
hundred Feet lorg. The Head is diſproportionably 
large, and makes up half the Fiſh, Its Fat is uſuall 
above an inch thick, and if the Fiſh is large, wi 
yield a hundred Barrels of Elubber. 

The chief Flace where Whales are caught, is on the 
Weſtern Coaſt of Spitzberg, from the Latitude of 76 
Degrees 40 Minutes, to 80 Degrees; the Eſtabliſhment 
at | Ac not ſucceeding to Satisfaction. 

The Dutch have upwards of three hundred Years had 
a large Share of the Whale Fiſhery, and it is now 
eſteemed one of the principal Branches of their exten- 
five Trade. The chief Merchants of their flouriſhing 
Provinces aſſociate themſelves into a Body for the car- 

ing it on and ſend every Year a Fleet of Veſſels to 
the North Seas for that Purpoſe, 

In the Year 1728 the South-Sea Company began to 
ſhare with them, in which they met with pretty good 
Succeſs at firſt; but it afterwards dwindled away till 
the Year 1740, when the Parliament thought fit to 
give farther Encouragement in it, by which Means we 
are become powerful Rivals of the Dutch, and now fell 
both Oil and Whale-bone to ſeveral Parts of the 
World. 

That the Reader may be a Judge of the Importance 
of this Trade, we ſhall here ſubjoin the Diſcipline ob- 
ſerved in the W hale Fiſhery, the Method o Fiſhing, 


the Cargo and Equipage of a Veſlel, and the Produce 
thereof, 


The 
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The Diſcipline. is adjuſted by ſtanding Regulations, 
the principal of which are as fullow : 

That in caſe a Veſlel be ſhipwrecked, and the Crew 
ſaved, the next Veſlel they meet with ſhall take them 
in, and the ſecond Veſſel half of them from the firſt; 
but no Ship is obliged to take in any of the Cargo of 
the ſhipwrecked Veſſel: But if any Goods, taken out 
of ſach a Veſlel, are abſolutely relinquiſhed, and ano= 
ther Ship finds them, and takes them up, the Captain 
ſhall be accountable to the Owners of the ſhipwrecked 
Veſſel for one Half, clear of all Expences. If the 
Crew deſert a ſhipwrecked Veſſel, they ſhall have no 
Claim to any Effects ſaved, but the whole ſhall go to 
the Proprietor ; but if they be preſent when the Effects 


are ſaved, and aſhſt therein, they ſhall have One 


Fourth thereof: That if a Ferſon kill a Fiſh on the Ice, 
it ſhall be reputed his own ſo long as he leaves any Per- 
ſon with it ; but the Minute he leaves it, it becomes 
the Due « fthe firſt Captain that comes that Way, But 
et it the Fiſh be faſtened to an Anchor, or a Rope 
faſtened to the Shore, it ſhall remain to its firſt Pro- 
rietor, though he leave it alone: That if any Perſon 
wounded or maimed in the Service, the Commiſſi- 
oners of the Fiſhery are to procure him a reaſonable 
Satisfaction, to which the whole Fleet ſhall contribute, 
They likewiſe agree to attend Prayers Morning and 
Evening, on Fain of a Forfeit at the Diſcretion of the 
Captain; nor to get drunk, or draw their Knives, on 
Forfeiture of Half their Mages; nor fight. on For- 
feiture of the Whole, They are not to lay Wagers on 
the good or ill Succeſs of the Fiſhing, nor buy nor ſell 
with the Condition of taking one or more Fiſh, on the 
Penalty of twenty-five Florins. They are hkewiſe to 
reſt ſatisfied with the Proviſions allowed them; and 
they are never to light Candle, Fire, or Maich, with- 
out the Captain's I e«ve, on the Uke henalty. 
After the reading this Regulation, the Crew are call. 
ed over, who receive the cuilomary Gratuity before 
their ſetting out, with an Aff. rance of another at their 


Return, in Froportion to the Succeſs of the Voyage. 
| Ihe 
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The Captain, on this Occaſion, receives from an 
hundred to an hundred and fifty Florins: The Pilot 
from forty to ſixty : Each Harpineer from forty to 
fifty : The other Officers from twenty-ſix to thirty-fix 
Florins: The old Sailors twenty, and the young ones 
twelve, 

The Fleet, which conſiſts chiefly of Veſſels from 
two to three hundred Tons, and from thirty-five Men 
to forty-one, uſually ſets fail about the Begining of 
April, and takes it Courſe by the Iflands of Iceland, 
from 60 to 61 Degrees of Latitude; after which, læàv- 
ing them to the Weſt, it ſteers Northward through 73, 
74, and 75 Degrees of Latitude, where they begin to 
nd the Ice. ' 

It is through theſe prodigious Heaps of Ice, which 
abound in thole Parts, that they firſt begin to ſpy the 
Whales, and there moſt of the Veſſels make a Stop in 
order for Fiſhing. But as the Fiſh are larger and fatter 
the further they go North, for that Reaſon ſome Veſlels 
will venture as far as eighty or eighty-two Degrees, 

Each Veſſel of three hundred Tons has fix Shaloops, 
each Shaloop is allowed a Harpineer, and five Sailors 
to row it; in each Shaloop there are ſeven Lines of 
three Inches Circumference, hve of them in the fore 
Part of the Veſſel, and two behind. The five Lines 
together make fix hundred Fathom, and with the Ad- 
dition of the other ue. the whole amounts to eight 
hundred and fiſty Fathom. If the Whale dives deeper, 
or runs further under the Ice, the Line muſt be cut, 0 

revent the Loſs of the Boat. 5 

The Inftrument wherewith the Execution is done, 
is a Harping-iron, or Javelin, five or fix Feet long, 
poirited with Steel in a triangular Shape, hke the Barb 
of an Arrow, | bY 

The Harpiricer, ſtanding at one End of the Shaloop, 
as ſoon as he is ata proper Diſtance from the Whale, 
flings the Harping-iron, with all the Force he 1s Maſter 
of, againſt-the * hale's Back, and if he is ſo lucky as 
to penetrate through the Skin and Fat into the Fleſh, 
he lets go a String faitened to the Harping-1ron, at the 
End whereof is a dry Gourd, which ſwimming on the 

N Water, 
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Water diſcovers whereabout the Whale is, who, as 
ſoon as he is ſtruck, plunges to the Bottom. The 
Gourd is made uſe of when they have not Line enough 
to purſue the Whale in its Career, - However, great 
Care is taken that they may have Line enough; and if 
the Cargo of one Shaloop is not ſufficient, they throw 
the End of the Cord to another, 'and from thence to 


another, if there ſhould be Occaſion, The Cord in 


running out ſo ſwiftly would often take Fire, if it was 
not kept wetting with a Mop or a Swab. 

As ſoon as the Whale riſes again for Breatb, the 
Harpineer gives him a freſh Wound with a Launce, 
and ſo do the reſt of the Crew, as they have an Op- 

rtunity; for when he begins to faint with Loſs of 

lood, they can approach near him, 'and then they 
plunge their Launces into various Parts of his Body, 
which ſoon diſpatch him. When the Carcale begins to 
float, they cut off the Fins and Tail, and tow him to 
the Ship, where they faſten Ropes to keep him from 


ſinking, and when it is cold _ begin to cut it up. 


In order to do this, three or four Men go down up- 
on the Whale, with Irons upon their Boots to keep 
them from ſlipping. They begin to open him on the 
Side, and proceed downwards towards the Belly, cut- 
ting off all the Fat into Pieces of three Feet broad, 
and eight long: beſides the Fat on the Sides, they fre- 
quently cut off that on the Throat and the under Lip, 
leaving the Lean behind, They next proceed to the 
Whalebone, which they cut off, with 2 made 
for that purpoſe. from the upper Jaw of the Fiſh, The 
Fat and ka thus procured, they leave the Carcaſe for 
the Bears, who are very fond of it. 

As faſt as the large Pieces of Fat are cut off, the reſt 
of he Crew are employed in flicing them ſmaller, and 
picking out the Lean 

When this is prepared, they ſto w it under Deck till 
the Fat of all the Whale is on board ; then cutting it 
Mill ſmaller, they ut it up in Tubs in the Hold. or 
Bottom of the \ eff: cramming them very full and 


clote ; this done, they fail homen ards, where the Fat is 


As 


to be boiled, and melted down into Train Oil. 
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As to the Produce of this Fiſhery, it is different in 

different Years. In 1697, the moſt fortunate. Year 
that ever was known, one hundred ninety ſeven Vellels 
took one thouſand nine hundred and fixty-eight Whales, 
Whereas, in 1725, there were two hundred anq twen- 
ty-ſix Veſſels, which only took three hundred and 
orty-nine, Of theſe Veſſels, twelve were Engliſh, 
which caught to their Share twenty-hve Whales and a 
Half; the Froduce of theſe were, one thouſand Pun- 
cheons of Blubber, and twenty Tons of Whale-bone, 

Now ſuppoſing a Puncheon of Blubber to be worth 
two Pounds fifteen Shillings, as it was to the Dutch in 
1697, and an hundred Weight of Whalebone to be 
worth four Pounds four Shillings ; the Amount of both 
Articles will be three thouſand five hundred and nine 
Pounds for the 'whole Year's Produce; and the Value 
of the Produce to the whole Number of Ships was 
three hundred forty-fix thouſand ſeven hundred and 
forty-four Pounds ten Shillings. 

Since the foregoing Period, the Number of Britifh 
Ships employed in the Whale-Fiſhery, has ſo increaſed, 
as to exceed thoſe of the Dutch, or any other Nation, 
The Number fitted out at the different Ports of Great 
Britain, in the Year 1788, has amounted to Two hun- 
dred and fifty-five. But the Fiſh now taken being 
conſiderably ſmaller than thoſe formerly caught, the 
value of a Whale is not in general, more than two Hun- 
dred and fifty Pounds; and the Trade conlequently 
much leſs profitable than 1t uſed to be, 

Within theſe few Years, a new Fiſhery has been 
eſtabliſhed near Fallland-Iſlands, on the eaſtern Coaſt 


of South America, for catching the Spermacæti Whale. 


It has been attended with conſiderable Succeſs, and 

romiſes to prove very advantageous to this Country, 
— Ships have been employed in it, and the Num- 
ber of them increales every Year, 
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The Wurrixc is one of the ſmalleſt of this Kind 
of Fiſh, it being ſeldom met with above a Foot in 
Length. It is a ſlender Fiſh for the Size, eſpecially 
towards the Tail, for about the Head the Make is con- 
11 erably larger : > 

The Fleſh is ſweet, tender, and in univerſal Eſteem, 
In ſome Parts of England ang Holland, they take out the 
Guts of theſe Fiſh, and then dry them, by which 
Means they may be kept a conſiderable Time, In this 
State they cat well enough when broiled. 

There is another Sort of Whiting, not above ſeven 
Inches long, which is very common in the Mediterranean 
Sea, and is called by the Venctians, Mollo, but by the 
People of Marſeilles, Capelan. It is doubted by ſome 
whether they are found in the Ocean or not; and yet 
it is probable that this is the ſame Fiſh which our Coun- 
trymen corruptly call Capeling, and which they catch 
upon the American Coaſt for a Bait in Cod fiſhing, It 
is of a darker Colour than a common Whiting, and 
has a Barb at its Noſe like a Cod. The Fleſh is very 
ſoft, tender, and nouriſhing. 

The Fiſhing for Whitings in a Boat or Smack is di- 
verting — | becauſe they bite very freely, and re- 
quire no very nice Tackle to catch them. You may 
know whetie to caſt Anchor by the Sea-Gulls, for they 
never fail to hover over the "lace where the Whitings 
lie, and if they ſcem to dip into the Water every now 
and then, you are lure not to oſe your Labour, 
At Portſmouth, the Tradeſmen frequenily get ſmall 
| Smelts as Baits, and find good Diverſon ainongt the 
hs Whitings; but if Smelts are mot to be had, a Muſcle, a 
Herring, a hairy Worm, a Lob, or a Marth Worm, 
| arc 
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are good Baits. You need not uſe any Rod, but a 
Hater noſter Line, with half a Dozen Hooks half a 
Yard diſtant from each other. The Line may be faſt- ; 
ened to the Inſide of the Boat, by which Means you 
will have but little Trouble, except in drawing up 
your Fiſh, and putting on freſh Baits. The Time of 
waiting before you examine vour Hooks need not be 
long, for they are a very greedy Fiſh. 
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This Fiſh has the Engliſh Name of Wutrixc- Por 
LACK beſtowed upon it, trom its Likenels to a Whit- 
ing. However it is larger, proportionably broader, 
and not quite ſo thick. Its Fleſh is well taſted, nouriſh- 
ing, and flaky like that of a Cod. | 

He lives upon Fiſh, particularly Sand-Eels, and is 
frequently taken near Penzance and St, Toes, in Corn- 
Ke and is likewiſe often caught in Rock-fiſhing. He 
ſtruggles hard for his Life, and yields the Angler good 
Diverſion, 

Proper Baits in Rock-fiſhing, are ſmall Smelts, a 
live Shrimp, a Cockle, a Perriwinkle, a Lob-worm, a 
Marſh-worm, and a hairy. Worm, that is found under 
the Sand at the Tide of Ebb. This laſt, as it is the 
moſt natural, fo it is the moſt ſucceſsful Bait; beſides 
it has this Advantage, that it needs no ſcowering as 
other Worms do. ; 

If you fiſh out of a Boat or Smack you will need no 
Rod, and your Line may be ſixty Yards long, with 
three or four Hooks one above another, and baited 
with different Baits. Some Inches above the Higheſt 
Hook muſt be fixed about half a Pound of Lead. 
When you fiſh, you muſt coil your Line in ſeveral 
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Rings in your left Hand, and holding your Lead in 
our right, throw it as far into the Sea as you can, tak- 

ing Care to hold the Loop of your Line faſt in your 

Hang, leſt you lole it. | 

The beſt Time for Sea-fiſhing is in warm Weather, 
and early in the Morning, or after Sun-ſet, provided 
the Tide has been ebbing near an Hour. 

Some,” in ths Kind of Fiſhing, chooſe to place 
themſelves under 'the Covert of a Rock, where they 
ſhelter themſelves, and fit ſecure from the Inclemen- 
cies of the Wind and Weather; and this, in a proper 
Senſe, may be termed Rock- fiſhing. In this Cale a Rod 
is neceſſary, as likewiſe a Float. It is common to uſe 
two Hooks, one to lit at the Bottom, and one to hang 
about Mid-water ; and if a little miſchievodis Fiſh, cal- 
led a Miller's Thumb, ſhould happen to-carry your 
Bait into the Clefts of the Rocks, you muſt have Pa- 
tience till he thinks proper to come abroad, for there is 
no dealing with him by Force. — 


WHITING=aPOUT, 


The Wulrine- Pour is remarkably broad in Pro- 
rtion to its Length, by which it is diſtinguiſhed from 


all other Fiſh of this Kind. ö 


The Size of this Fiſh is generally about eleven Inches 
long, and three and a half broad. It has ſmall Scales, 
and is of a Silver Colour on the Body like a Whiting. 

This is a different Species from the Whiting-Mops; 
the Whiting-Mops being very young 2 | 

The Whiting-Pout is of a dry, infipid Taſte, and 
very little eſteemed. „ y7 
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Coaſting Veſſels, Carts, &c. 1s. 
Hogarth's Frontiſpiece to the Humours of Oxford, 18. 
Ditto to the Scots Opera, 1s. 
London Directory, a Liſt of Merchants, Traders, Di- 
rectors of the public Companies, &c. 18. 
Martin's Deſcription of the Barometer, a plate, 1s, 
Martin's Principles of Pump-work, plates, 28. 6d. 
Martin's Panegyric on Newtonian i hilulophy, 18. 
Martin's Standard Thermometer, with a plate, 1s. 
Martin's Eſſav on *le&ricity, 6d. | 
Martin's Hadley's Quadrant, with a plate, 6d. 
Martin's Sea Octant and Sextant, plates, is. Gd. 
Martin's Elements of Optics, part 2d. plates, gs, 
Maſcal's New Book of Rates, s. 6d. 
Pitt's Speech on the Conſolidation of the Cuſtoms, 6d, 
Sheridan's Speech againſt Haſtings for Bribery, 18, 
Trial of Farmer Carter's Dog Porter, as. 


TWELVES, et Infra. 
Beauties of Great Britain, is. 
Der Treatiſe on Billiards, with a plate, 18. - 
, ' air 


. 
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BOOKS, &c. printed for W. Lowxvpes, 


Fair Circaſſian, by Dr. Croxall, with plates, 10 
London Jeſter, or Wit's Companion, 14. 
Ranby on Gunſhot Wounds, 1s. 6d. 

Young's True Eſtimate of Human Life, 18. 


FI 
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0 RATORIO 8, either Quarto or Odctavo, 
many of them of both Sizes, 6d. each. 


CIS and Galatca L'Allegro, Il Penſeroſo, 
Alexander's Feaſt ed Il Moderato 


Alexander Balus Meſſiah 

Alfred Occaſional Oratorio 

Aſcenſion Omnipoter ce 

Beauty and Virtue Paradiſe Loſt 

Belſhazzar Sampſon 

Death of Abel - | Saul - *._:* 

Deborah Semele 

. Gideon | Solomon 

Hannah Suſannah 

Hercules _ Theodora 
eptha With the After-pieces, 
oſhua Dryden's Ode for St. 
oleph and his Brethren Cecilia's Day, Muſic to 
ſrael in Egypt Bonduca, Coronation 

Judas Maccabzus Anthems, &c. „ 

Judith | 


Lately Publiſhed. 


In 12mo. price 1s. 64, ſewed, embelliſhed by a new 
Map of the Car1Tari, coloured, a Plan of the Royal 
Exchange, and View of the Ade phi. 


Tux LONDON G 'OMPANION, or Citizen and 
Stranger' s Guide through the Metropolis and its Fn- 
virons; being a Liit of the various Streets, Lanes, 
Squares, Courts, Alleys and Paſlages, with the moſt 
remarkable” public Buildings, Offices, Places, &c, 
ranged Jo which are” added, the 

principal Hackn-y Coach Fares, an Admeaſurement 


15 the Streets, and the Rates of atermen, 
GS) ; . : [ 
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